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PREFACE 

In anv»coiiRicleration of the development of the country- 
side the place and function of local industries in rural life 
must occuy)y a ])vpminent position. Their importance in the 
past is obvious, \vhei/the village was largely an isolated 
economic unit ; in view of the part they might still jday in 
maintaining a fuller life for the country dweller, in stemming 
the How’ of })opulation from the rural to the urban centres, 
and in solving some of thc*problems of modern industrialism, 
the need for a. study of their present state, of the extent to 
which the changes in modern, social, and economic conditions 
demand their supersession, and of the possibility of adapting 
and dev(doping them to serve these same conditions, becomes 
increasingly aj)pareut. 

It may be that rural industries can continue to supplement 
agriculture in th(^ complete rural community, by providing 
subsidiary employment for the part-time land-wx)rker and 
the small-holder ; by affording the chance of employment 
in their own homes or villages to the various members of 
their families ; by providing cert»ain requisites of agricul- 
tural industry. It may be possible that in the revolution of 
economic })rinciples and systems which is now being made by 
all sorts and conditions of persons, certain human advantages 
in rural industries may be set against the greater production 
of goods by the larger industrial units of the towns. In 
particular, the smaller industrial concern enables a man to 
see the whole ‘series of connexions between the making and 
using of an article, and brings his work into direct relation 
no"^ only ^wuth his own life, but \vith that of the community 
of .whieh he is a member. ;Therc is little or no di^^cl^nction 
betw^een producer and consumer and one of the chief causes 
of present social conflicts is non-existent. The worker in 
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the country ‘ sees the nature of what he ivS doing ; he is 
getting products from the land and making use of them by 
industry. He secs tlic whole process, and the fact is plain 
that labour and land are for the sake of himself and others 
like him who needs the goods. He sees the grain become 
flour, the wood from the forest become furniture, the hide 
become leather, and the leather boots, and the w^ool cloth — 
all beside him. and all of it a pfain process of nattiral goods 
made useful by men.’ ^ The men of the towms, .however, 
have a genius for organization, ^^ncl, if it^^e necessary that 
their business should arranged on a basis involving less 
specialization than at pr(*s(mt, or so that some of the evil 
effects of over-sp(‘eialization were eliminated, they may be 
able to modify existing systems without serioirsly affecting 
Hieir productivity. Tlu^ only basis u])on which rural indus- 
tries can be firmly established is that c>f a high standard 
of technical knowiedge and skill, suitable machinerj% and 
commercial organization. On the other hand, the moribund 
condition of many once-flourishing country trades and crafts 
may have t o be recognized as the ])rice of industrial j)rogress 
in other cent res. The modern tendency towards the centrali- 
zation of industry and larg(‘-scale ])roduction ; the enormous 
development of transpeut faciliti(‘S which has broken down 
the barriers bcdwi^en t-own and country : the danger of these 
small unorganized (mterpris(*s becoming sweated industries 
serving only to subsidize agricuiltural wages, all of these 
things may render undesirable any effort towards the 
resuscitation of many of these ancient crafts. 

With so little knowledge availabh* it became clear that 
a thorough investigation of the position of rural industries, 
both economic and social, would be advantageous and, in 
1919, at the suggestion of the Development C\:)mmissioners, 
an inquiry into the condition of rural industries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford Avas set on foot by the Agricultural 
Economics Research Institute, at Oxford. It was rather 
of th^ nature of a trial trip, an experimental inquiry ‘to 
explore tlu^ possibilities of a more complete investigation, and 

^ 1.). fl. Mac^rriror, The Evolution of Indioitry, p. 24. 
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• in the lol lowing year arrangements ^ere ma(5e with the 
Development Commfesioners and the Ministry of Agriculture 
for an extension of the survey so as to bring under review 
the principal rural industries of England and Wales. 

The terms of reference of those responsible for the work 
were to consider — 

(1) tlie existing rural industries and the causes of their 
establishijient in particular localities, such as easy access 
lb local sup])lies of raw material and labour, and local 
markets for the ^hnisla'^d ^iroducts ; 

(2) the 'v^arious Types of organization in these industries, 
such as small factories and workrooms or individual pro- 
duction, organizations for the purchase^ of raw materials 
or the Side of tinished ])roducts. Educational facilities and 
the l)ossibiliti('^ of tectimcal instruction were also to be 
borne in mind in this connexion ; 

(.t) the economic and social eflccts of rural industries, the 
conditions of Ja])our att.caidant on them, tJu‘ connexion 
between rural industries and agricultural em])lovment, and 
how far such industiies tend to (l(‘])ress or to ameliorate the 
lot of th(^ agricultural work(T : 

(4) the.prosjxT^ts of develo])nient of exist ing industries and 
of th(‘ introduction of n(‘w enterjmises, or of the j csuscitation 
of foi*nK‘r indnstries now d(‘ad or in a statc^ of suspended 
animation. In this connexion the (‘xistence^ of (‘om})etition, 
both urban and foreign, was to ])e borjie in mind, and con- 
sideration given to the conditions under which rural indus- 
tries can comjiete with urban ])roduction. 

T’he survey was carried out dining three years l)y a 
specially aj)pointed group of workers. 4'hey sur\T\ved the 
countrj', county by county, and the results of their inquiries 
were embodied in re])orts dealing with the industries of 
particular locii]iti(‘s. From these interim repoits (which 
arc available in manuscript, for consultation, at Oxford) 
th^ final^ repoits were comjulcd, dealing with the various 
industries separately as theb occur throughout the country. 

As has already been said, the first district surveyed was 
that of O^wfordsliire, and the investigator in this instance 
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was Miss K. S. Wgods, who was assisted in part of the* 
work by Miss C. I). Biggs. The results of the survey were 
embodied in book form, and published early in 1921.^ From 
1921 to 1922 the work was continued by Miss Woods and 
Miss Helen FitzRandolph, and in the summer of 1922 Miss 
M. Uoriel Hay took Miss W'oods’s place. The survey of 
the Welsh industries required a knowledge of the Welsh 
language and was undertaken, apart from the English survey,, 
by Miss A. M. Jones, in 1922 and 1923. All these investi- 
gators worked under the direction^ of ]^. A. W. Ashby. 
A list of the districts surveyed by each is appended. 

"J'he investigators must be congratulated upon the results 
of their work. Inquiries of this kind are not always too 
easily conducted, and call for a measure of enthusiasm and 
even of courage in those concerned if the best results are 
to be obtained. 

Jt is impossible to name all those who assisted them in 
their work, but f should like to make grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the friendly reception atatorded to them, ajid of the 
readiness with which those engaged in the various industries 
investigated gave of their time and knowledge. Without 
their cordial co-oi)eration it would have been an impossible 
task. 

For convenience of piiblieation the reports have been 
collected together in four volumes, as follows : 

V^ol. 1. Timber and Underwood Industries and some 
V'illage Workshoj)s. 

Vol. 11. Osier-Orowing and Basketry, and iSome Rural 

Factories. 

Vol. 111. Decorative Crafts and Rural Potteries. 

\’ol. iV. Rural Industries in Wales. 

The following rc])ort is \’ol. If of the series. 

C. 8. ORWIN. 
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PART 1. OSIER-GROWING AND 
BASKETRY INDUSTRIES 


C'lIAPTRR T 
INTRODUCTORY 

Ttie plaiting of willow or other pliant rods, rushes, or 
grass into baskets is one of tlu^ ol(l(*st crafts, the origin of 
textile weaving, and dates from i)reliistoric times. Although 
the artist and the skilled craftsman lind scope in the making 
of baskets for the exercis(' of their powers, and the methods 
of growing and preparing the rods used have been the 
subject of long and careful study by experts, yt't. in ils 
essential characteristics, this is one of the simplest of crafts, 
involving only the mani])nlation of the rods by the hands of 
the woi'ker. 

Th(^ tirst ba.sket-makcrs, without doubt, cut their rods 
from the thickets and undergrowth, as gipsic's and other 
primitive .basb't-makcrs do at the present day. As the 
craft d('velo()ed, the worker.^ would Ix'gin to ctdtivalo osiers 
in order to pi\>vide a good suj)ply, and would naturally 
select those vari(di('s be.st siiipsl to tJudr needs. Thus the 
modern cultivation of osiers had its origin, but the careful 
study of tlui po.ssibilitics of osier growing is a very recent 
development. 

The j)laiting of ru.shes into basked s, mats, and othcj' things 
is a craft closidy allied to osier basloT-making, but in Eng- 
land, at least, it is carried on only in a vci'y small way, and 
has not been so elaborately developed as the other craft. 
The material used, rushes and sedge, is cut from the livers 
and broads, not being cultivated in any way.* 

The craft of basketry is practised by nearly all primitive 
peoples ; in the more civilized countries it is found both as 
a peasant industry and also on a larger, more commercial 
scale. .Ba'skets havm been d'seovered in the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, and the wattle huts and boats made by the 

* Sec Chapter III. Rush, Sedge, and Reed Industrie's, p. 93. 

3203 1 n 
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ancient Britons were a primitive form of basketry, surviv-’ 
iiig today in the wattle hurdle. Herodotus tells of the wattle 
shields, and arrows mad(i of osiers, used by some of the 
nations whom Xerxes led against the Clreeks. The very 
origin of the word ‘ basket ^ is lost in the darkness of anti- 
quity. The art of basketry was already old when that of 
making elay pots was in the eaily stages of its ^levelopment, 
for. l)(‘for*e tla^ invention of the potter’s wheel, the clay 
vess(‘ls Avere sluqied in a liasket-mould, and the imprint of 
t]i(' (h‘sign of tlu' twisted rods on the wvt clay wa*s the origin 
of till' (uirliest form of decoration on pottery. . * 

Th(‘ basket'mak(a*s thenls(dv(^^s supply the needs of. many 
different tyj)es of peopk'. Their jiroducts are found alike in 
the f)otato fields aiul lh(‘ orchards, and on the quays of 
fisliing ports, for th('S(‘ men mak(‘ the rough vessels which 
r('ceiv(‘ the fruits of the earth and the harvests of the sea. 
Tui'n to th(i busiest <'cntr(‘s of injiustrial life, and baskets are 
in use in tla^ Vorksliirc voollen mills or the Northampton- 
shir(‘ l)()ot factories. Tiuux' are also the numerous articles 
of wicker work, from sliojiping liaskets to arm chairs, whicdi 
are in daily use in the lioust‘S of rich and poor. There is 
j)rol>ably no otJu'r rural industry (d’ vhich the output is so 
vari(‘(] and in such wid(‘s])read d(‘mand. 

Although bask(‘ts art' so univt'rsally madt' and ust'd, and 
are of innumiTabh' sha|)es and kinds, adajited to the various 
needs, yet it is n'markable that the actual procc'ss of making 
has chang(‘d in no important jiarticular throughout tlu' ages, 
and no satisfactory mt'tliod has yet Ih'cii found foj’ the 
ajiplication to it of maclunmy. 
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■ 0,SIEK-GR0WrNG AND BASKET-MAKING 

« 

L The Geographical Distribution of the Osier-growing 
and ^askel-malcing Mdasiries. 

Willows are Juiowu all over the habitable world, but 
they grow .most abuuflautly in temperate or even cold 
climates. It is generally considered by authorities tliat the 
kind of soil best suited to basket willows is a riel), well- 
watered, heavy loam, but it has })e(ui found that they also 
do well on dry, sandy ground with a good toj) soil of about 
six inches in dc'pth, on podr loamy clay, and (wen on peaty 
soils. There are only a few distri(*ts in England where 
osiers ^ are cuItivatcHl extensively and sci(‘ntili(^aJly, and 
they all fall into om* or other of tlu'se (‘lassc^s as riymrds 
soil. In iKsarly every cminty, howtw'er, willows are grown 
to souK^ extiMit, in sfiiall plots, g(‘nerally with very indifferent 
care, and they aiv to Ih' f<»m)d in tlaar wild state all over 
England. In tlie osier-gi’owing districts of Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershin^ the soil is a ricli loiun, in Lancashire it is 
sandier iil quality and suited (‘specially to one particular 
variety of villow, whilst in »Som(‘rs(‘t it varies froni the rich 
loam of a riverd)ank to the p(‘aty moss, which, though poor, 
is still ac(‘(*ptabl(‘ to tin* osier. 

The willow-growing ar(‘a of Nottinghamshire and Lei(‘(xster- 
shire is the most important (d th(‘se districts. It is lh(‘ 
district in which sonu^ of the first experiments were made, 
by William Scaling of Bashwd, to imjnove the quality of 
willows, though whether h(^ chose th(‘ banks of the Trent 
for his experiments simply because he ha])])oned to live 
there, or whether he lived near the Tivnt because he con- 

^ fcStrictly speakin", the term ‘ osier ’ appli(\s orUy to S, one of 

the three groups lof willows suitahl(‘ for basketry (the other two being 
S. triandra and S, purfumt). The distiiK*tiv(^ terminology is often pre- 
served in Nottinghamshire, amongst ^he most scientiiie growers; in 
Sonum’set al^the tiiun’ kinds of rods are loosely called ‘ osiers the coarser 
kinc|^ being simply tijrmed * rods^. Amongst basket-makers in general 
and the less careful growers the terms ‘osier’, ‘willow’, or ‘rod’ are 
applied indiscriminately or with varying connotations, and therefore they 
are, of necessity, used in this general way in this report. 
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siclered it the most ^suitable district for these experiments, 
is not known. At any rate, the valley of the Trent and its 
tributaries is essentially suited to the growth of the basket 
willow, and the standard of cultivajbion there is above that 
of any other district. 

J^asket-making is carried on in every county of England, 
and the distribution of the industry in rural districts corre- 
sponds to some extent to the chief osier-growing areas, 
although the existcuice of son:^e special local demand for 
baskets accounts for the existence of basket-making work- 
shops in sonuj districts where few osiers are grown. In the 
notable osi(^r-growing areas, sueJi a.s the Trent Valley, the 
Bridgwater district (Somerset), and Mhwdeslt^y (Lancs.), 
whore soil and climate ])articnlarly favour their cultiva- 
tion, th(‘ basket-making industry has probably arisen in 
order to make usc^ of lh(‘ locally grown raw material, but in 
other ansvs, such as Cambridgeshire, Worcestershire, and 
GloucesteJ’shm*, some local d(unand for baskets has given 
ris(^ to a certain amount of osi(a' cultivation. 

The vall(‘y of tla^ Ihtuit and its iributaric's, the Soar, 
Derw(‘nt, Dove, and Idle, is tlie most important district in 
England for both osi(‘r-growing and basket-making, not only 
from tli<‘ f)oint of vi<‘w of quantity of output, but also for 
the (piality of the rods and tla*. care givcai to their (uiltiva- 
tion and for th(‘ hjien(‘ss of the baskd-ry work (hme here. 
Th(‘ Trent Valiev is low Ivhig and peculiailv liable to floods. 
It is lid al for soiiK' disiance above Gairisborough. and until 
the dykes vliich now guard lla^ UK'adovs were built, some 
s('venty to (dglitv wars ago. it was the custom of tlu' river 
to rush in upon the land at every Hood tide, that is, about 
onc<‘ a, fortnight. 

Official statistics mv(‘ t h(‘ aix'a of land under Avillows in 
Nottiiighanishinv in 1H17, as ToO acr(\s ; ir) Leicestershire, 
including the an^as at Thurmaston, Longhboi-ough, ILarrow- 
ondSoar, a!id Oastic Doiiingtoii, there miglit be another two 
or thre(' hundred acn‘s : in Lincolnshire, near Gainsborough 
and around (Grantham, ])erhaps anotluT 200 acres altogether. 
The outstanding fcatmxvs of Avillow -growing in this district 
are the high standard of eulliAation and the large size of the 
bods. At (/astle Doniiigton lliere are a numbfT of small 
iK'ds. oAviied and worked by indiAddual basket-makers, but 
in most ])la(‘t‘s the beds range ,from 20 to 50 acres, and at 
Thurmaston and Grantham there arc beds of a hundred 
acres eaeli. 

The folloAving figures, relating to the Trent Valley area, 
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• 

*will show that even in a district wher(^ osier-growing is an 
important industry, -the acreage tinder osiers is small in 
comparison with the acreage of agricultural land. The 
figures for gross rentals give some idea of the relative values 
of osier beds and agricultural land. 

Castle Bonington (notable both for osier -growing and for 
basket-\naking) . 

Agricultural land ..... about 2,600 acres 
Osier b(«is . . .• . . .about 32 acres 

• ^ (A proportion of approximately 83 to 1 ) 

These records were incomplete, but the figures for gross 
rentals are more accurate : 

Gross rental of agricultural land ..... £4,203 
Gross rental of oskt beds . . . . . . £81 106*. 

(A proportion of approximately r>U to 1) 

On neigliboiiring estates *of 2,223 acres, 905 acres, and 
3,234 acres, tlie acnuige under willows is 0, 1, and 0, res])ec- 
tively. 

In this district the quantity of willows grown is not 
sufficient to supply all the rods lU'oded ])y the local basket- 
makers, who would ])ref(‘j- to cultivate tladr own material if 
they could olfiain land within t^isy rt'ach of tluur wawkshops, 
but wdio deplore the waste of time involved in going to and 
from beds at a distance from the village. 

Farndon/noiiY Newuirk. 

Agricultural land ...... about 1 ,727 

Osier beds • ...... about 22 acres 

(A projKirtion ol 7Hi to 1) 

Average rateable valui' of agricultural land, 35.s*. per acre. 

Averagii rateable value of osier beds, 47 a. 6d. per acre. 

Elston, near Newark. 

Agricultural land ..... about 1,540 acres 

Osier beds ...... about 31 acn*,s 

(A proportion ol 50 to 1 ) 

Gross rental of agricultural land . . . £1,610 15*. 3ri. 

Gross rental of osier beds .... £54 06. Od, 

(A proportion of approximately 30 to 1) 

East Stoke, near Newark 

Agricultural land ...... about 1,550 acres 

* Osier t]ipds ...... about 16 acres 

, • • (A proper t ion Jof approximately 97 to 1) 

Gross rental of agricultural land . . . £1,634 06. Oc?. 

Gross rental of osier bods . . . . £41 106. Or/. 

(A proportion of nearly 30^ to 1) 
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The basket-makirig firms in the Trent Valley district are* 
of all sizes, comprising from three hundred workers to a 
singles one.^ There are large firms in the towns of Notting- 
ham, Derby, Newark, and Leicestw’, and in the village of 
Thurmaston, near the last town, and smaller ones in Lough- 
borough and the villages of Castle Doniiigton (where there 
are as many as seven makers), 8utton-on -Trent, East 
Leake, Sutton (near East Ketford), and Spondon (near 
D(U‘by). A large firm in Crai^tham and a smayer one in 
I>ourn(i (Lines.), although l)oyond the Trent Valley district, 
really belong to this group. 

The chief outjnit of this distrkd- i^‘ cane and wicker furni- 
ture, both of tlic ])est ({uality and also of a chea])er type ; 
large numbers of sliopfiijig and other light fancy ])askets in 
flat skein work are also mad(‘, and other products include 
large baskets for Ceneral Lost Ofiice contracts and fish 
bask(^ts for (rrimsliy. Th(‘ making of wickei* furniture and 
fancy bask('ts is most dir(‘Ctly (hjxaulant uj)on the locally 
grown maUTial, great quantiti(‘s of the liiusst rods, stained 
by tin' ' buffing ' procc^ss to the tail colour gemnully }>re- 
ferred for this work, being us(xl. The (k^velopmeiit of the 
skilled craftsmanshij) necessary for this kind of basketry, 
and the large sc^ale organization of the firms iii this district, 
has led to tlie inlixxluction of Iht^ cane furuitun'.-making, 
for W'hich the saiiu* high lev('l of skill and the same largo 
organization for wliok^sale s(‘lling is reijuii’cd. 

The Mawdesl(‘y district, in J^aneas]iir(\ sonu'what r(\sem- 
bles that of the Trent vall(‘v in the* higii li‘vel of osier cultiva- 
tion. Two gj‘ou(“i*s Jiav(‘ ])lots ifj a Immlred and fifty acres 
each, and a third has fifty acres. Although the acreage 
under willows is large, the distric*t iii wliieh they occur is 
a small ()iu‘, with a radius of uot more than ten miles around 
the village of Mawdesk^y, near C)rmskirk. The soil is par- 
ticularly adajitod foj* one variety, ' Dicky MeadowTs which 
is difficult to grow’ elsewhere. The oj)inion of one expert, 
who has grown willoAvs hen* all through his life, and wdiose 
father did the saim*, is that there is no peculiar excellence 
in th(‘ soil, or, indeed, any natives su])orioritv in the place 
w^hieh cannot be matched in many other j)laces in England. 

^ Firms in largo industrial iix.vns, such as Nottingham and Derby, 
would not ordinarily bo included amongst rural industries, ' but in ^'this 
case they arc so intimately connected- witli the osier cultivation ofi the 
district that they oannot bo ignored. Basket-making firms in other large 
towms, w hich have no particular connexion w’ith local rural conditions, liave 
not been included in the survey. 
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‘The distinguishing characteristic of .Mawdesfey is that 
willow growing here is already a traditional occupation, and 
from childhood each man assimilates the requisite know- 
ledge. This is particulfjrly important for the cultivation of 
‘ Dicks which are very slow starters. 'The nature of the 
basket-making industry here is directly determined by the 
variety of i^siers grown ; sho])ping baskets and otiier light 
baskets, for which the ' Dicks ‘ are particularly suitable, are 
almost tlie only kinds made. 

• The osier-growing distriA next in im])ortane(', to thesc^ 
two is 'in Somerset, wliere witJnes (as tJu\v are generally 
called here) are grown pn ^he flats of Sedgimioor and in the 
adjoining rtver mfsidovs along tia^ ])anks of the Parrett, 
between Marf.oek and Bridgwaf iT. The whole of Sedgiunoor 
— wJiich was a swam]) until it was n^elaiimal by a great 
drainage selunne — is peaty, and on tla^ north side tliere are 
mosses wlien^ peat cutting js tlu^ main industry. A nelAvork 
of sti’aight/ (Iyk<'s, or ‘ rhin(\'^ \ eomlmds the v^ atiu’ to the 
Parrett, and attention has to be |)aid to these to koc]) them 
clear of v^eeds. Olficial (\stimates give* tJie arc‘a under 
withies in ^^om(‘rs(*t as two thousand acres. Th(‘ basketry 
industry heu’e takes the form of wickm- furniture woik : it 
is carried on in and around Jb’idgwalm*- where about two 
hundred men and a liundixal and fifty wonum are employed— 
and at North IkdluTton. TJie Sonuuset osiers ar(‘ inferior 
to those grown in the Trent valle\, am! the baskid work 
is of a. (*orres|)ondingly ](»wer grade. 

Tiiese thi*(‘C‘ disti’icts. togethca* witii the Thames \ alley,’ 
ar(‘ famous as’cimtres of osier-grow ing and baslod -making. 
In other parts of England willows arc^ grown in eomparatively 
small ((uantities to meet tlu^ local l)ask(‘t-mak(us’ demand foi* 
maUTial. In th(‘so eas(*.s the growiTs sc-ldom give to their 
crops the careful and intensive eidtivation common in the 
more important districts alnardy descril)ed, aiming only at 
supplying a suliieient quantity of useable material at low 
cost for local use. 

In the Eon Country of the East Midlands (including the 
Isle of Ely and other parts of ( Vimbridgeshire and Hunts.), 
there was an important industry for Ihc^ making of baskets 
used for packing tlie fruit and vegetables so extensiv(‘ly 
grown here. Only a small projx^j'tioii of the hasktds so used 
arc now made locally, the industry having greatly decreased 
in Teceht years. Baskets for the harvesting of the potato 
and carrot crops are still sup])lied chiefly by local makers, 

^ Dealt with in Jhiral Induslrivs aroionl Oxford — K. S. Woods. 
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Although the baskets used for the marketing of fruit and* 
vegetal )les are the juopertvof the salesmen, and most of the 
crops of this district arc destined for the markets of London 
or of the northern industrial towns^ in cases where English 
baskets are used it iias proved most convenient to have 
them made in the vicinity of the orchards. Thus it happens 
that in thc^ District numbers of basket-makers are found 
in tJie villages round which the cultivation of fiuit, potatoes, 
or (carrots, or market-gardening is carried on. Cottenham, 
Ely, Somersliam, Earith, (hA-teris, and St. Sjoot’s are 
centres of tlic basket-making industry, which also, e’xists to 
a smaller (‘.xtent in Soham, JdaddeTdiam, Histon, Buckden, 
and Marcli. Several of these firms arc'^ on a *fairly large 
soaks but th(^r(^ im\ in addition, a numl)er of scattered 
makers who are also fruit growers, or agents, often small- 
holders, or with basket -making carried on as a supple- 
mentary industry. t)nt‘ large iirin of fruit growers and 
])reserve manufactunu’s cultivates a few acres of osiers on 
the ‘washes’, or bord(u*s of the river, in Burnt Een and 
Sedge Fen, the main consideration in this case being the 
suitability of the land for the cro]> : two or three men are 
em]>loy(‘(l to make fruit suwes for use in the firm's orchards. 
Osiers are grown to a fairly large' (‘xtcuit throughout the dis- 
trict . ( ^'imbridgesliirc, including the lsl(‘ of Ely, was estimated 
in 1918 to liave oiu' hundred and fifty acr(‘s, and there are 
about s(‘venty or (dglity acuvs moj’i‘ under cultivation in 
Huntingdonshir(\ and perhaj)s a further fifty acres running 
wild. One Ely grower luus u [)lot of fifty-five acres, and 
a large proportion of the crop from this beci was formerly 
used by a big basket-making firm whose worksho])s, now^ 
elos('d, stand by the river. o])j)osite to the bed. Another 
grower, at St. Ives, has a forty acre holt, but the rest of 
the acuTage iu tlie district is in small plots along the valleys 
of the Nene, the Ouse and its tributaries, the Cam, and the 
1vol. In tlu* Soke of Petcu'borough there arc forty acres, all 
the ])roperty of one gj’ower, whose chief out])ut in baskets, 
however, consists of w ork for (hmeral Post Oflice contracts, 
and not of fruit or potato baskets. 

The market-gardening industry of BedfordsJiirc has deter- 
mined the situation of basket -making firms in Leighton 
Buzzard, Biggleswade, and^ Bedford, of which those in the 
two former towns have their owui wdllow' holts, although the 
total acreage of osiers in this country is under fifty flcres. 

In Oloueestershire, Worcestershire, and the south of 
Warwickshire, there are many basket-makers whose raison 
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*d'Hre is the existence of orchards and market- gardens in 
the locality. In this, district the produce is chiefly sold in 
the neighbouring markets of Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Evesham, and Worcesljpr, or in Birmingham. The exact 
location of the basket industries within this district is some- 
times ' dependant on the supply of osiers, as at Aj)perley, 
West bury-cm -Severn, Maisemorc, and Quedgeley, all on the 
banks of the Severn, where there are beds of from five to 
fifty acres in extent. In some cases tlie basket-maker has 
settled nelir the orchards, in the Pershore and Evesham 
districts ; three basket-makers in the latter town own osier 
beds in the neighbourhood.^ Other makers find it more con- 
venient to •have their workshops in the town where the 
mark(^ts for the fruit and garden produce ar(‘, held, as at 
Stratford-on-Avon and (Uoucester. Then^ has recently been 
a great decrease in the basket-making industry in this, as 
ill other fruit-growing districts, and the firms, wJien visited 
in 192:i and J92,‘i wcu’c working on a small scale. In addition 
to the osier-beds neai* tlie basket worksho])s, tluTC is one at 
Ripple, on the Sev(M*n, of sixtccai acres, and others in tlie 
(roldon Valley, and irear Cireneester and (Jhijiping Sod bury. 
Most of them are owned by bask(‘t-makers. A Olouei'ster 
maker claimed that h(‘ had a hundred acres, scattered all 
over the country, l)ut this sccnaai to moan mer(‘ly that he 
buys the crops off tliat number of acres from several small 
growers, and perJia[)s givevs them a little a, d vice as to the 
variety's to he planted. This arrangement soenns to be 
a eoiiimcm one in Gloucestershire, in Worcestershire there 
are only froirf fifty to sixty acres under osiers throughout 
the county. In South Warwickshire, between Warwick, 
Stratford, and Alcestcr, the area under willows was com- 
puted in 1918 to be seventy-one acres, but of tliis, twenty- 
seven acres werti derelict oven then, and the ])osition in 
1923, wlicn the district was surveyed, was still worse. 

In South Cornwall the basket industry is delinit<dy related 
to the market-gardening carried on in the locality, and is 
concentrated within a small area. There ai’e a few acres 
growm near Penzance, and some neglected beds to the west 
of the town.. There arc about twenty workshops in the 
towns and a few^ villages, with a total of not more than 
forty men engaged in the indu^stry. The specialities of the 
dfstrict are broccoli crates^ and potato baskets. The osiers 
gmwh* in this county, called locally ‘ English old oak 
with sarcastic reference to their strong, harsh nature, are 
only suited to the roughest work. Both in Dorset and in 
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Cornwall a lew willojvs are also grown by fishermen, on clay * 
patches on the tops of the clifis, the- rods being used for 
making crab and lobstcT pots. 

In the fruit-growing districts of, Kent there used to be 
many makers of bushed sieves and other baskets used for 
packing fruit, but foreign competition has been even* more 
severely f(dt here thnn’in the west of England, probably 
owing to tJie fact that immense numbers of Dutch baskets 
avo sriipp(ifl direct to the i)ort of London and are particularly 
aco(\ssiblo to the Co vent Gardetf Market salesmen, ^yho buy 
most of the produce of the Kentish orcliards. Fruit sieves 
are still made in Sandwich and »^way]ey, and were also pro- 
duced until nicently in Maidstone. * • 

ddiere are small groups of basket-makers, whose situation 
is determined by tlu^ existence of local fruit-growing and 
mark(^t-ga,rd(ming industri(\s, in th(' Lea valley, and in the 
Thames valley around »Stain(\s aiid J^\dtham. A few osiers 
are grown in th(‘ Lea vall(\v. S(‘veral linns in Watlord, 
Lcj'kiiamsted, and (dsevhere. make special bask(ds for the 
water-e!‘(‘ss grow(‘rs who supply th(‘ l^ondon marked. 

In districts oUku' than those already mentioned basket- 
making is carried on by numerous small firms, generally 
situat(‘(l in the villages or market towns, often consisting of 
only oiK^ or two workcTs, who are not such spt'cialists as 
thos(^ who niak(^ t/h(‘ d"]’c‘nl vall(‘y osi(Ts into furniture or 
shopping baslods, or th(‘ makers of fj*uit [>ols pi' sii^vcs. 
They an' to be found in the gn^aU'st numbers in Yorkshire, 
Jfincolnsiiiix', and East Anglj<i, and mon' sparsely in other 
comities. In the East and WV.st Hidings of Yorkshire there 
are aboiit^ tvv(uity makcu's, ehielly (Concentrated in the Plain 
of York, Sc'lhy luang the ec'iitn' both of the potato-growdng 
an^a and of the basket iiidnstry. which is here eonnectecl 
with it, altliough tlu' makers also do all kinds of other 
g(moral work. According to ofiicial estimates, tliero were 
thn'O hundred a('res of willows grown in the East and West 
Ridings of Yorkshire in 191 S. luairly all in this jiarticular 
district, but in 1922 there did not seem to bo more than 
one hundred acres under cultivation. There are several 
small garths (as the willow beds are called here), of from 
three to ttuj acres around vStdby, the willows being grown 
both for the use of the basket-makers who own them and 
for sale to others ; at Aberford^ there are twelve ii(3res, *in 
small strips by a stream, and at Tadcaster some big garths. 
In the North Riding there arc makers at Darlington and 
Yarm, Whitby and Malton, and willow garths at Darlington 
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*and Malton. There are also one or two«others in the market 
towns of the East and West Ridings, beyond tlie Selby 
district, and in Hull. At Burtoii-in- Lonsdale, on the 
Lancashire border, a osiers are grown to make wicker 
covers for the large jars produced by a local pottery. 

In the Lindsey and Kesteven divisions of Lincolnshire 
there are about a dozen malou-s in the market towns, su])ply- 
ing cliiefly the needs of local farmers, whilst llie ])ort of 
Grimsby yrovidc's ()ccu]>ation for s(‘V(‘ral makers of lish and 
coal baskets. There are a^number of small garths in the 
county* all owned by basket-makers, one of whom has 
tw^elve acres, iji T>assii^ham Fen, and s(‘lls green rods to 
Nottinghantsliiri'. * Tlu‘ large garths near (b'antham luvve 
already been mentioned in connexion with the I'rent \'alley 
district. 

In Norfolk th(M’(‘ are about thirty malu'rs who, except for 
those situated in Yarmouth, J^owestoft. King's Lynn, and 
Norwa‘<‘h, ai(‘ to be found in the smalk'r towms and (wam in 
the remot(‘st villagers. Probably the number of baskets 
mad(‘ in this county is no greaUn* than the total output of 
Lincolnshir(‘ or Yorkshire, tlu* (*arrying on of basket-making 
as a [)art-tiim‘ industry by thatclK'rs, smallhold(‘rs, and 
others, being a feature of the district. Another local charac- 
teristic is that few’ of thi' makers grow' their own rods, 
although ther(‘ ar(‘ about fifty ac]*(ss of (ailtivat(‘d osi(U*s in 
the (county, ])]aiited by farmers, who sell the cro])s to the 
baskei-mak(‘rs. Theiv is also a?) indefinite area, (‘stimakal 
as ten times tJic luvn of th(‘ cultivated beds, planted with 
willows for th(‘ pnrpf>se of providing cover for ganue Ihese 
rods also are used to some extent by local basket-makers. 
Hie Norfolk rods are of poor rpiality, owing to the fact that 
they are not eidtivatcal eitlau' by (‘Xpert willow' groAVtu's or 
by the basket-mak(Ts thems(‘l\'es, and the local l)ask(‘t-work 
is correspondingly rough. 

Thei'c are about half a dozen makers in Suffolk, and there 
are osier-beds, estimated at one hundred a(*r(‘,s in extent, 
near Stowmarket, Avith another hundred acres scattered 
about the eoujity. In Essc^x there ai’e about the same 
number of ba>sket-makers, most of tliem in the large towms, 
but there are only three or four })lots of basket willow^s. 
Timber willows for cricket bats are grown extemsively in 
this gounty. 

Special local demands, other than the ordinary ones of 
farmers for feeding skeps, scuttles, &c., of tradesmen for 
delivery baskets, and of priA^ate people for shopping baskets, 
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are those provided hy factories. In the industrial towns of* 
the West Riding of Yorkshire there are many makers of the 
big, heavy skeps used in the textile mills, and several basket- 
makers in Northainjjtonshire do a considerable amount of 
work for thc^ boot factories, as well as for farmers and other 
customers. None of these workers use locally grown willows. 
A firm neai* Bakewell makes big cane baskets for#the hosiery 
factori(^s of Derby and Belper. Cane, of course, is an 
imported nnitcuial. 

Of the comities not yet nfentioned, Nortlmlmberland, 
Westinorl and , ( Cumberland , Cheshire, Shrojishire, and 

Staffoi'dsliire hav(^ only one or tw^) basket-makers each, 
in the lural districts. In Durham, which is alr«ost entirely 
industrialized, not a single maker was found in the small 
rural area which remains, owing to the fact that the farming 
earth'd on t]i('r(‘ is not (d the type which makes much use 
of baskets. Th(^ (‘xist(‘nce of each of tlie small single indus- 
tries found in Northmnlna'land and \\'(\stmorland seemed 
dii(‘ rath(‘r mor(‘ to tlie fact that the man was an osier-grower 
on a small scale, and mad(‘ baskets t-o use up his rods, than 
to any great hx^al demand for his wares, in fact, the former 
rrniktu*, at Berwick, s<M‘ms almost to Ik‘ a 'orient valley man 
gone astray, for he is an artist in osi(‘r-growing, and makes 
l)askets as a penancc'. In Cnitd)erland, the only willows 
grown ar(^ in a few’ uncultivab'd b(‘ds beside^ a railway line. 
The reals from one' or two heals alemg the Cheshire rivers arc 
us(‘el le)cally in their brown (unpe'cleal) state for rough work, 
rods fe»r linear work be'ing easily obtaineal from Birmingham 
or Live‘r]>e)ol me'rediants. 

In the soutli-wosteTii (u)unties, where there is more arable 
farming, ])asket-making is ineuo nourishing, and several 
make'rs are found in market ceaitre^s and in Plymouth, Exeter, 
anel Bristol. In Demset, Wilts., anel Hants there are a few 
old osier-beels, on swampy gremnd by rivers, the rods being 
useel e>nly for ‘ brown ' work by loeal makers. 

In Surix'v and Sussex there are a number of makers in the 
towns. F('W’ osiers art' grown in these counties. The fathers 
of present day basket-makers at Rye, Hastings, and East- 
bourne spoke of having used locally grown rod?, but the sons 
now' buy their material from Somerset. There are osier-beds 
near Lewes and Guildford, ^and a few’ osiers are grown on 
Battle sewage farm. Another sewage farm on which osito 
have been planted is that at Billing, in Northamptonshire, 
in which county there are less than twenty acres altogether. 
In other counties, in addition to the bods which have been 
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‘mentioned, there are a number of acres planted with willows 
rather as a means of. utilizing waste wet patches of ground 
for purposes of cover, than as a serious attempt to produce 
rods suitable for basketj^y. 

In the market-gardening and fruit-growing areas there are, 
in addition to the firms which specialize in baskets for use 
in this conKexion, a certain number of makers in the towns 
who only do the ordinary general work. There are also to 
be found in some rural areas a few firms who manufacture 
some partfcular kind of l)askftt for the wholesale market, such 
as a firln. in the Barnst aple district which makes sho])piiig 
and other light l^askets for^the Domestic Bazaai* (\)mj)any, 
and one in i*pvillage of (?iml*ridgeshir(^ whi(‘h employs several 
girls on bicycle baskets. 

II. The OrejanizaiUw of the Osier •growirtg and Bashet- 
making Industries. 

The osier-growing and l)asket-making industric's are, as 
might be exjx^cted from tlieir clos(‘ ndationsiiip, oftem carried 
on side by >sid(‘, by the siune linns or individuals, who make 
up in their own \u)rkshops a. pari or {ill of th(‘ osiers gi’own 
in their holts. This is the system generally in for(*(‘ in the 
Trent Vall(‘v district. There are also a eeii/Jiin numlior of 
firms and individind workers avJio {ire only osier-growers or 
only b{isket-mak(Ts, but these are for th(‘ most piirt of less 
importance in the industry. From the point of viewv of 
organiziitioJi, those cairving on tlu^ two industries may be 
divided into sfx chiss<\s, {is follows : 

1. Those (hirg(‘ firms for the most jiart) for whom the 
cultivation of osiers is of pj’imary import-ance, bask(‘t-making 
being a subsidijiry industry, although often cajTied out on 
an extensive scjile. As {i rule tJiese growers {dso sell n con- 
siderable quantity of rods. This ehiss includes most of the 
Trent Valley firms. 

2. Large growau’s, who are not basket-rnJikcws, but who 
supply the wholesale market with rods. Thi^se iire to lie 
found chiefly in Somerset. 

3. Those who {ire jirimarily basket-nuikers and who culti- 
vate osiers merely for the sake of providing tlumiselves with 
material. This class includes the^majority of the rurjil basket- 
makers. • 

4. Gtowers who supply only a local market. This is a very 
large class, comprising men who grow small plots of osiers 
and sell the crops to local makers. 
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5. Bask^5t-inaker8, on a small scale for the most part, who*^ 
grow no osiers tliemselves, ))ut who huy rods or standing 
cro])s from local growers or who depend on dealers for their 
supply. Many basket-makers obtain their material by all 
these methods. 

(>. Firms or individuals, other than osier-growers, who 
carry on liasket-making in conjunction with ^some other 
industry or imde. 

1. In the Tnait Valley most of the willow -growers 
own f>ask(d]‘y worksho])s, ami ^although basket-making has 
gi*o\\n uj) here as a subsidiary industry, it is, novcftheloss, 
highly organiz(‘d and carri(‘(l out op a large scale, and the 
work done is of the finest (juality. Many of tliT' workshops 
are in the large* towns, and fiojn twenty to one hundred 
work(a*s, and in one or two eas(‘s up to three hundred, arc 
employed in each. Tln^i'e an* soni(*tim(ss as many as fourteen 
men (un[)Ioy(‘d (‘V(*n by a. viilag<* firm. The organization of 
th(* hugei’ firms is of tin* faetoiy tyj)t*, (*aeh worker being 
a specialist in some* one* liramdi of th(‘ craft. 

In coniKwion with some of the* dh’ent Xhilh'V firms there 
is a system! of family or honu* work, unusual in the basket- 
making industry. In the* a illage* of (^i.stk* Donington a 
numl)er of small growers have^ found it convenitmt to w'ork 
('xclusivmly on eontra(‘ts for large* Nottingliam tirms, their 
work being of a type*, meire* e‘asily disposeel of through wdjole- 
sale* de*ale‘rs The* inelnstry has be‘e‘Ji e'arrie*el on in the same 
way by the*s(‘ famili(*s feir ge‘nerations. Around (Jrantham 
there are about thnty home* vvorkers e inpj(>ye*d on contracts 
fora linn in that town, l’he‘A forjne*rly maele* pehatei baslmts, 
but (lu*incre*ase'el im])ortsof J>e*lgian baskets ha vc rende*reel this 
form e>f preielue-t iein unf)i'olitable*, and they have be‘en })utonto 
other W’e)rk, such as tJie* making eif eh)g bask(*ts. These are not 
growers, as are* the* Fastk* Donington wankers, tlieur position 
corres])oneling rat her t et t hat ejf the ordinary fact ory outwmrker. 

A fe*atur(* e>f t he Trent Xhdle'v tirms is the* number of osier- 
beds of very large size etwmod by them, although there are 
also many small growers. Tlu^ sizes of the lieds range from 
half an acre u]) to a hundred acr(‘s. Many of the firms com- 
prise all braiK’hes of both industries, from tiiCr cultivation of 
osiers and the pro])aj*ation of tJie rods by peeling and buffing, 
to the making of baskets aiyl wholesak* dealing both in rods 
and in basketry w ork. Only a sniall proportion of the Trent 
Valley rods are used locally, this district being the source 
from which baskct-inalvers all over England, particularly 
the town w orkers, obtain rods of fine quality. 
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The small district around Mawdcslcy (Lancs.*) somewhat 
resembles the Trent .Valley area in its organization. Two 
growers liere own bods of one hundred and fifty acres each, 
and each employs about thirty basket-makers. Although 
Mawdesley is of considerable importance by reason of the 
high standard of osier cultivation hero, it does not supply 
such a larg€ general maTket as does the Trent Valley, l)ecause 
the Mawdesley growers specialize in one particular variety 
of osier, ‘ Dicky Meadowes whicdi is suitable only for 
certain kiftds of work. Eorf)articidarly lino work, however, 
these rods are onku’ed from all }>arts of England. 

Beyond tlie Tixmt Valley and Mawdesley districts this 
type of osieV'grower for\he Vholesale market, who also owns 
basketry workshops, is hardly to ho found. In Somersc^t the 
two industiies are carried on se])ai*ately in most cases, 
although tlici‘e are also combined firms, notably one which 
owns a w ickei-fiirniturc factory in Bridgwater, emj)loying 
seventy journeynKai, and osier-beds and storehouses in 
Gloue(‘,stershire and Worcestersliire. During the war, when 
the ru'-h plait usral for de('oration in wii'ker-furnitnre work 
could no long(‘r be obtaiiKsl from lUdLOum, tlu^ lirm rented 
cutting rii>hts for* ruslicss in the r'wrr Avon and Ira-d the rush 
plait ma(.!(‘ up foi' them. This firau, like' those' of the Trent 
ValicN , compi’is(‘S in itself the' comjdede^ maediinewy for all 
branches e>f the inelustry. fi‘om tire culti\aXie)n of the raw 
mater’ial to the sale^ of tlu' iinished product . 

In erthe'i* districts the' eultivatieui e>f e)sie‘rs is usually only 
ine*ide'nta] to basket-making. 

2. (bV>w('i's for the* wholessale^ market who are^ not 
also basket-make'rs are to be founel chiedly in Somerset, anel 
this cemnty has its ovn characteristic type of organization 
in the osier'gre)wing industry. Many erf the grerwers on 
8eelgemoe)r, who sup])ly rods to the Brielgwater wicke^r- 
furniturr makers as well as to a wieler marke?t, own large 
beds, and it is a local eaistom to led. out small ])lots chea])ly 
to mem who will cultivate themi well, under the conditiem 
that the owner shall have the^ option of Imying the reels at 
the current market price. TJjese small cultivators are, for 
the most paid, the settlers who have built themselves 
cottages on the ‘ droves ’ — the raiseel tracks running along 
the dykes of Sedgemoor. Many of tliom also work at busy 
seasons om the beds of the Ipgger gre:>wers. The women take 
their share of work and interest in the industry, ‘ stripping ’ 
(peeling) the rods in their homes during the wdnter. Some 
of the men also make baskets as a spare-time industry. The 
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system seetns to W 9 rk well, giving the men a proprietary 
interest in the beds, witli the result that they work hard ; 
the moral and intellectual standard of the people, who are 
said to have been rough and illiterate some thirty years ago, 
has improved with tlie development of the industry. 

3. Tire tliird class — of those who are primarily 
basket-makers, cultivating osiers for their own’' use — com- 
prises a great number of rural basket -makers, both those 
who do general work and those who make fruit pots and 
siev(‘s. In the West (Country aild in tlie East Midlands quite 
50 ]>er c(‘rit. of the basket-makers have their own osier-beds. 

The tirms, which are to be foiincj in cmintry towns and 
villagers ill nearly (^verv county, making shopping baskets 
and bask(^ts for agricailiural use, almost entirely for local 
sale, an^ small ; sometimes three* men, or fewer, are employed, 
moj‘e often a fatlau’ and son, or two or three brothers, work 
tog(‘tb(a*. Oiu^ rinal hrm in South (Cornwall employs as 
majiy as ten rmai. but this is unusual. 'ITere are many 
single handed rural baskd-makcu-s, and otJiers emjiloy a man 
only oeeasioTially in a busy s(‘ason. 

^th(^ usual size of tlu^ holt cultivated hy the village or 
country town btiskct maker is from two to six acres, and 
tins provi(l(‘S him with nearly all that, ho needs ; sometimes 
it is as larg(* as fi’om ten tn liffe(‘n aeries, and in this ease he 
probably s(‘bs sonu^ surplus rods. 'Tla* firm near l^der- 
borough, whieli mak(‘s basktt-s for tiio (General Post Office, 
and wliich owns a forty -acre, holt, may ])erha]>s be eon- 
sid(‘r(*(l as belonging t(» this class, simn^ they grow rods 
mainlv for tluur* own use, aithougii in othc'r respects they 
aix' of a diil'(Tt‘nt ty])(\ 

lirms making fiaiit pots and sieves are usually larger 
than thos(*. doing general agricultural work. Since these 
bask('ts for fruit are always needed in consi<lerable (piantities, 
the making of them cannot be undertaken by the single- 
ha mha I viilag(‘ basket uiak(‘r. Some of the fruit pot and 
sieve lirms em])loy fifty men or more (although since the 
wai* the numl)(M*s liavo b<*eu gr(‘atly reduced), and there arc 
smaller lirms, comprising only about half a dozen journey- 
men. Jt is usually the* lattiT lirms which ovm osier holts 
and culti\'ato rods for their own use. 

The usual sy stem amongsjj tlu*- small rural basket-makcu’s 
is for work in tin* holts to be alt(jrnated with ])askct-making 
in the workshoj), according to the season. This systeni is 
also carried out in some cases by the larger firms who make 
fruit and market -garden baskets. The orders for these 
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43 askets come in with the new year in i\ good trade season, 
or not until just before the summer in a bad one. As a rule 
the baskets*^are only made to order, as it is too risky to make 
for stock. Thus, when carders are scarce, the men can work 
on the beds during the winter and, in any case, unless they 
are busy making potato baskets, they will not have mucli 
to do in thei workshop after August, and are sure to be free 
again to begin cutting in November. The greatest difficulty 
is to get the bods weeded in the spring, when the men will 
he busy on*the fruit pots. TIa^ planning of the work depends, 
of course, on the kinds of baskets made ; if a man is occuj)ied 
in making potato baskets and fee(ling-ske})s, Jie may not 
have time tt^ give osier cutting in the late autumn and 
winter, and in this case he may employ a cutter. The system 
perhaps leads to a somewhat erratic cultivation of the beds, 
wliicli may be neglected at an important season, but, since 
the rods are to be used by the grower himself, and the 
quality of his work depemls iqioii tlunn, he will care for 
them as well as ho is able. The standard of cultivation of 
the beds b(donging to baskc't-makers was noticeable in 
several distj'icls as considerably above that of the holts 
belonging to fanners, who grow willows in order to use ii]) 
waste ])atehes of land, ami who, altlioiigh they rely upon 
selling the erojis to local l)askot-mak(“rs. give the rods V(uy 
little (*are. Many riii’al basketniiakers. how^ever, use the 
rods grown on thtdr own holts only for the jouglier work, 
sueli as agricultural liaskcts, whilst for any finer work which 
they may do, such as baskets foi- shopping and for house- 
hold purposes, th(\v buy !)undles of white and buff rods, 
usually from SoiiKuset. A maker of wicker furniture was 
met with who only cut. the grow ths of two years, known as 
' sticks ' and used as the framework of chairs, from his own 
holt, buying all the other material wliicli he needed. 

Class 4. The fourth class, that of growers who supply 
only a local market, is of little im])ortanco, since thev' 
usually cultivate ttadr holts with very indifferent care and 
can hardly be considered seriously as growers. As a rule 
they do not like to undertake the troublesome business of 
cutting and preparing the rods, but sell them as a standing 
crop to the basket-maker. This rm'thod saves the grower 
from the trouble of sorting the rods, storing them and deal- 
ing with a* number of buyers, but any growler who takes a real 
interest* in his osier holt wbuld be reluctant to adopt this 
method, because the buyer may employ an indifferent cutter 
who, by careless or inexpert work, may damage the heads. 

3203.1 * * 
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The buyer* also dislikes this method of obtaining 

raw material. As a rule it is only the small-scale country 
worker, who does none of the finer work for which special 
varioti(?s of rods are essential, aixb who has family labour 
available for peeling and sorting, who finds it more econo- 
mi(^al to buy tlu^ standing ero]) of a local grower. 

It is not surprising that this method of obtaining raw 
material is coninioiu^st in the areas where the standard of 
osicu'-growirig is low and where the basket work is chiefly 
of th(* j’oiighest kind. In f dobcestershire and East Anglia 
th(‘ syst(un of buying a. standing crop sereins to be the^ general 
rule. Basket-niak(‘rs in these districts say that it is almost 
iiiipossi])l(^ to rent or buy suitabh^ ^landton which to grow 
their own (‘lops. There is a gcuieral complaint tliat the 
fajauers and landowiuus, who are the gi’owers here, know* 
littl(‘ about tlu^ vari(‘ti(‘s of osiers and the cultivation needed, 
and a]c‘ not vvvy willing to tak(‘ advice. Tlu^y are apt to 
account for tii(‘ poor quality of the rods produced by a vague 
geiua’alization as to the unsuitability of the local soil and 
climate for osiia’-growing. Otheu’s, who have }>robabIy never 
seem a well-kept osi(‘r-bed. will maintain thal osi(a*s need no 
cultivation. In (illoucest(Tshir(\ one basket-maker, wlu) 
obtains liis niat(‘iial f/*om a neigJibouiing estat(^ stated that 
h(* is oft(m consult(‘d as to vaj'ieties to be ])lant-od and 
methods of cultivation, and occasionally h(‘ sends some of 
his own imm to work in IIk^ beds. 

In Waj'wicksliin', i]i I9 lM, »nany basket-makers who in 
noi’inal time's A\ould havt' bought rods from Son)ers(‘t, WTre 
trying to ('Conomiz(' by buying standing cro])s from local 
beds whidi liad b('(‘n s(‘riousiy lU'glected during the war. 
This plan involved k'ss ex])enditur(', and there w’ei*e so few^ 
orders for baskets that the Jinm coidd giv(‘ tlulr time to the 
cutting and pcH'ling of the rods. The mat(‘rial. howawer, 
was poor, and only fit for I'ough woik. The high cost of 
labour had caused tlie ownims to neglect the t)eds to such 
an extent that in lh2:h when the ]>rice of rods had fallen 
and was still falling, it wamld not have paid them to clean 
the beds, cut aiid ])repare the rods, and sell them by the 
bnndJ(', as th(\v woidil have done in normal^ times. They 
w’erc therefore glad to dispose of the standing crops at a low 
price. 

There are a few' exce])tional cases of growers for a Ic^al 
market whose holts are well cidtivated. At Ely there is 
a fifty-five acre holt, of which nearly all the produce w^as 
formerly utilized in the big basketry workshops of the 
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•opposite side of the river. In 1922, when tliis c^listrict was 
surveyed, the holt was still clean and well cared for, although 
the workshops were shut. In this case the rods would be 
good enough for sale iij the wholesale markc^t, and in any 
case a grower on such a large scale must alw\ays have sold 
a certain amount of material in this way, although the holt 
was origim\lly planted in order to supj)]y the Ely workshops, 
where fruit sieves w^erc made. In Gambridgeshire, a small- 
holder was heard of who devoted the whole of his holding 
t^o osier cftltivation, and was said to lind a good market 
amongst local basket-makers. 

Clfh^s 5. hfth ci{\ss,(of basket-makers who do not 

themselves grow^ arty osi(u*s), includes the rural workers wdio 
buy from the growers in class 4 (see af)ovo), the ‘ garret 
men ’ in country towns, and many urban linns which do not 
come within th(‘ seo]>e of this survey. The wicker -furniture 
factories of Somerset, how'(‘V(u\ shoiihl b(^ mentioned, as they 
are closely eoniUH’ted with the osi(‘r-growdng industry of 
Sedgemoor, whence they obtain their su])plies of material. 
These linns ar(‘ coneiaitinttMl in and around Rridgwater ; 
on(‘, w hieh also owns osier beds, has already been mentioned 
in (iass 1 ; two ollicu’s in 1921 (‘aeh (Mn])loyed lifty w'orkers. 
There is a smaller linn in a Gambridgeshire village wliich 
emf)loys several giiis to make bieyrie baskets for the wiiole- 
sale trade, but it is unusual to limi a Irasket industry of tlris 
ty])e in a village. Since rods onlv of one partieular quality 
ar(‘ needed, and tJioso ratlier line, siieh a linn linds it more 
eojivenient to buy rods already prepared than to cultivate 
tlieir owji bolt. 

The ‘ gar-jet nierr ' aie single-ba ruled workers in the towms, 
wiio hav{^ not thr^ advantage (aijoyed by the majority of tire 
village makers of being able to cultivate their own osier- 
beds, or at least to obtain tlu-ii* material eheafiy by buying 
a cro}) from a local growu*r. 

(). The sixth class, comprising linns and individuals 
who carry on basketry in coiijurudion with some other 
industry, is a miscellaneous one. Basket-making on a largo 
or small scale is often carried on by shops wdiich sell fancy 
goods, toys, furniture, or mats and rugs. They may employ 
one or two men to make baskets for sale in tlic shop and to 
do ^-epairing w^ork, or baskets may be made in considerable 
quantijbipj^ for the wholesale trade. Similarly, a basket- 
mafeer in a market towm often keeps a small shop, mainly 
for the sale of his own goods, in which he stocks a few other 
articles, soipctimes including imported baskets of .the lighter 
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varieties, or rope and twine. Basket-making and rope-* 
making carried on in conjunction were met with in two or 
three instances. Basketry is also carried on by certain 
dealers in or manufacturers of tpols and materials for 
basketry and other handicraft work. 

Some firms employ a few men to make baskets for a special 
purpose of their own, such as the covering with wicker work 
of large sj)irit and pickle jars, for which a basket-maker may 
be employed at a pottery. Some produce salesmen in 
Gloucestershire and Warwickshire have sieves, pots, and 
other baskets for fruit and market-gardcm produce, made on 
their premises, although this practice is becoming less usual 
as the imported pots and sicv(‘s tend to oust the home-made 
kind. One salesman was met with who found it profitable 
to employ men to make certain l)ask(^ts of unusual shapes 
and sizes, such as 1) utter baskets and fell crates, which 
cannot be bought in larger quantities from injporters. In 
1923 this salesman found that he did not need sufficient of 
these to keep the two men busy all the year round, so they 
filled up th('ir time by making pots, which, howev'er, cost 
the salesman more than the Dutch ones which he buys in 
great quantities. In the Fen Oountry there are a number 
of salesmen or agents who cultivate small osier holts and 
employ a few men making sieves and other baskets for fruit. 

There arc many rural basket-makers working single- 
handed who also carry on some other industry. Fishermen 
on the south coast make their owm lobster and crab pots. 
Smallholders, es])ociaIly in Norfolk and the F(*n (Amntry, 
find basket-making a conveiiient industry for the slack 
winter months. On the Norfolk Broads, where reeds grow 
plentifully and reed thatch is much in use, many thatchers 
carry on bask(^t-making as an alternative industry for wet 
weather, when thatching cannot be done. 

An organization of basket-makers has been in existence 
since very early tilings, the Basket-makers’ Company being 
one of the oldest of the Craft Guilds. The modern organi- 
zation is the Emj)loycrs' Federation of Cane and Willow 
Workers’ Associations of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which the affiliated associations are those of London, Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, Yorkslpre, the Midland Counties, and 
the West of England and South Wales. These aseociatibns 
include many of the osier-growers, who have no Separate 
organization. Matters which affect the basket-making in- 
dustry are usually of equal importance to the willow^ -growers, 
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*and difficult questions with regard to •either trade usually 
arise in connexion with the basket industry, which is more 
complicated in its commercial aspect than the other. The 
Cane and Willow Workers’ Association, where it operates, 
fixes the selling prices of rods as well as the piece rates for 
basket-making. 

The meif are organized in the British Amalgamated Union 
of Basket-makers. Organization has advanced rapidly in 
recent years, but there are many difficultievs to be faced in 
these industries, and the niVal workers still remain almost 
unorganized. Owing to the simple natun^ of the industry, 
the fact that, thef plant *and tools needed are comparatively 
inexpensive* and that a business can be started with a small 
supply of material, it is easy for journeymen to become 
masters, and so the latter are largely recruited from a poorly 
educated class, amongst wliom organization is difficult. 
A large number of rural basket-makers arc neither employers 
nor employees, but men working by themselves. 

In South Cornwall there is a local branch of the Basket- 
makers’ Union and also an inde])endent Masters’ Association. 
Twenty-oii(^ out of the twenty-six journeymen in Penzance 
belong to the former ; the nunaining rnernlxu’s include one 
boy and the sons or brothers of the mastc^r makers. The 
weakness of the organization in the West of England is 
notable ; some of the ( Jloucestershire journeymen belong to 
a brarudi of the union of which the secretary is as far distant 
as Derby. The rates paid for this district are gemerally 
below those fixed for th(‘< Midland Counties. The industry 
in the Trent Valley district is j)robably the best organized 
in England. The East Midlands seem to bo almost totally 
lacking in any organization, and the same is true of the 
rural makers of Lincolnshire, East Anglia, and the south- 
eastern counties, and of the moi’o scattered rural makers in 
the other counties. 

Organization of the trade, in addition to regulating the 
rates of pay, standard of work, and tcTiiis of a})prenticeship, 
might help to bring the small isolated makers into touch 
with a wider market. A village basket-maker is chiefly con- 
versant with .the locally used varieties of baskets, but if 
there is a slackening of the demand for these he does not 
know how to find a fresh outlet for his goods nor what 
kinds may command a sale, in another market. It is often 
the* case that one of these Small rural makers is, with diffi- 
culty, earning the scantiest livelihood by making baskets 
for local farmers, whilst another, within a few mjles of him, 
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has quite a profitabicf industry for the supply of some special 
demand, and one which is capable of extension. 

III. T'he Marketing of Rods and t^ie Supply of Material 
to Basket-makers. 

Many basket-makers who cultivate their own* holts also 
need to obtain rods from other sources. A country basket- 
maker whoso })usinoss is on a small scale and who/loes none 
of the liner work for which special varieties are essential" 
may lind it more economical to buy the crop of a local 
grower, re-s(dling to other makers a»y surplus material that 
is unsuitod to his iisc, than to buy bundles o'f rods from 
a dealer. Particularly when the holt is near the workshop, 
when the basket-maker or one of his employees is competent 
to und(‘rtake the cutting of the crop, atul where family 
labour is available for j)e(iling and there is room for storage, 
does this mcfluxl of obtaining material find favour. In 
other cases, Jiowevor, it is disliked by tJie basket-maker, and 
may only be ado])ted for the sake of economy when ready 
money is short. 

Basket -makers who j)roduc(^ a great variety of work for 
the individual demands of private (uistomers, particularly 
the town makers, lind it more economical and less trouble- 
some to buy rods from the dealers, wlu) can supply white 
or buff rods of the dilTenuit kinds needed for different work, 
proj)erly sorted and made uj) into bundles. 

in the more im})ortant osier-growing districts, such as the 
Trent Valley, Sedgernoor, and Mawdesley, the local makers 
use a large quantity of the rods grown in the luughbourhood, 
although the suj)])ly, in these (uiscs, far exceeds the local 
demand, so there are many other buyers. These districts 
are the main sources of supply to basket-makers throughout 
the country. The Trent Valley rods, of better quality and 
more expensive than other English varieties, are little used 
by rural makers, being more suitable for the finer work done 
by towm firms for the wdiolesalc market, but some country 
makers, w ho also do a little of the lighter w ork, buy Notting- 
hamshire rods in small quantities for this purpose. The 
Somerset osiers are particularly suitable^ for the rural basket- 
maker, being cheaper than Nottinghamshire rods, ajid 
although not of such fine quality, good enough fdr^ajl but 
the finest work. Many country basket-makers who can 
obtain uncultivated rods from local estates use these for the 
rough browp w^ork, and buy from Somerset such peeled and 
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•buffed rods as they may need. There is an interchange of 
material between Somerset and some other districts, 
Worcestershire growers, for example, sending rods to 
Somerset and buying others there. 

In other districts than these three main ones, rods are 
grown' almost exclusively for local use, although a few cases 
were heard \)f in which growers produced a sufficient quantity 
to supply a market beyond tlieir own immediate locality. 
A largo grower in Huntingdonshire and another in Bedford- 
shire peel and buff tlieir best^rods for the wholesale market, 
selling the others for local use in tlunr lirown state. 

In Gloucestershire, tl^e E/ist Midlands, and Lincolnshire^ 
a considerable pro’^^ortion of the rods used arc grown by 
the basket-makers themselves or bought by th(;m from local 
growers. In AVarwickshirc few of the basket-makers have 
willow holts of their own, but they buy a good deal of their 
material from ludghbouring growcus. The basket-makers of 
Cornwall, Dorset, Wiltshire, Hampshire, the Isle of Wight, 
and Worcestershire, obtain their rods eJiiehy from Somerset 
and Berkshire ; Gloucestershire mak(u*s use Somerset rods 
for their liner work, and Somerset also supplies most of the 
material used in the rural districts in East Anglia and the 
south-eastern counties. For rough agricultural baskets, some 
Norfolk makers l)uy rods from the Fen Chuntry. 

Foreign rods do not se(un to be used very lai’gcdy by rural 
basket-makej’s, although large quantitic^s of them ai‘e im- 
ported. Many makers d(‘scribe thcju as ‘ poor stuff ’, and 
undoubtedly some of th(‘ im})()rted material is decidedly 
inferior to the English varic^ties. Tiie Dutch are rej)uted to 
grow rods of good quality, but seem to kecq) the best for home 
use. Some excellent material comes from Fram^e, but tiiis is 
of the kind used by makers of fancy baskets. Belgian rods 
are sometimes preferred to English, rathc*r because they are 
better sort(;d than on account of any su])eriority of quality. 

A few cases of the exjmit of Somerset rods to other 
countries were heard of, but they were probably casual 
shipments to meet abnormal conditions. Immediately after 
the war an American firm, which had formerly bought from 
France or Belgium, did a certain amount of trade with this 
district, and withies were also sent to Canada to relatives 
of ^the growers at home. Before the war a small quantity 
of rods was sent to Germany, but this trade seems unlikely 
to revive. 

In some cases there seems to be an unfortunate lack of 
co-operation between basket-makers and willow-growers. In 
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Yorkshire, in 1922, •several makers complained of the diffi-' 
culty of obtaining rods, speaking even of a shortage, whilst 
growers in the same district had difficulty in disposing of 
their crops. Makers complain tli^t the growers do not 
sufficiently study the needs of the users of the rods. The 
smaller growers often describe their crops vaguely as ‘ all 
kinds mixed and obviously take little trouble to select 
the best varieties and to keep them separate. They also 
fail to sort the rods in such a way that a bundle shall contain 
those of one size and one variety only. Thes(? criticisms 
apply chiefly to the farmers and others who grow willows 
as a side-line, and to the districts jn which willow-growing 
is not carried on very extcmsiv^ely. In Yorlashire one or 
two growers and basket-makers liad developed a profitable 
business as middlemi'n, buying crops of willows, sorting and 
preparing them, and rc-selling. Tlie holts from wdiich they 
bouglit their inabTial and the customei’s to wiiom they sold 
it w^ere all situated witliin quite a small area, and the fact 
that there was an oj)ening for such middlemen seems to 
indicate a, failure on the part of the growers and users of 
rods to co-oporat(% at a time when both classes w^re suffer- 
ing from slackness of t rade and cut prices, and therefore could 
ill afford to share their ])rolits with a tliird person. 

(k)mplaints about the soi ling and jiacking of rods are also 
made with regard to the Somerset withies, but in this case 
they apply (diietl^y to the green or brown (unpeeled) rods. 
Somerset osi(U’s an^ measunal by bolts, not by weight, and 
the bolts vary in size. Tlu green rods (those just cut) arc 
tied in ' fialf-bundles \ When the rods have been sorted 
and cleared of weials Indore being bundled, the half-bundle 
measures 2 ft. d in. in girth, at 4 in. from the butt ends. 
Two half-bundles, when peeled, make one bundle or bolt of 
white rods, this [)olt nKNisuring ‘5 ft. 1 in. Formerly, the 
standard measurenKuit of the bolt w\as 3 ft. 2 in. About 
two hundred of these bolts now' go to a ton. If the green 
rods are tied up unsorted and mixed with weeds, the half 
bundle measuri's 3 ft. 3 in., and al)out three of these half 
bundles go to oik' ])olt of pended rods. The ratio of peeled 
to unpeelod rods is variabkn depending uponAhe thickness 
of the bark and tlu^ size of the rod. There is more wastage 
of peel on smaller rods. Such variations in the size of the 
bundles are naturally inconvenient to those who buy green 
rods and, together with the Soniorset growers’ carelessness 
in the matter of sorting, help to render the Somerset rods 
unpopular in the Trent Valk\y, w here the growers have a high 
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•reputation for selling bundles containing the standard 
quantity and of even quality. It is said that one bundle 
of Somerset green withies may contain 15 per cent, less 
material than another pf nominally the same size, and a 
basket-maker stated that the number of usable rods in two 
bundles which he bought at the same time and for the same 
price was 620 and 440 respectively — an even greater varia- 
tion. Bolts in other parts of the country have varying 
measurements, but as tlie rods are usually sold by weight, 
this matters little. Ely bc-Jts are 32 in. in girth, whilst 
a neighbouring grower makes up bolts of 39 1 in. In the 
Trent Valley the ‘bundlgs of green rods are called ‘ yards 
measuring a«yard m circumferenc^e. 

Even the peeled rods are said to bo badly sorted in 
Somerset, so tliat buyers can never be certain of getting 
exactly wliat they order, and may r(K‘eive a certain amount 
of material which is of no use for their paiticular work. 
Again, vhen rods are sold by weight thoj'o is some uncer- 
tainty as to the amount of material which goes to make up 
any given weight, this amount varying not only according 
to the variety of rod but also according to the growth of 
the rods, their height and thickiusss, whi(*li diflers according 
to the season in whicdi they are grown. The general opinion 
in the indust jy, however, seems to be that it is more satis- 
factory to buy by weight, and tliat if only the rods are well 
sorted, there can be little cause for com])laint. Jt is in this 
matter of sorting that the cheapcT grad(\s of English rods 
are so infcaaor to fon?ign rods at tlie saim^ price. 

Amongst the osier-growers and bask(‘t-makers of the 
Trent \^alley district a system for the exchange of rods, 
known locally as marketing, is in force. The grower with 
a surplus seeks another man in tJi(‘. sauie predicament, and 
if each finds that the otlier’s surplus suits his requirements, 
an exchange is effected. The value to be placed upon the 
rods is said to be determined in tlu^si^ cases by offering them 
to two or three different dealers and taking the average of 
the prices offered. A system of this kind could only be 
carried out in a district where the growers are known to one 
another, and a spirit of confidence has been established in 
an industry oi fairly old standing. 

yomerset also has its own characteristic system of market- 
ing. Quantities of withies ^are auctioned annually here as 
standing crops, and many of the cottagers buy small plats, 
paying 10 per cent, deposit on purchase, the balance being 
payable the following midsummer, w^hen the rods have been 
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cut and sold. The* auctioneer thus fulfills the function of 
a bank by providing credit to the small men who could not 
otherwise afford to buy a crop. Although the system is said 
to be a costly one to these small buyers, it has given them 
a certain independence. Many of the big Somerset growers 
arc also merchants, and sell their own crops and those of 
other growers. Even before the war this had j^roved a 
lucrative business, and (luring the war, when the prices of 
rods rose rapidly, largo profits are said to have been made. 
The merchants often come in a good deal of abuse from 
the small growers, but there is no doubt that in this district 
at least they liave rendered a useful service to the industry 
by bringing tli(‘ groweis into touch with 'wider ‘markets and 
thus increasing trade and raising the vstaiidard of cultivation. 
They do iiot, \iki) the Yorkshire middlemen, re-sell the rods 
only in the same distri(*t. Not long ago the markc^t for 
iSomenset osi(‘rs was almost entirely a local one, but now 
a large numlKU’ of baske^t-makers all over England, including 
some in tlu^ 'Trent \^alley district itself, depend mainly on 
Somerset for th(‘ir supf)li(\s. 

The pric(^s of rods rose during the war to an extent even 
disy)ro})ortiomit(^ to the iiuTt^ase in the cost of cultivation 
aiul cutting. TIk^ pric(\s continued to be high until 1920, in 
which year the cost of sonu^ kinds of rods was live times tJio 
])re-vvar f)rice. In Nottinghamshire, jods which w(*re sold 
before the war for £4 a. ton, f(‘tch(‘(l £20 a t(.>n in 1920, and 
the pri(;o of a kind sold for £40 a ton before^ the war was at 
that time from 11120 to £140. Another instance mentioned 
was of brown rods which IxTore the war cost from £2 to £.5 
a ton, and which mcjv sold in 1919 for £14 a ton ; in excep- 
tional cas('s £24 a ton had been asked for thes(‘ I’ods. Dicky 
Meadowes were sold gremi before tlie war for from £70 to 
£80 a ton, and in 1920, at the annual auction at Mawdeslcy, 
they fet(*hed the samc^ })iiee. This kind of rod always fetches 
a high })rice. The following livst of prices actually paid at 
dilferemt times for pc'eled Dicky Meadowes was given to 
illustrate the rise from before the war to 1920 : 

Pre-war ...... 28.'?. a cwt. 

Jiin. IStKi ..... 48.<. . 

March 1917 ..... 48,s. 

May 11)17 52s. 

Sept. 1917 . . ■ . . . G5s. 

Fob. 191 S . . ... . 90s. 

.Ian. 1919 . . . ’ . . 190s. 

March 1920 220s. 

Ill 1921 another buyer said that ho had paid 2505, a cwt. 
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• Prices paid for other kinds of white ami buff rods in 1920 
ranged from £70 to £130 a ton, according to quality, and 
from £112 to £120 a ton was said to be the usual })rico at 
this time for rods of average quality. A grower who sold 
his crop of green Purpurea for from £G to £7 a ton before 
the war, sold it at £20 a ton in 1918, £50 a ton in 1919, and 
was asking £78 a ton in 1920. In Somerset it was said that 
whereas a hundred bundles of ])eeletl rods were sold for 
£17 10,9. before the war, similar rods fetched from 15 . 9 . to 
2%s, for a ^ngle huvdle in I9i^0, and that brown rods, sold 
for 2,9. a bundle befon^ the A\ar, were sold for from 9,9. to 
12.9. a bundle jn 1920. ^ 

A decline in these abnormal |)ri(*es began after 1920, and 
during the next few years they fell constantly. Jlasket- 
makers, therefore', became reluctant to buy moi*e than they 
required for thedr imnu'diate us(^. One man was met with 
in 1923 who had bouglit a large quantity of buff rods some 
years before at the rate of 2. >,9. a bundle. He expected to 
use them quickly on work whiedi he was accustomed to do 
for wlioleside orders but, with the ge'iuTal slump in trade, 
these oi‘d(‘rs soon dro])|)ed off, ami for several years this 
man was only making baskets for local ri'tail sale, for which 
buff rods wei’o iiot oft(*]\ needed. I^aiiy in 1923 ho still had 
on hand one* bundk^ of th(‘ rods wdiich he had liought at 25.9., 
the price; of which had by this time' fallen again almost to 
the j)re-w^ar \o\v\ of from .3.9. to 4.9. Another* basket-maker 
who bought some white' rods from Xewaik early in 1923 for 
£50 a ton, saw others of similar ([uality sold a few' months 
later in a different place for t3() a ton. Oc(;urren(;os of this 
sort naturally made bask('t-mak(‘rs hesitate to buy more 
than the smallest possible^ quantity of rods at a time, and 
growers began to iind difficulty in disposing of their crops 
before the firic'cs fell. Small grow its w ith little capital w ho 
failed to disf)Os(; of a crop (‘arly in the season WT)uId some- 
times, after the lapse of some months, sell their rods in 
a panic at a price far below' the cost of j)roduction, being in 
need of ready money and alarmed at the prospect of a further 
reduction in prices when the new crops should come on the 
market. 

Warwickshire grow'crs, in 1922, said that they w'crc selling 
in hundredw^eights wdiere they qsually sold in tons. The 
sucfden drop in the prices of rods was hard on grow'crs, as 
the cosVof growing and preparing the rods fell more slowly. 
One Yorkshire grower declared in 1922 that the cost of 
preparing his crop for market that year was only 10<$. a ton 
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less than ‘in the previous year, \d, a bundle off the wageto 
paid for peeling being the only reduction, wliereas the selling 
price was £21 a ton less. Figures given in other districts 
bore out this estimate, another statement being that rods 
which sold for £50 a ton in 1921 fetched only £30 a ton in 
1922. In Warwickshire, rods which had fetched as much 
as £60 or £70 during the war were said to be Sold in 1922 
at £20 a ton. 

The result of the general uncertainty in the trade and the 
sudden drops in prices between 1920 and 1923 was that 
])askot- makers became increasingly reluctant to buy the 
crops of local growers, preferring to order only such rods as 
they were certain of needing for immediate use-, which could 
more (easily be obtained in sortc'd bundles from the dealers. 
There has alv\'ays been some ekunent of risk in the buying 
of a whole crop, and when prices fell so rapidly this was 
greatly increased. Thus the small grower found it more and 
more difficult to dis])os(^ of his ])roduce, and became more 
unwilling, and at the same time, iinancially unable, to 
em])loy the necessary labour on tlu^ cultivation of his rods. 
These circumstances, of course, had an unfavourable eflect 
on the quality of the rods ])roduc(‘d, and so, by this vicious 
circle of cause and eflect, the difficulty of selling them was 
further increas(‘d. 

Raw' materials, other than willow, are used by many 
basket-makers. Of these materials tlie most important is 
cane. Basket-mak(*rs usually buy it. from London firms of 
im])oi‘ters or, in small quantities, from the linns who deal 
in all vari('ties of material, as well as tlu^ tools and appliances 
used by them. Wliok* cane is used for very heavy work, 
such as factory ske])s and large fish baskets, and for 
strengtliening the edges of transport hampers and other 
baskets wdiich rec^eive rough usage. In its split or ' manu- 
factured ' state it is used for seating chairs, for fancy baskets, 
and for tlu^ best quality of furniture. Much of this manu- 
factured cane comes through France and Germany, but 
since the w ar the plant required for splitting cane has been 
installed by a firm near Leicester. Four strips are split off 
each rod, leaving the round centi^, or pith, wLich is used 
for making light l)askets and cane furniture, whilst the split- 
off strips are used for seating chairs. • 

Rusli plait is sometimes w^oven into furniture fancy 
baskets, in conjunction with cane or osiers, for the purpose 
of decoration. The long strips of plait used to be made up 
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hi England in different centres near the Avon and other 
rivers in which the rushes grow/ but very little English 
plait is now used, as it can be produced more cheaply abroad, 
it is imported from BelgVim and Holland. Great quantities 
of it are used by the Nottinghamshire and Bridgwater firms, 
and one of the latter had cutting rights over a certain reach 
of the river ‘A von, whence they obtained rushes which were 
plaited in their Bridgwater works, both for local use and 
for sale to basket-makers in other districts. Straw plait, 
imported ffom China, is akio used in fancy baskets for 
decorative, purposes. 

• 

IV. The Cidtivaiwn of Osiers and Pre/paration of the 
Rods for Marlcet, 

Knowledge of the kinds of soil on whicli willows can be 
grown with success and of the varieties of willow best suited 
to any kind of soil is still incomj)lete, and there is room for 
research in those matters. It has (dready been mentioned 
that the kind of soil on whi(^h willows seem to thrive best 
is a rich, w(‘ll- watered lieavy loam (as in tlie Trent Valley), 
and that they have also been found to do well on dry, sandy 
ground with a good top soil (as at Mawalesley), on poor loamy 
clay and even on pcait (as on Sedg(‘moor). Mr. Hutcfiinson 
has stated that willows ‘ are generally growm on th(^ low lands 
bordering on streams. No other crop is as suitable to periodi- 
cally flooded land, and in regard to (economic husbandry this 
is their riglit place.’ - Growers in Glou(;estershire hnd it 
easy to obtain land along the banks of the Severn. It would 
be extremely interesting to discover in this ntaghbourhood, 
so much influenced by the tidal Severn, whether osiers can 
be grown in brackish water, and what sort, if any, thrive 
under such conditions, and which can endure iJie greatest 
quantity of salt in the water. Another interesting subject of 
research would be to discover if land that is now^ covered or 
partially covered by the river at high tide or in flood time 
could be raised in level by succes.sive plantings of osiers and 
eventually turned to more important uses. Very rich grazing 
lands are now to be found in the neighbourhood of the Severn, 
especially on the flat plain that stretches from Berkeley to- 
wards the river ; if these could be increased in arc^a by some 
such measure as the above, it would be to the future advan- 
^ • 

^ See Chapter III. Rush, Sedge, and Reed Industries. 

* ‘ Willow growing and Basket making Journal of the Board of Agri> 
culture, February 1916. 
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tage of the farmer, as well as to the present advantage of the 
willow-grower ancl basket-maker. 

The same kind of land does not suit all varieties of willow. 
One of the greatest difliculties in willow-growing is to suit the 
variety to the land and, when planting willows for the first 
time, exf)ert advice is essential if the crop is to have a good 
mark('tai)l(^ value. A ]X)or variei-y may do better on land 
that is suited to it than a good one on the same land if the soil 
is not a])]m>priate. The effect of heavy soil on the willow is 
to giv(‘ what the growers and Vasket-makers call'" nature 
toughness— of a sort that is ' kind ' or pliable. . This is a 
valuable quality in basket rods. It is sa»:d that ‘ land that 
will bear fat beasts Avill b(,ar good willows ’. • Willows are 
sometiuK^s grown on sewage farms, though not always with 
su(H‘ess. Sewagf* willows an* usually f)f inferior quality and 
do not ‘ bull ' to such a ri(dK (‘ven colour as others. More- 
over', tb(* cutting of s(wvag(^ willows is not- a pleasant task, 
and tlH‘ coi'jjoration ow ning the farm usually tries to sell the 
rods as a standing (*ro]> to avoid the trouble of arranging for 
the cutting, ])eeling, and ])re{)aration for sal(‘. If a common 
osier, which is naturally pi'one to florid grow th, is ])lanted on 
a sewage farm, tlu^ fatiu^ss of tlu' land tends to ‘ blow it up ’ 
and th(' rods will ' s))(ich *, or break at the edges, when 
W’orkc'd, and thus are of little use to th(‘ baske^t-maker. A 
certain t.y])e of willow, how(‘ver, has been discovered to be 
suitable to the conditions of Iht' s(‘wag(‘ faini, a variety known 
as S, htjtpo'phdifolid . which is believeal to be a hybrid betw^een 
S. and S. iridndrd, two of the s])(‘cies most in use for 

basket rods.* 

Difference^ of soil has bean known to change a variety to 
a great extiuit. One gi'ower had Black Maul grow n on high 
land, at ravemham, and also on low land in the valley of the 
Nene. Both were ‘ buffed ' together, but the former came 
out a decq) reddish colour and the latter a very pale buff. 
The variety known as (di])skins is said to grow crooked in a 
certain holt in Northamptonshire, whereas in other places it 
grows straight. Mr. J<]llnior(' gives an instance of an American 
rod, Welch, which was entirely different from the English 
rod of the same name but which, when planted in England, 
could not be distinguished, after three years growth, from the 
English variety. A theory held in the Trent Valley to 
explain the relatively poor quality of Somerset willows is that 
the Somerset growers have not yet found the varieties really 
suited to their land. 

^ W. P. Ellmore, The Cultivation of Osiers and Willows. 
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• The innumerable species within the genias Salix are a subject 
of great difference of opinion amongst botanists. From the 
industrial point of view they may be classed as those that 
grow to timber size and ^hose whose habit of growth is low 
and bushy and whose shoots can be cut yearly for basket 
rods. The varieties used for baskets belong to three species, 
S. viminalis^ or common osier, a soft willow, often known as 
a ‘ full top \ S. triandra, or willow, a hard willow, known also 
as ‘ fine top and S. purpurea, or bitter willow, also a hard 
rQd. The distinction between willows and osiers is not 
generally observed, except by the more scientific growers.^ 
Until the nineteenth century only S. viminalis, in some 
forty of its varieties bilt quite uncultivated, formed the 
staple basket-making material in England, but in the early 
part of that century attention w as given to the cultivation 
of this species of willow. In a report written by T. Selby, of 
Otford, Kent, as early as ISOO, tlie writer sJiows that ho 
has been making ex])eriments in tlu^ matter. William 
Scaling, of Rasford (Notts.), about the middle of the nine- 
teenth centurv, made many e\perim(*nts and published 
pani])hlets on the subjt'ct, and in (hM’many, d. A. Krabe, of 
Prummern, iK^ar Aachen, juiblishedhis Lehrhueh der nationale.n 
Weidcskidiur in 188 (). The study of tlu^ cultivation of the 
willow % especially of the Purpurea, was giviui an impetus by 
the discovery by Leroux, in 1831 , of the bitter principle in 
willow* bark from which salicin is made. Quinine w^as at one 
time extracted from the liquor in which ‘ Dicky Meadowses 
a variety of J^urpuren, had been boiled. Both these natural 
])roducts hav(^ now, however, be(‘n su])erse(led by the coal- 
tar j)roducts. 

Each of the three chi<‘f species of willow* used for basket- 
making has its own characteristic's from the basket-makers’ 
and the growlers’ point of viciw. the osier, grows 

on poor ground better than Triandra, and thrives under dry 
conditions. It is used for coarse work of any sort and also 
for ‘ skeined ’ (f)ronounced ‘ skeened ') work — that done with 
split rods. Longskin, the best kind of osier, is alternatively 
called Longskein, and is often skeined or split. Triandra 
requires good, heavy soil, and when grown on such land its 
‘ nature ’ is lik^ whipcord. It is usecl for chair})acks and all 
‘ fitched ’ work (that done with two rods twisted together 
as tSiey arq woven), and, in fact, for any work that requires 
strength** and fine quality. Purpurea, the most famous 
variety of which is Dicky Meadowes, is one of the few kinds 

^ Cf. note on p. 3. 
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of willow that will grow well in sandy soil. It is used for all 
kinds of fine work, such as the making of shopping and fancy 
baskets. Certain varieties, known as Kecks, are suitable 
for skeining. This species is said tP have, at times, such a 
wonderful ‘ nature ’ that ‘ you could lace your boots with it 
It is very small in size and expensive to grow, as there is not 
much weight to the acre, but it always fetches high prices. 

Basket-makers say that wild willows, as a rule, have 
no ‘ nature or that, if by chance they have it, it is not ‘ kind 
One gj’ower told of some willoA^s which he had found growing 
wild on the west coast of Cumberland whose nature was of 
the ‘ kindest ’, and which strongly resembled a variety of 
Dicky Meadow es called White Bud. Although it is probable 
that these were escapes from some cultivated plot, it is 
obvious that the climate and soil must have suited them for 
them to maintain their quality without cultivation. 

Since the art of cultivation of the wdllow' has been carried 
to its higlicst pitch in the Trent Valley, a list of the kinds in 
common use tliere is given : 

S. vhniunlis, the common osier : Longskin, Silverskin, 
Black, Whit(i, and Green Osier, Black toj), Alerrin or Yellow' 
Osier, Ki^llum, Blob, and Black rod (a cross between a 
Yimiruilis and a Triandra, grown at Castle Donington). 

aS. triandra, the hard wallow : Black Maul or Mole, Black 
German, Wissender or Newkind (also called Black Norfolk), 
White Dutch N(‘wkind, Somerset Newkind, Stone Rod or 
Brown Spaniard, (Tolden Chelsea and otlier golden varieties, 
PreneJi willowy S])aniard, Hibbert (also called Glibskin or 
Wilkinson). 

S, pvrpurm, the bitter wdllow' : Dicky Meadowns — Red 
Bud, White Jhid, and Blue Bud— Red Kecks and White 
Kecks, Scalings (also calleil Basfords or Mawdesleys). 

In most districts of the Trent \\alley the Black Maul or 
Black Gorman holds the field in popularity, but growers near 
Gainsborough put their faith in the Whssender. 

Sedgemoor, with its spongy peat subsoil and winter flood- 
ing, is not suitable for the finer varieties of willow, but the 
coarser sorts, known in this district as rods, as distinct from 
osiers, yield very heavy ero})s. Even on Sedgemoor improve- 
ment in the quality of the rods has been effected in recent 
years by the discarding of inferior sorts, and there is a 
tendency, increasing since the war, to plant , on water 
meadows with a firm clay subsoil, on pasture not liable to 
flooding and even on arable land, rather than on the peaty 
moor. The favourite variety is Black Mole ; Champion and 
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Newkind are also found frequently, and Ked Bud is said to be 
suitable. A grower and merchant, 80 per cent, of whose 
withies are Black Mole, named as the necessary kinds, in 
order of merit, Black Mole, Champion Rod (said to be 
another variety of Black Mole), Stone Osier, Mealy Top, and 
Old French.^ 

The most* famous variety grown in Lancashire is Dicky 
Meadowes. It is said to have been discovered by a certain 
Richard Meadowes who lived in Mawd(‘sley. H(^ brought 
scfme raspberry canes from libroad, and by planting the 
withies with which these were bound he produced this 
highly prized . variety of bitter willow. Besides Dicky 
Meadowes, of Dicks, there are grown around Mawdesley 
Longskins, Purple Rods, Mawdesleys, and others. 

Growers in other districts often do not distinguish one 
kind from another, and say either that they grow ' all kinds ’ 
or that there is only one kind and that is the common osier. 
Certain vaiicties, however, are extemsively grown and known 
by name in many counties. Of tliese Black Maul is the 
most popular, and is mentioned by almost every grower who 
knows any varieties by nam(\ Worcestershii'e seems to be 
the only county in which w illows are cultivated to any extent 
where this variety is not knowm ; here lUack Spaniard 
takes its place, together wdth a kind called Blach Sally. This 
latter seems to be merely a dialect name for a black willow of 
some sort, sally being, of course, the same woi*d as sallow, 
which is a general term applienl to willow or any soft wood. 

In the districts where fruit pots are made — the counties 
of Gloucester, AVorcester, Hereford, and Warwick — Clay Rods 
and Stone Rods are popular. "Jiie latter were also mentioned 
in Yorkshire. Other Warwickshire varieties arc ( Jold Stone 
(also known in Gloucestershire) or Keck, and a kind knowm 
as Fast-Grower, which is said to be tall and coarse, with no 
‘ nature Varieties described as Red, Brown, and Yellow 
Willows, and also Longskin, w’^ere found in Gloucestershire. 
Spaniards are grown in Yorkshire for scuttle making, and 
in the Fen Country where they are used in skeins for stitching 
straw skeps. Newkinds are used in Yorkshire and through- 
out the Fen Country, where they are distinguished as Black 
Newhinds and White Newkinds. Other sorts found in York- 
shire were Common Osiers, Brown Tops, Golden Osiers, 
Brownskin' and Redskin and Black German. Other Fen 
Country'^varieties are, in addition to Black Maul, Red and 
Golden Maul, and Golden Willow, the last being used for 
tying celery. In Cambridgeshire, Brown Hollands, Glibskins, 
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and Red Rods are dlso grown, and in a large holt near Petef- 
borough there were Brown Hollanders and French and Welsh 
willows. A variety known as Nottingham Osier was found 
in Northants, and here Dutch Osici^^, which are light coloured 
and soft and fit close together when plaited, were planted 
especially for scuttle-making. In one small plot near Berwick, 
the ownin' of which sliowed great interest in the different 
varieties and their cultivation, Spaniards, Black Norfolks, 
Common Osiers, and ca Golden variety are grown, ^ Champion 
and Newkind were mentioned" near Guildford, and Newkifid 
again, Bent Willows and Yellow Willows at Rye.* Yellow 
Osiers are grown in Cornwall. ^ " 

The accommodating capacity of some varii'ties of willow 
to grow almost anywliere has given rise to the idea that no 
cultivation is necessary for this crop. Nevertheless the best 
growers have shown that no crop responds more readily to 
careful husbandry. The influence of the stajidard of cultiva- 
tion of willows in any locality u[)on the basket-making in- 
dustry of the neighbourhood, and vice versa, can be seen in 
the Bridgwatiu', Trent Valley, and Fen districts. In the 
Trent Valley, when*, the growing and prei)aration of willows 
is a fine art, the best basket work is done ; tlu? Bridgwater 
industry is of a lower grade owing to the poorer quality of 
iSedgemoor withies, whilst, conversely, in districts such as 
the Fen Country, Avhere the rouglu^r kind of baskets for agri- 
cultural use or the packing of fruit are the cJiief ])roduct, the 
local standard of willow cultivation is on the whole a low one. 

The ])reparation of tiie ground for a willow crop is of the 
utmost irn})ortan(*e. Very df^ep ploughing or digging is 
necessary. (V^rtain growers who have high standards of 
willow (uiltivatio]! believe in using a steam ])l(>ugh once or 
twice over the land and a steam cultivator as many as eight 
times. Between tlu^ ploughing and the cultivating men and 
WTjmen go over the ground clearing away w^eeds. If a plough 
is not used, careful growers have the ground dug ‘ the full 
draw of the s})ade and half a draw^ below ’ or two spits deep. 
In the Trent Valley the total cost of ])reparing the ground by 
means of steam tackle, together with labour for w^eeding, the 
cost of sets and of planting, the incidental expenses connected 
with hedging, ditching, and draining, and the cultivation 
during the first year had amounted to £100 an acre during the 
season 1920-1 in a case in w^hich the greatest^ possible 
amount of care had been expended on every process. The 
preparation of the ground in a less ambitious manner, such 
as would probably be employed by a small grower, together 
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with planting, could be carried out at thife time at a total cost 
of from £40 to £G0 per acre. In Somerset the total cost of 
preparing the ground and planting and keeping the beds 
clean during the first yoar was estimated in 1920 as about 
£48 Cys. per acre, whilst before the war it could liavtj been done 
for £9 156 *. an acre. The cost of the sets was the largest item 
in tlie Somerset estimate, amounting to £25. In other dis^ 
tricts much less care is usually given to the preparation of the 
land, at a correspondingly lower initial outlay counter- 
balanced bf smaller returns cfi the croj)s. 

The number of sets needed to plant an acre is from fifteen 
to twenty-f our thousand, accojxling to the method of planting. 
In districts wiiere the cultivation of osiers is not very care- 
fully^ studied the grower needing s(^ts cuts them from his own 
holt. Even in tJie Trent A^alley sc>mc^ growers use their own 
sets when they have a variety wliieh has already done well 
on the land and do not want to risk a eliange. Other growers, 
however, believe that sots ])lante(l on the land from which 
they were cut will lose their vitality, or that one variety will 
exhaust the land if giown on it eontinuoiisly, and therefore 
they obtain tluhr 8(ds from other growers. Some growers 
insist on sets cut from slK)ots of only a year's growth, others 
are content with tliose from two or thnn^ year olds. Several 
sets can b(' cut from one rod. In tlie Ely garths set-cutting 
w'as seen in progn^ss in the (‘aiiy spring, side by side with the 
trimming of the rods, ( ertain rods W'ore selected and sets 
were cut off their butt (aids by' moans of a set cutter, a species 
of shears w ith one l)lade fixed on a stand and the other w orked 
by means of a long liandlo. The s(ds, as tlioy wer(‘ (mi, were 
piled up neatly between four sticks stuck in the ground. In 
Somers(‘t the sets wau’e cut thirteen inches in kuigth. A good 
planter will push them into the earth so that it is unnecessary 
to go over the ground again to make the s(»il firm. lie carries 
the sets in his kdt hand and pushes tlumi in with the palm 
of his right hand, which is ])rot(‘cted by a leather shield. His 
forefinger measures the height (thivo inches) of ilie piece left 
above ground. H(^ can gauge the correct distanee from set 
to set without ineasuremont, })ut lias a line to keej) Ins ranks 
straight. 

The distance* betw^eon the sets in planting depends upon 
whether a horse hoe is afterwards fo be used in the beds. In 
the Trent Valley the modern system is to put in the sets 
eighteen Inches apart in eiiter direction. This leaves room 
for a horse hoc to go both up and down the ranks and across 
them. More conservative growers leave twenty inches 

D2 
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between the rows aftid nine inches between the plants and 
use a hand hoe, or if a horse hoe is used it only goes up and 
down the ranks. In Somerset the usual method is to leave 
twenty -two inches between the ranks and fifteen inches from 
set to set. Here the horse hoe is used between the ranks and 
seventeen thousand sets to the acre is the usual allowance. 
Some growers prefer to j)lant closely in order t*o make the 
rods grow straight, ‘ They [)ull each other up as one grower 
explairu'd. Moreover, the horse does a certain amount of 
damage to the crop and the ho^is apt to go too de^ep, with the 
result that tlic willows scab at the base. On the other hand, 
the heads will grow more rods when thei^e is greater space 
between them, and many growers consick^r tlijit it is of little 
consequences if tli(‘ rods are slightly bowed at the base during 
the first few years ; when worked in a damp state, as they 
are by the basket-maker, the rods straighten out easily 
enougii. Stools planted wide aj>art may bear as many as 
twenty-live rods to a head, whereas when narrow planting 
is adopted six or sevcm to a head is more usual. The harm 
done by the liorse hoe is eonsiden^d by the more advanced 
growers as slight companKl witli the saving of time and 
money effected. In the districts wherti willows are not very 
carefully cultivated a horse h(H‘ is seldom used. On rough, 
uneven land it is not [)racti(;abl(‘, and wlien the willows are 
grown on very small or narrow stri|)s of land, as is often the 
case alongside a stream, the wast(‘ of spac(5 on the ‘lioadland 
necessitated by tlie use of the horse hoe, is a serious considera- 
tion. 

There are many risks in camnexion with planting. For 
the first year the crop is very dc|X)iidant upon the weather. 
Even in a stjason in wliich the old plants do well there may be 
losses among the young jdants. Jt is considered that, as a 
rule, no recei})ts from the maiden crop should be reckoned 
when estimating the possible profits from a new osier-bed. 
This crop mfiy ev(m be a source of exj)ensc in cases where 
the grower has to pay to have it carted away. If the season 
is favourable it may ])roduco three tons to the acre. The 
Trent Valley grower already mentioned, who spent £100 per 
acre in the preparation and planting of a holt, sold the maiden 
crop at the rate of £100 per acre in 1921, but this was a very 
exceptional case. The us\ial e.stimatc is that, under normal 
conditions, receipts by the end, of the third year should have 
repaid all expenditure. - 

Most Trent Valley growers consider that an osier-bed, to 
be kept in first-rate condition, should be hoed, either by 
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hand or by a horse hoe, three times 'each year, in early 
spring and summer. Once the ground is neglected and weeds 
become established and their roots entangled with the willow 
roots, they can only be t;nt above the ground. All growers 
who take a keen interest in willow cultivation are emphatic 
on the question of weeding. As one of them said, ‘ No land 
will bear two crops and if it bears weeds it won’t bear 
willows', whilst another explained that ‘ the beds must be 
kept clean — clean like the l>ack of your hand 
• The Lancashire method of keeping the beds clean is to use 
a ‘ double-reefed ’ plough early in the year ; this throws the 
earth over the.sturtips an^ it is later removed by hand. Later 
in the year, Wiion the slioots are too high to allow of the use of 
machinery, men are employed, if necessary, to weed by hand. 
These beds, seen in Juu(‘, looked ])articu]arly neat and clean. 
Somerset growers maintain that if tlie beds aie hoed 
thoroughly during tlie lirst three years of their life all that is 
necessa-i y thereafter is to cut down the wc^eds (^acL year when 
the rods have grown. It is said here that when the withy 
beds are established the thick, tall growth of the rods is 
enough to keep down w(mh1s. The dro])ping k^avc^s of the 
willows supy)Iy all that is neealed as regards manure. In 
other districts, where most of the rods are grown only for 
local use in rough work, some growers, particularly farmers 
whose osier ero]) is only a. side line, do no more than clean the 
beds once a ycuir. Fow small grower’s, exce])t in the Trent 
Valley area, do more than this, although sonu^ admit that 
their holts are not kept as clean as they should be. There are, 
however, several growers on a larger scab* outside the 
Trent \^alley who have (juite a high standard of cultivation. 
One of them declared that ‘ beds be wed at k^ast tliree 
times a year ’. The rapid fall in the prices of rods, the general 
uncertainty in the industry and tlie high cost of labour in the 
years following the war, rendered the owners of many beds 
unable or unwilling to continue to spend money on keeping 
them clean whilst they had no prospect of securing any 
adequate return for the outlay. Once a bed deteriorates 
seriously it costs almost as much to get it into good order as 
to plant afresli. Even before the war a grower who had taken 
over a neglected bed had expended £40 an acre to get it into 
goqd condition. 

A weedy bed renders the willows more liable to blight by 
weakening the stocks. Blighted shoots branch out sideways 
and their value as rods is diminished. Spraying is the only 
remedy, but it is often neglected owing to the cost. Pollard 
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willows, which ar^ sometimes cultivated, especially fof 
‘ sticks ’ (the strong two or three year old rods used in furni- 
ture), are particularly liable to blight, and so are the withies 
grown on Scdgcrnoor. • 

The length of the life of a willow holt varies according to 
the variety grown, the suitability of the soil and the care given 
to the crop. A holt comes to full bearing capacity about the 
fourth year. On poor ground it may not last for more than 
ten years, but under good conditions twenty or thirty years of 
bearing maybe expected, and^in exceptional cifcumstances 
a holt has been known to produce good rods for forty years, 
tn the Trent Valley this is the greatest length of time for 
which a holt is allowed to remain. At the end Of this period, 
if not before, it is rooted up and the ground ploughed, dug, 
and manured to prepare it for a fresh planting of willows or 
some other erof). In Somerset it was said that beds might 
continue to yield heavy croj)s for as long as thirty years if 
poor roots are replaced by new ones from time to time. A 
Sedgemoi’c grower, however, estimated the average life of a 
bed on peat as fourteen years. When the yield diminishes 
here the beds are let down to grass, the stumps being rooted 
up. The land is grazed for four or five years and is then 
I)loughed uj) and other crops are grown. Some growers, 
who do not expend much care on their beds, let them down to 
grass after seven or eight years’ growth and replant after 
another five years. 

Growers in other districts, with the exception of those at 
Mawdesley and a few in different parts of the country who 
own large holts, seldom think of uprooting a whole bed and 
replanting. They merely remove old stumps from time to 
time, putting in very tall sets, about three feet high, just 
after the rods have been cut, so that the new^ shoot has the 
greater part of a year’s growth on it before the older shoots 
grow up around it. A bed treated in this way will ‘ go on for 
c^ver according to the rather indifferent standards of these 
growers. 

The rods are cut with a hook, the near sides of two ranks 
being cut in one journey. A sharp upw ard movement, deft 
and quick, is needed, and the rods should be, cut as close as 
possible to the stump. Good cutting is as important to osier 
stumps as good pruning is to fruit trees. A good cutter was 
once described as leaving the. heads ‘as neat afe a Savoy 
cabbage ’. In an osier-bed wher'e the rods have always been 
carefully cut the stools are but little higher than the level 
of the ground. With bad cutting they grow taller and 
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ialler, till they are sometimes a foot* above the ground. 
After very careless cutting the stools may have to be trimmed. 
A story was told in Gloucestershire of a marshy osier-bed in 
which, after the hunt h^d drawn it and passed on, a fox was 
found snugly asleep on an osier stump. The fact that the 
stump was tall and largo enough to provide the fox with a 
dry bed oirfc of harm’s way demonstrates the careless cutting 
to which the osier-bed had been subjected. 

The cut rods, if they are to be used brown, are by a care- 
fjil grower brimmed before being tied up in bundles. A man 
standing by the loosely piled^n^wly cut rods takes them up 
one by orio‘^d slices the twigs off each with a hook. The 
trimmed roerf are mad8 into bundles, each bundle being 
bound by tw^vithies, and stacked. 

Rods as used by the baske^t-maker arc eitht^r brown, white, 
or buffed. The brown are simply stacked to dry with the 
bark on, the white are those which have been peeled, and the 
buff are those which have been boiled in their skins, and thus 
stained a fine buff colour with the tannin from the bark, and 
afterwards peeled. A great deal of buffing is done by Trent 
Valley growers, and in this district cutting and buffing begins 
in November and continues until April ; peeling white begins 
when the .buffing season is over. Nearly all the Mawdesley 
osiers are buffed, and here the work begins in October. A 
certain amount of buffing is also done in Somerset, but by 
many firms here the rods arc buffed in the summer, the work 
beginning in July as soon as peeling white is over. Cutting, 
however, begins in November, as in the Trent Valley, 
except on certain beds which are liable to flooding, which 
renders steady work impossible until after January. In 
most other districts buffing is not carried out, all the rods 
being sold brown or peeled white. When no biiffing is done 
cutting may not begin until the spring. 

Unless special precautions are taken to preserve the rods 
in the right condition they can only be peeled white during 
about six weeks, between the beginning of April and the end 
of June, wliilst the sap is rising and the willows bursting into 
leaf. The peeling period can be lengthened by several 
different methods, which are described by Mr. Hutchinson.^ 
The methods he enumerates are : ‘ (1) Growing several 
varieties which attain in succession to the best peeling con- 
dition, ( 2 ) Couching, which consists in placing the bundled 
spring-»..at rods in definite order forming heaps, (3) Pieing, 

^ H. P. HutchinBon, ‘ Willow Growing and Basket Making Journal of 
the Board of Agriculture^ February 1916. 
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in which the bundlts are placed on the ground, one layea 
thick, heating being prevented by repeated watering and 
turning ’ (Yorkshire growers added that it was important 
to stack the rods on some foundation to keep them clear of 
the earth. They cover the rods with peelings), ‘ and (4) 
Pitting, in which the rods, cut in March, are bundled and 
placed on end in ditches or in specially constfucted pits 
through which water is induced to flow. Root, flower, and 
leaf development takes place, but secondary thickening 
is slow, so that peeling may be continued until ^^uly.' Tlu^ 
last method is very frequently followed along the Severn and 
in the Ely district, in Somerset about JEour^blths of the 
rods which are to bf» peek;d are pitl^ed, only Ot O fiftli being 
stripped immediately they are (*-ut. It saves labour to peel, 
or strip, at once, but this may necessitate hurried cutting 
which spoils tlu^ stocks. In Yorkshire the rods are often pied 
and may be kept in this way for thrive months. The labour 
necessary for eitlier jutting or jneing adds greatly to the cost 
of the j)eeling process, and this is a deterrent to small growers 
who are often only able to peel as many rods as can be dealt 
with immediately they are cut. 

If peeling is started too early the bark does not come clean 
off the butt ends of the rods. The process is a very old one. 
Xenophon, in his account of the Thirty Tyrants of Athens, 
tells of the exiled Creeks who had seized on the Piraeus 
making themselves shields of ‘ whitened osiers ’. They had 
evidently discovered that whereas un peeled rods hold 
moisture and rot quickly, the wet does not soak into the 
peeled rods. This is why farmers are often willing to ])ay the 
extra j)rice for agricultural baskets made of j)eeled j*ods. 

In peeling, the rods are drawn througli a l)reak, of which 
different patterns are in use. One kind consists of two stri])s 
of slightly curved steel screwed together at tlieir lower ends so 
that their upper parts curve avay from one another. The 
inner sides are faced with rounded pieces of iron. The break is 
fastened to a wooden bench and each rod is pressed down into 
it and drawn through, the spring of the steel being strong 
enough to squeeze the bark off. The slight outward curves of 
the pieces of steel form a neck widening towards the top so 
that the break fits any size of rod. Another tyj^e of break 
is formed of two S -shaped pieces of steel placed back to back 
to form a flask shape, the rods being drawn through the 
narrow neck at the top. Illusirations of several different 
types of break are given by Mr. Ellmore.^ 

^ W. P. Ellmore, The Cultivation of Osiers and Willows, 
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• The buffing process is said not to havti been known outside 
England until recently. Since the war it has been more widely 
adopted on the Continent, many Belgians having learnt the 
process when they were^refugees in this country. 

The Trent Valley method of buffing is to boil the rods 
for from two to five hours and leave them to cool overnight. 
They are Reeled the next day by women, who stand around 
the tank picking out the still hot rods as they need them. 
The peelers wrap rags round their fingers to prevent soreness, 
and remove the bark by pulling the rods through their hands. 
In Somers gt^ much of the bmling is done by outworkers in 
their own homes^ and ^Iiis .means that the rods must be 
boiled and tl^n distributed to the strippers, who may live 
some distance away. Some firms do not have boilers of 
their own, but send the rods elsewhere to be boiled. Rods 
which have been allow^ed to cool and become partly dry before 
they are stripped are not so soft as those which are taken 
straight from the tanks, and breaks must therefoi'o be used for 
the stripping. If the rods have become too dry tliey may be 
soaked again before stripping, but this has not quite the same 
effect as peeling them when still soft from boiling. The 
breaks, moreover, are apt to enick and injure tlie boiled 
rods, which have become brittle and tender. The Somerset 
method of buffing accounts to a great extent for the in- 
feriority of Somerset rods, w hich have been described by 
Trent Valley growers, with picturesque exaggeration, as ‘ all 
smashed to ribbons by the breaks’. A certain amount of 
buffing in Somerset is carried out in stripping yards or sheds 
on the growers’ premises, but even in these cases the rods are 
sometimes sent away to be boiled. 

In tlie Trent Valley the yield from a holt is calculated 
by weight, but the weight of a given quantity of rods may 
vary considerably according to the relative proportions of 
pith and wood, and these depend upon tlic season. The 
quality of the rods also varies from year to year, even with 
the most careful cultivation. The crop one year may be 
suitable for peeling and selling as white rods and next year 
may only be fit to be sold as brown rods and may be no more 
than two thirds in weight of what it was the year before. 

‘ Hullings ’, rods of the smallest size, may weigh from twelve 
to fourteen pounds a bundle one^year and only eight or nine 
pounds another year for a biindle of the same circumference. 
When little care is given to cultivation the variability is even 
greater. One estimate of the yield from holts in this district 
was that stools of three years’ growth may bring seven tons 
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to the acre ; anothei^ grower considered that eight tons to the* 
acre from ten*year-old stools was a high figure. The weight 
of the crop, of course, depends on the variety of willow grown 
as well as on other circumstances. Two and a half tons to the 
acre is considered a good yield for Dicky Meadowes, a parti- 
cularly small rod. The quantities of Somerset withies are 
always calculated in bolts instead of by weight, *and as the 
amount of material which goes to a bolt is variable it is 
difficult to (estimate the yield in tons per acre. The average 
yield in this district is estimated at about six^c^y bolts o^f 
white rods pc^r acre the first year, a hundred apdj^liirty the 
second, and from two hundred to three hundre'fl bolts per 
acre from the third onwards. A large firm ^lltivating two 
hundred acres put the average yield at two hundred bolts 
per acre, whilst an expert grower reckoned to get a hundred 
and fifty bolts from his half-acre plot, probably by more 
intensive cultivation. These estimates are all calculated in 
peeled rods. About thn^e tons of green rods make one ton 
when peeled, and about two hundred bolts of white rods go to 
the ton, so that tlu^. average yield of Somerset beds would 
seem to be from three to four and a half tons of green rods per 
acre in full bearing capacity, a low average when compared 
with tlu‘ Trent Valley figures, but on(^ which may be accounted 
for perhaps by tlie lower standard of cultivation in Somerset. 

In Worcest(u^shire the yield was estimated at from two 
thousand to three thousand liundles of green rods, from a 
ten to twelve acre holt — about two hundred and twenty- 
seven bundles jicr acre-" but the \v(‘ight of these bundles was 
not given. 'The yield from a certain two and a half acre holt 
had fallen from an average of eight hundred bundles before 
the war to two hundnHl bundles — and tliose of j)Oor quality — 
in 1920, owing to lack of cultivation. 

In Somerset it was estimated that before the war a man 
might, with the help of his family, work a five-acre withy 
bed, and tbe maximum return from the croy) would be £260 
in a year. In addition to the h(dp which wife and children 
could give it would })robably be necessary to hire labour for 
the cutting of the rods, and there is also the expense of 
carting to be considered. In a bad season the crop would 
not fetch so much, and blight, to which the Se'dgemoor beds 
are peculiarly liable, might niin a whole crop. During the 
war the return from withy beds worked by famdly labour 
was estimated at a maximum of £70 per acre. It Vas said 
that between 1914 and 1920 growers wdio employed labour 
might realize from £70 to £90 per acre net profit. 
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• The rental of osier-beds in the Trent Vlilloy is low compared 
with other districts and increased very little during or since 
the war. The usual rent in 1920 seemed to be from £2 to £3 
an acre, as much as £^ or £5 an acre being heard of occa- 
sionally. Agricultural land in the same district lets at from 
£1 to £1 KKs. an acre. Ivcnts of osier-beds here apply chiefly 
to the sm^ll growers, for nearly every grower of imj)ortance 
owns his land. 

In Somerset rental was higher, averaging in 1020 about 
£6 an acrejibut varying considerably according to the proxi- 
mity of -the bed to a good roaclor to Ihe river. (3n Sedgemoor, 
when an osier pkt is badly situated, larger sums must be 
spent on the ^cartage of^the bundles by l)oat along chok(‘d 
ditches or along muddy, spongy droves. (Growers in this 
district are tlKU’cfore willing to j)ay considerably higher rents 
for more conv(‘ni('ntly situated beds. Th(^ price of land for 
osiers in this district ranged in 1920 from £70 to £J30 per 
acre, and was enhanced l)y tlie eomj)(‘tition for very small 
j)lots. Rates in ►Somerset wviv not assessed on the rents, for 
vithy beds are not scliedul(‘d apart from pasture or meadow 
land. new assessment had been made in ihe Briflgwater 
Union for about thirty years uj) to 1920, but th(‘ Langport 
Union liad decided shortly before that to rate all witliy beds 
on an av(‘rago nudal of £(),the former assessment}>eing £2 10.5. 

The lowest ixmtal for land under osiers was heard of in 
►Sussex, where a bed near Lewes was rented at 35.s‘. an acre in 
1921. The grower, however, refrained from putting much 
la])our into the ))ed lest the rent should be raised. In 
Gloucestershire rents ranges from £2 to £4 an acre, the higlier 
rent being apparently exceptional. Poor marsJiy land is in 
this district easy to obtain at a low nuital, l)ut although it 
serves for the very indifferent osier cultivation which is 
common here, it would be of no use to an enterprising grower. 
In Worcestershire the rent charged ranged between £5 and 
£10 an acre, and most of the osiers were planted on marsliy 
land unsuitable for other crops. 

V, Labour on Osier-beds. 

A certain amount of seasonal labour is always needed on 
osier-beds, but the variation in the number of men and women 
employed depends upon the scope and organization of the 
industry. • Men are employewi for the cultivation of the beds 
and the* cutting of the roefe, women for peeling both white 
and buffed rods and sometimes for additional help with 
weeding the beds. In districts where willow-growing is an 
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old industry, as in the Trent Valley, or, even though new^ 
a large and flourishing one concentrated in a small area, as in 
Somerset, seasonal labour is not diflicult to get. The 
industry has its recognized place in‘*local labour conditions. 
In the Tr(‘Tit A^dley there are now a large number of men who 
hav(‘ worlv(^(l among willows tliroiighout the whole of a long 
life and whoso consequent skill and experience is valuable. 
In otli(n* districts, however, there is dilhculty in obtaining 
additional labour whcm it is needed, and this is ])articularly 
the (ais(‘ witli eutt(U‘s. (Jutting is skilled work f when the 
osier-bed is owned by a basktx-malou’ he or his* men •learn to 
cut tile rods as j)art of their j.rady, or, again, wlien a big 
grower (unploys im^n in the industry all the ycip* round he will 
always hav(^ a skilled cutter handy. j>ut when casual labour 
is em})loyed on the beds only for a f(‘w we(4<s in the year 
there is difllicaiHy in gc^tting sufficiently skilled eutlf^rs. 

In t]i(‘ 'J'rent VaII(‘y. wiiere cutting is usually carried on 
continuously from NovcunUa* until th(‘ end of April, and 
whores a great d(^al of labour is empl(>y(Hl on the cleaning of 
the b(‘ds in s])ring and summ(‘r, th(‘ only slack time is from 
July to November, wIhui the men (^an find work from farmers 
on the corn and ])otato harvests. On a twenty-acre holt only 
one man, a {orxnnan, was employed all the year round, two or 
three mo7‘e Ixang kej)t at work, lir.st on cutting and then on 
hcKung, from November to July. 

In Somerset there is a slack s('ason on some })eds from 
Novemb(U‘ to January, becaus(‘. Hoods interru])t the work, 
but on other beds the cutting of rods (o be usecl brown or to 
be buffed go(‘s on from November to February, in February 
and March rods are cut and pitted to be ])eeled later, and the 
cutting of rods whicli iirv immodinioly peeled \vhit(' continues 
through April and May. The beds are hoed and cleaned from 
April until the summer. August and September are the 
slackest months. On sojue large beds where as many as forty 
men w<u*e at work during the winter and spring only twenty 
were em})loyed during t hese tw’o months. There is always 
a certain amount of other work to be done. During the 
slack summer and (jarly autumn months land can be pre- 
pared for planting. ICven a small grower may need to root 
up some old stocks, or young sets wdiicli have failed, and 
replant. There is also the sorting of prepared rods, which, 
on large liolts, may go on all through the year. In Worcester- 
shire three men were employed during three months of the 
year in the cultivation of a sixteen-acre osier-bed and the 
cutting of the rods. The peeling is done by additional female 
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Jabour. The Somerset estimate of one man t(t five acres 
tallies with this. On the other hand, if, for example, the 
whole of a thirty-acre holt is to be cut within a few weeks for 
peeling white, fifteen m^n may be needed. 

Cutters are usually paid hy piece rates, but some Somerset 
employers object to tliis system because it may lead to hasty 
and carel(^s work, which injures the stumps and seriously 
detracts from the'value of the bed. They therefore ])ay their 
cutters by time .rates. Hocdng, weeding, and ])lanting are 
paid for the acre, the rates varying according to the 
condition of the beds. Mostl|of the workiTs in this district 
also rent bods.whi^h they work theniscOves, and are therefore 
not entirely (hipendent cjili their earnings. 

The Trent Valley employers who were paying relatively 
high wages had few labour troubles, except in so far as they 
suffered from the general scarcity of men during the war. In 
the (hxinsborough district, however, the absence of the Irish 
labourers had caused acute difficulty, which had led one 
grower to root u\) his willows and abandon his business. 
Before tlie war tlu^ Irishmen came over in A])ril and were 
em])loyed as cutters by grow(u-s who were peeding white 
during April, May, and tlune. After dune the Irishmen 
worked for the farmers duiing the corn and potato harvests 
and returned to Ireland for tlie winter. They w'ei‘e intelligent 
and quickly trained, they became proficient cutters in a few 
days and w^orked well. Being accustomed to rough condi- 
tions they w^ero satisfied with such lodging as was available. 

In Yorkshire tlie piece rate for cutting enalilcd a man to 
earn from 96*. to 1 b^f. a day in 1922. Wlum a particularly small 
variety of rod w^as being cut, day rates wen^ paid, but the 
grower declared that a pieces of work which was done for 
10<y. by piece rates would cost him 14-s*. on day rat(^s. In this 
district, wliere the osier industry was small and relatively 
unimportant, cutters were difficult to find. Jn Warwickshire 
in 1923 ds. a day could be earned on cutting. In the Fen 
Country cutting and tying were {laid for by piece rates at 
so much per bolt, the rate having risen to Is. a bolt during 
the war and fallen again to M. a bolt in 1923. A small grower 
in this district sometimes contracted with a man to cut the 
whole crop for a certain sum, and in the early months of 1923 
the cutter’s price of £5 for cutting a certain holt was said 
to*be equivalent to a wage of 35s*. a week, and was considered 
by the grower to be more tjian he could afford to pay. 

In the Trent Valley women, helped by boys and girls, are 
employed on peeling buffed rods throughout the winter until 
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April, and After that<.on peeling white for some weeks, but in, 
many districts they are only needed for a few weeks in the 
spring during which the latter process is carried on. In 
Somerset they are employed on peejjng white from April to 
July and after that on buffing during the summer months. 
Other Somerset firms, however, have buffing done in March 
and April. The women employed for buffing in the Trent 
Valh^y are of a rough and hardy type and many of them 
engage in other seasonal agricultural work. Although 
bulFing is hot and didy work it is done under sliQ^er, a coiir 
dition miK^h appreciated in agf cultural work in winter, and 
it is said to be healthy, the boiled rods giving put a pleasant 
acrid smell of tannin. The Soihers.^t witliy-stripping yards 
have a bad reputation, but tins seems to be due to past 
rather than to present (^onrlitions. Tliis is perliaps the 
reason for tlic develof)ment of the outwork system here, it 
being thought more d(‘sirabl(‘ for young girls to work in tlieir 
own honu's. Here the greater ])arl. of the stri])ping is done by 
girls who start the work on leaving school and go into 
domestic service latc^r. The peeling of whit(^ rods, as carried 
on in the Trent Valley in s])ring, may bo compared to fruit- 
picking in other districts. The work is undertaken as a sort 
of annual outing, combining pleasure and profit. The social 
status of the stripjiers, as of idl women workers in agriculture, 
is generally considered as below that of domestic servants. 
The work naturally tends to attract the hardier type of 
woman because of the exposure to weather and the hard 
wear on clothes. The more domesticated village girls 
naturally se(^k indoor w^ork as servants rath(‘r than wnrk in 
the fields and stripping yards. The spring peeling, how ever, 
is often done by married w omen who do not go out to work at 
all at otlim- times of the year. The conditions suit them, as 
they can come and go w hen they please, although in the Trent 
Valley the hours are nominally from nine to four. They often 
bring their children, even the babies in prams, and all who 
an^ old (uiough help in the work. In districts where the 
osier industry is small and s(*attered and has not been Icmg 
establisluMi there is often some difficulty in getting enough 
labour for strij)ping. 

A growor with a holt of thirty acres who peels all his crop 
white will need thirty-five women for peeling during April, 
May, and June, although, if pitting or pieing is re,^ortecl to, 
the peeling period may be proloiiged well into August, and 
fewer will be needed, but more men will be required to carry 
out the pitting or pieing process. An owner of twelve acres 
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employed nine or ten women for eight weeks to peel the whole 
of his crop. A grower owning a very small holt, of only about 
four acres, employs four women on buffing throughout the 
winter and twelve for •peeling white from April to June. 
Another grower had between four and five tons of rods 
(probably ^he crop from an acre or less), peeled by six women 
in six weeks. Another had from three to five women 
working for eleven weeks to peel eight tons. The time taken 
to peel varies considerably according to the size and quality 
of the rods^ and the women ^’ork very irregularly, some of 
them only doing a very few kours each day. These figures 
show that even the smalfet gjrower, if he peels his rods white, 
needs to employ sever^ additional workers for a short 
season. 

VI. Processes^ Tools^ and Labour in the Basket-making 
Industry. 

The basket-maker's plant and workshop are of the 
simplest. Ho requires only a small shed with a dry floor and 
a normal supply of light and air. A tank is needed in which 
to soak the willows before use, and if he is to buff the rods 
himself he requires a boiler, but this would hardly be in- 
cluded in the equipment of the small-scale rural maker. If he 
is to buy standing crops of willows he will need several 
breaks for peeling, and these can be fastened to posts or to 
a bench in the yard. Brown rods can be stacked out of doors 
under a good thatch, but white and buff must be stored in a 
dry shed. Again, his mc^thod of })uying material will affect 
the question of how much storage room is needed. Since the 
work is sedentary the workshop needs to be well warmed in 
the winter, and the heat of the stove brings out the peculiar 
acrid smell of the damp willows which is a jJeasant character- 
istic of the basket-mako:?'s surroundings. He sits on a 
sloping plank raised on a block at one end. His tools are few, 
consisting of one or two knives for cutting the rods and for 
trimming the basket by slicing off the rough ends, a triangular 
piece of iron to beat the work closely together, shears, and a 
device for straightening the sticks. Blocks for shaping the 
baskets, which are built up round them, are sometimes used 
wlyen the labour of semi-skilled girls is employed, as on barrel- 
shaped shopping baskets ard other kinds. 

Willow branches of two or three years’ growth are known as 
sticks, the others are rods. Sticks are used for the frame- 
work of heavy baskets or furniture. Some of the lighter 
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kinds of basketry ar^ woven with skeins, which are split rods;’ 
To split a rod into skeins a cleaver is used. This is a small 
implement cut out of box wood. It has three or four flanges, 
cut very fine and polished smoothly*. It is held in the hand 
and pressed against the top of the rod which is thus split 
longitudinally into three or four parts. The cleave^ is pressed 
down the whole length of the rod, dividing it into strips from 
end to end. After sj)litting, the skeins have to be drawn 
through a kind of s})okeshave to make them more regular in 
shape and pliant. 

']''he ‘ strokes ’ most generally used in basketry are 'slewing, 
randing, and fitching. Slewing* is working with two or three 
rods together, Randing the weaving of one rod singly, and 
Eitching is the twisting of two rods tightly under one another 
as they are woven in and out of the uprights. Fitching is 
used for ‘ skeleton ’ or open work, su(;h as poultry baskets. 
It is distinguished as ‘ eye work ' because the spacing needs 
to be accurately judged bv the eye. It is said that blind men 
are unable to make litched baskets for this reason. In 
maki?ig hampers and other large kinds the blind use an 
iron framework, placed inside the basket, as a guide to the 
shape. 

The workers in the basket-making industry comprise men 
and women, boys and girls, but in the rural firms men arc in 
the majority, all types of agricultural basketry being com- 
paratively hard and heavy work, less suited to women than 
the making of baskets for domestic use. 

Women arc om])loyed by the Bridgwater wicker-furniture 
makers, in the Trent Valk\y hy firms which make furniture 
and fancy baskets, and in a hnv otlier workshops in different 
parts of the country where bicy(;k^ or shopping baskets are 
made, although this work is also done by men. Work with 
cane is particularly suitable for women, because the cane can 
be smiled into place, whereas the less pliant willow rods 
must be put into i)osition, a process which requires both 
strength and skill. Women can also work well with willow 
skeins, as these thin slips are more easily manipulated than 
the whole rods. Probably a great many of the fancy baskets 
which come in such numbers to England from abroad are 
produced by the semi-skilled labour of girls, who quickly 
become competent to make one particular kind of basket, or 
even one part only of a basket, but have no experience in 
other branches of the industry. ' A certain English’ firm has 
found that, by employing a number of girls who have just 
left school on the light and easy task of making little work- 
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1»askets, under the supervision of a skilled forewoman, it is 
possible to compote with Germany in this type of work. In 
Suffolk a girl of sixteen was seen at work on agricultural 
baskets, which she seeir^d able to make as quickly and as 
well as most men. Her employer stated that he himself could 
make eighty ‘ peck-cobs ’ a (lay, working from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
but that he is an exceptionally quick worker ; the girl makes 
six of the same baskets in a day, and he declared that one 
of the recently trained ex-service men would only make 
t^vo or threVt. It is, however, quite unusual to find girls or 
women -employed by the malAu*s in villages or small towns 
w^ho supply local meeds, excppt that sometimes a basket- 
maker's wife or daughter fliay do the l Ush and cane seating of 
chairs w hich are brought to him for repair. 

Boys are largely employed in Bridgw ater on the same kind 
of w^ork as that done by wonum here and elsewhere. They 
do the ‘ filling in ’ work with rush or cane on stick chairs, 
men having nailed th(‘ frame together, and they also make 
the seats of fitclmd chairs. 

Basket-making is, from its nature, especially suited as a 
craft for the blind and otherwise disabled, being mainly a 
sedentary occupation and the niat(Tial manipulated by the 
hands, with the use of few* tools and those of the simplest. 
For long it has been more frequently pracitised by the blind 
than any other craft ; some of the workers in small rural 
firms are deaf and dumb or partly crippled, and largo 
numbers of men blinded or othcTwise disablecl in the w\ar havi’! 
been trained in this industry. 

Blind workers, other than ex-service men, are attached to 
the various County Associations for the Blind, receiving four 
or five years’ training in the workrooms of the Associations, 
and afterwards either returning to their native town or 
village and setting up in business there independently, or 
continuing to work at the «entre. Even in the former case, 
when they become home workers, the Association is partly 
responsible for the sale of their w^ork, and it assists to main- 
tain the standard by means of visiting inspectors. The blind 
can do certain kinds of basketry as w^ell as the sighted, but 
can never work quite so quickly, and must therefore have 
their earnings supplemented in some way ; the homo 
workers receive a Government Gfant under a scheme of the 
Ministry »f Health. The ♦blind workers do chair-caning 
and make the smaller kinds of baskets and sometimes 
larger ones ; in Yorkshire they make the big, heavy skeps 
for use in the textile factories. In Lincolnshire they make 
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potato baskets, and butcher, butter, find market baskets 
They cannot do furniture work very satisfactorily. 

The St. Dunstan’s men and other ex-service trainees 
receive, as a rule, a mucii sliortcr training than the ordinary 
basket-maker or the blind man attached to the (bounty 
Association. The traiuiiig of tlie former in basketry may 
extend only over a year or even for a shorter time. It is said 
that tlieSt. Dunstans man is generally more intelligent and 
able than tfai man who has been blind from birth through 
disease, which may have impaired liis other fac alties. But 
he does not at once develoj) tl" ^ very sensitive touch 'which is 
a characteristic of those blind from birth, and his hands, 
unused to the more delicate kinds of manual work, have lost 
their suppkuiess. The ex-service men, being in receipt of 
pensions, only do basket-work as a suf)plementary livelihood, 
and sometiiiies do not ])ra.etise it very seriously. Some, 
howover, become very skilled and obtain em])loyment in 
ordinary linns, one man, for instance, having been taken on 
by a lirm which niak(‘s luncheon hampers for the railway 
comj)anies. J^egk'ss num can do certain kinds of scpiare work 
at a table ; others crippled in the legs can work at the plank 
in the ordinary wfiv. Several of the traine(^s liave since 
set up in business independently, but many otluTS have not 
found basket-making sulficiently jirofitable and have given 
it up. 

When tlie training of these men b(‘gan, the basket-making 
industry wais in a flourishing condition, and ])rospects seemed 
good, but in the jiresent precarious and uncertain state 
of the industry the presence of this new^ class of workers 
tends to comj)licate the situation, and the fact Unit some of 
them are irjsufficiently trained and, even thougli skilled in 
one type of work, are unable to turn to another if a change 
in the market necessita tes this, makes their ])osition uncertain. 

During the war the ordinary- standards of training for 
able-bodied men seem to have deteriorated, owdng to the 
increased demand for labour and the fact that it was easy for 
a boy to earn good wages by becoming skilled in one branch 
of work and practising that only. In Bridgwater the system 
of employing a quantity of juvenile labour without proper 
apprenticeship became very prevalent during the war. The 
boys were paid at a time-rate, the man responsible for their 
instruction taking the piece-rabes for their work. In this 
way the desire of the boys to concentrate only on one sort of 
work, and thus become the more quickly skilled in it and able 
to earn good wages at piece rates, was encouraged by the 
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tteacher, who benefited by tlic greater imoimt of work they 
2 irodueed while under liis charge. The result of this method 
will be to glut tlie labour market with an excessive number of 
semi-skilled men nnd will tend to lowxu* the standard. The 
best firms, however, deprecate this system of training and j)ay 
tiie teach(>rs by time -rates. 

The necessary period of training is variously estimated at 
from tliree to five years. The compkie training j)eriod 
b(‘foro tile war w'as five years, and in the T]*ent Aiiliey it 
4s still conftidered that a man cannot obtain skill in every 
branch of. work in less than t]#is tiim^ Women on cane w ork 
need three or four years’ tnjiining. The ])erio(l devoted to 
training, lioweve.r, dejtends entirely on the individual 
agreement made betwx'en einjiloyer and a])prentiee, as there 
are no tradc^ regulations on the matter. An insuiticient 
training sometimes leads to a. man benng deprived of his 
livelihood in middle ag(^ through a, sudden change in the 
demand, which closes to him th(‘- market li(‘ has ahvays sup- 
jilied and k‘aves liim unabl(‘, throiigli the incomjileteness of 
his knowk*dge of the craft and his inadaptability, to find 
a fresh ojiening. I’la* general character of the English 
industry has (dianged considerably in the last thirty years, 
tJie manufactun^ of can(‘ and wack(‘r furnitun' incrc^asing 
w liilst th(^ making of the smaller and lighten’ kinds of baskets 
is on the decline. 

Outworkers arc' not generally employcHl in tJie basket 
industry, but th(\v are numerous in the llridgwater district, 
where tlio fact of their employiiKait is said jiartly to account 
for the low standard of work. Teclniically they are not out- 
workers under a contract of service, for they buy material 
from the firm for wdiicii tlioy work and sell their jiroducts 
back to it, thus avoiding all factory regulations as to hours 
of work, rates of wages, &c.. It is stated that tlu^ firms 
who employ these home-workers are thus enabled to under- 
sell the Trent Valley makers of similar articles by exploiting 
this inferior labour. In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that the Dutch fruit baskets are said to be producecl chiefly 
by family labour, employed, as here, by large firms who often 
grow osiers, sell the rods to the home-workers, and buy back 
the finished baskets. The poor w^ages and low standard of 
living among these Dutch basket-makers arc said to account 
for the cheapness of their products. 

In the* Trent Valley and elsewhere an economy of labour is 
often effected by alternating wwk on the plank with work 
in the osier-beds, since the demands for labour on the latter 

E 2 
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arise only at certain* seasons of the year. This system is: 
found to he a convenient one by single-handed niral makers 
when business is slack, but in normal times the journeyman 
dislikes it because change of occupation causes the worker 
to lose pace. 

For figrieultiiral baskets the demand is seasonal, and 
many firms have for long been accustomed to employ 
additional labour during certain months of the year. For 
‘ potatO“j)iek(U‘s ’ thci demand begins in October and may 
continue into December ; feeding baskets of all kinds arc* 
chiefly needed during the winfer, but the sale for these is, 
in any case, a comparatively smgll one ; tlm greatest seasonal 
demand is for tlu^ baskets for fruit and market-garden pro- 
duce, which, for a few sorts, begins in the early spring, and 
is at its height from Jun(^ to Se])teniber. The baskets are 
needed, of (;ours(^, a little before the crop is ac^tually ready for 
harvesting, and mak(‘rs of fruit sieves say tliat orders 
generally begin to come in with the new year, so that their 
only slack time would be the autumn montlis and, if they 
made potato-piek(jrs, these would keep them busy perhaps 
until November. The unsettled conditions of recent years 
have made the salesmen reluctant to filace orders for baskets 
until the last moment, because of the (^ver existent possibility 
of a fall in prices, as well as the unc(^rtain state of tlu^ fruit 
and vegetable market. It is also said that buyers wait to see 
what quantities of foreign baskets will be put upon the market 
and at what prices. The English makers are not, for the 
most part, vviy large or wealthy firms, and they cannot 
afford to make baskets for stock throughout the winter on 
the chance of there being a sale for tliem. If great numbers of 
baskets are accumulated storage becomes a problem, and if 
any are left on the maker's hands at the end of the season this 
has, during recent years, involved a serious loss for liim, for 
the prices have fallen year after lyear and the selling price 
of a basket in, for example, 1923 often barely covered the 
cost of the material and the making of it in 1922. 

There have always been a certain number of journeymen 
‘ on the roads wiio knew in which district they could be 
sure of work at certain seasons ; a certain (doucester firm 
employs as many as fifty additional men on pot-making for 
a few months in the summer ; but the chance of employment 
for these travelling men is becoming more uncertain, con- 
ditions seeming to tend tow^ard^ the employment of extra 
hands only for very short periods. It is said that the makers 
of foreign baskets are large firms who can afford to make 
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"for stock, and launch the baskets on the English market in 
great quantities at the moment when they are required. 
English makers can obtain extra hands easily enough when 
they require them, and this fact may cause them to dismiss 
their workers more readily when times arc bad, but trade 
fluctuatiotis and irregular work tend to lower the standard 
and arc therefore unfortunate in their effects upon the craft 
as W’^ell as for the w^orkers. Many employers have been heard 
^of, on the other liand, who have kept on their regular em- 
*ployees even when trade was so bad that they could hardly 
make any profit on their woA;. 

There is a very marked scarcity of apprentices or learners 
in the trade, and even men under about thirty -five are rare. 
In the whole of South Cornw'all the investigator found, in 
1921, only one boy learning the craft and one young basket- 
makt^r. The explanatioii given was that the wajrk done in 
this district now' is of a peculiarly lieavy kind and therefore 
unsuited to boys ; until about thirty years ago more* varied 
work W'as done Ihuc and boys and women wen? (unjdoyed ; 
at present tlu^ cliic^f outymt of tlu* South (Vuinvall basket- 
makers consists of agricultural baskets of (*oarse W'oi'kman- 
ship for lo(!al us(^ l'>ut there arc other districts where little 
is made but baskets of this typ(N and wher(‘, this has the 
case for a very long time, yet the pj’escuit inakers undoubtedly 
learnt the work liy serving an ap])rcnti(*eshij) in tludr boy- 
hood. The fact is that tlu're is a scarcity of apprentices 
to the basket industry for the sanui r<*asons wiiicli a(*courit 
for the similar state of affairs in other lural industries all over 
the country. In Yorkshire there was found, in J922, only 
one apprentice among tw enty lirms ; in the w hole of Lincoln- 
shire there were only two or thr(‘(‘. In the Trent Valley, 
where the industry is carried out mi a larger scale, there 
are a good many young men employed and quite a number 
of apprentices, in one farge tirra th(‘re were actually a 
dozen of the latter in 1921. 

The general oj)inion amongst small rural firms seems to be 
that wages were higher in 1922 and 1923 than the industry 
could bear, but the amount earned by journeymen basket- 
makers at that tim(^ w^as certainly not one on which they 
could lead a life of excessive luxury. TIkj few masters who 
reported that the industry w;as, as far as they were concerned, 
in a flourishing condition were generally men working alone, 
without employees or helped onlybythcur sons and daughters. 
Owing to the depressed condition of agriculture at the time 
farmers wooild either do without a basket or use^ome cheap 
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substitute, unless the j)ricc could be ])rought down to lower' 
levels, and these cut prices caused many small rural makers to 
find that tliey could r(‘ally make somcjjbliing more approaching 
a decent livelihood by working long hours unaided than by 
employing a man. 

I'lic rise in wages has been summed up as 30 per oent. at the 
beginning of tiio v ar, with a furtlier 90 per cent, later, and 
a subsequent fall of from 30 to 40 per cent. Jn some cases 
the tmuporary rise vas greater ; for examiile, the rate for 
makijig fruit ])ots was 1\(L bcfoi-e the war and Ls*. 0r7. in 
1 92 1, a rise of mvarly 200 per cefit. It is generally agreed that 
the rates ])efore the war were fowe/; than should have been 
current in a skilled trade, although tlu^y had improved 
considerably iti th(‘ ten y(‘ars b(‘f(ue 1914, and old men wlio 
remem l)(^r tla^ api)al]ingly long ])ours and sweated labour of 
an earliiT peniod oftcai hav(' noticing but eondemnation for 
the ])res(Mit conditions, wliieli they describe as ‘slacking’ 
and ‘ easy iti oik y \ 

J^asket-making is paid almost entirely by piece-rates, and 
there seem to b(‘ great valuations in thc^ (‘a-rnings, apart from 
those de])end(mt on the individual skill and speed of each 
worker. 44ie rat(‘s current in soiik^ distiuets are tliose fixed 
by the ('ane and Willow Workers* Associations and the 
Basket-MaktM‘'s Union, but in certain areas these organiza- 
tions ar(‘ v(‘rv little^ in (evidence'. During the war certain 
groups of makers l(‘ft th(‘ Association because they considered 
that the rates lix(‘d, whilst perhajis suitabk^ for the l^mdon 
area, vere too high for an agricultural district ; in general 
the small ('ountry lirms seem to be wry wiaddy T*ef)rcsented 
in the Association, and ])erha])s the sj)(‘cial conditions of their 
work are hardly taken into account in d(‘ciding on the rates 
to be paid. Thus, the rates ])aid in any district probably 
dejicml chi(41y on gemu'al usage and local demands for labour. 
Districts wliich were jiarticularly^notahle in J923 as paying 
raters below thost^ lixed by the Association were Ormskirk, 
Selby, and the west of England. 

In Ormskirk the earnings of a journeyman wxTe said to 
average 306\ a week for 48 hours in 1923. In Worcestershire, 
at the same time, pots were made at Is. a pitTce, thirty-six 
pots a week being an average outfiut ; that is to say, the 
earnings w ould be the same as jn Ormskirk. At^ this time 
the Union rate for pots was Ls*. 2(L a])iece, but in districts 
where this rate was in force hardly any employers could 
obtain orders for pots made on this basis of cost. Thus, al- 
though thooretically pot-makers in the suburbs of Birming- 
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Sam were earning 42s. a week, actually very few were 
earning anything at all, whilst in Worcestershire quite a 
number, although less than before the war, were earning 30^. 
weekly, and even so the f5rofit of the employers was said to be 
less than 20 per cent. Fen Country makers declare that 
wages in Norfolk are below the rates in other districts and 
the work is poor<;^r ; thus, the Norfolk firms can produce 
potato pickers at prices wdiich can compete w ith those of the 
imported Belgiail baskets. The material used is locally 
^row'll and flf the roughest kind, and the makers are said to 
put in a quarter of au hour knt^ w ork on each basket than is 
the case in the Fen (V)untlw^ In the latter district the 
maker ‘ ojjens ' the bottom of the basked, that is to say he 
spreads out the bottoiii stakes at each end and inserts three 
extra stakes. These bye-stakes are not used in the Norfolk 
basket. 

In 1923 it was estimated that a ruial maker working on his 
own, c]iit‘ily on agricultural baskeds, would make on an 
average* £2 r^s*. a week, but probably many fuake less. A 
man making egg-baskeds, whiidi he sold at 1-v. each, said that 
his output was from ten to twelve a day, but lie was a slow 
work(‘r. A good man might mak(5 from lift(‘(*n to eighteen. 
Thus, the maximum outjmt of the latter woukl lie to the 
value of £0 8,s*. weekly. Twernty jxa* eemt. of this is only 
£1 Is*. 7(/. which would rejin^sent the basket- maktT's total 
profit. 

Pre-war eai'uings in the Bridgwater district averagenl from 
2r).s*. to 30.y. a we(*k. In Lincolnshire, some time before the 
war, [)otato ])i(^k(‘rs were made for 3,s*. (W. a dozen ; the time 
required for making a dozen would be twelve hours at least, 
so that the earnings for a ad-hour w(*(‘k w'ould bo l/).s*. Or/. 
This kind of work is perhaps the lowest jiaid of all. In Bed- 
fordshire the ])re-war rate for making flats was lOr/. apiece, 
and four could be made ii? a day of from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m., 
wdiieh would give the maker the sum of £1 for about sixty-six 
hours’ work. 

During the war, wdien wages wen; at their highest, Is. 2d, 
was paid for making a j)otato picker, so that a man might 
earn £3 l^s.^lOd. for a fifty-four hour week. He sunned 
himself in the warmth of this amazing j)ros|x;rity for a year 
ordwx) longer. In 1920 he reerdyed, in Bedfordshire, 2tS* Gc/. 
for makijig a flat, and he mi^ht turn out four of these in a day 
of about eleven hours. Thhs, he could earn £3 in a sixty-six 
hour week. In iSouth Cornw^all, in 1920, the average earnings 
on agricultural baskets were Is. an hour ; younger men might 
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earn more, but hardly any of them were to be found among 
the ranks of the basket -makers. A forty-eight hour week was 
usually worked, with a half day on Saturday, but no regular 
times were kept to, and no overtifne rates wore paid. Is. 
apiece was paid for making potato hampers and 2s. for 
broccoli crates. 1 1 was said that twenty-seven to tliirty of the 
latter (iould bo made in a week, which v^juld represent a 
wage of from 546\ to 006*. for this particularly heavy and 
tiring work. 

In the larger scale industries higher wages fv^ere earned. 
In Bridgwat(ir the average fate for a, skilled worker was 
l6. 5f/. an hour, which was Id. less than the Dockers’ Union’s 
contemporary rate for labourers, but some of the most 
expert workers were said to earn £3 and £4 a week and a few 
even as much as £5 and £0. Particulars as to rates given 
by one of the wicker-furniture firms in this district were 
as follows ; ‘ The hours gcuierally worked are fifty-four per 
week. 75 j)er cent, of th() work is paid by j>iece rates, these 
on the best work, i. e. cane chairs, being equivalent to 
a time rate of l6. an hour. Piece-work rates on general 
production rather exceed this average.’ Women Avere said 
to be earning ajiproximately Trade Board rates, but the 
earnings of those employed infamily w ork w^ere Tiot- estimated. 

Jn the Trent Vall(\y district, where labour w\as still scarce 
in 1920, earnings w^ero also comparatively high. In Derby, 
in the autumn of 1920, the making of wine-hampers, which 
is of the more skilled order of basketry, was paid at the rate 
of 36. (}({. each ; two could be made in a day, and some men 
oven made three, Init others only one. 105 per cent, bonus 
w^as })aid, so that the daily wage of an average worker 
would be ov(‘r 1 46. A largo firm in Loughborough was paying 
£3 to £4 a week for a good man on general work. In Leicester 
£4 w\as said to be the maximum for forty-eight hours on 
general work. ’ 

By 1922 wages had fallen considerably. In A])ril of that 
year pot makers in Worcestershire w'ere earning in some cases 
only at the rate of K)(L an hour, the rate for pots having 
fallen to l6. 4|^/. each, which was reduced soon afterwards to 
l6. 3|r/. In Lincolnshire, in the autumn of 1922, the earnings 
iiveraged from l6 to Ls*. 6rf. an hour, but the higher rates were 
only paid by the few^ larger firms doing the finer kinds, of 
work. The most skilled men employed by one of these firms 
on furniture work of the best quality received £3 for a forty- 
hour w^eek. Agricultural basket-work was more poorly paid ; 
the rate for making potato pickers was 96. a dozen, represent- 
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ing a minimum of twelve hours’ work, so that for a week of 
fifty-four hours the wage would be 406\ In some })arts of 
the East Midlands potato jrickers were made for as little as 
5d. each for a smaller size. Twelve in a day was said to be the 
maximum outpift of these ; an old man, who was a slow 
worker, made one in an hour : for a week of six full days the 
earnings of a good worker would be 306*. The rate for 
making flats was from 26. Grf. to 26. 7 k/. each, and at the rate 
of output quoted 'by another maker — four in an eleven -hour 
flay — the journeyman could earn a maximum amount of 
156 . 9c/'. in a day of this lengtht 

In 1923 the basket-makers^of Warwickshire could earn on 
agricultural baskets nor more tiian a labourer’s wage if 
they worked a labourer’s hours. In eases where th(^ rods 
were bought from local beds, which fn^qucntly happened, 
they were bundled up roughly, imsorted, and untrimmed. 
An hour or so at the Ix^ginning of (‘acli day’s work must be 
spent in pref)aring the material. Tiiis is parlicujlarly the 
case where rough material is usial. For example, half an 
hour must be spent in pr(‘]>aring tla^ material foi* the Quarter- 
cran, the big basket used for nu'asuring hsli in East Anglia, 
whereas the time sjKUit oJi making the uiiole basket is only 
1-| hours. The time w’orked by ])ot mak(‘rs employed in 
Warwickshire was usually from 7.30 a.m. to 7 j>.nj., with 
IJ^ hours off for meals, and six or sc^ven pots would be 
made in a day. TIk^ rat(‘ was l6. a pot, so that from 3 () 6 . to 
426 . could be earned in a week consisting of six ten-hour 
days. The earnings for a forty-i’ight hour w(^ek would 
average only 316 . '1\(L it must be borne in muid that basket- 
making is a skilled craft, to become proficient in which a lad 
must spend from four to fiv^e years in appr(;ntic*.eshi]), during 
which time he can earn very little and will proba])ly waste 
a quantity of material by making baskets wdiieh will be 
unsaleable owing to their hfulty sha])e. Also, on agricmltural 
basket work, which is the lowest ]>aid, tluux? are always 
slack seasons with little or no work, and the earnings given 
above have always been reckoned on weeks of full time. 

VU. Kinds of Baskets, 

« 

The following descriptive list includes the kinds of work 
efnefly produced by Engli^sh rural basket-makers. It is 
compiled, hiainly from the inform atir)n given by basket- 
makers in the East MidlanJ counties and Lincolnshire, but is 
probably fairly rej)resentative of other areas. Varieties 
peculiar to special districts are listed separately. 
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§ L Agricultural Baskets 

Potato Pickers are small baskets, round or oval, with a 
handle. The size varies in different districts, but is such as 
can be conveniently carried, when filled with potatoes, by 
the women who are employed to pick up the crop as it is 
turned up by the plough. On very heavy land the Pickers 
need to bo smaller, as a good deal of earth clings to the 
j>otatoes. Some farmers have them specially made with an 
iron grid at the bottom through which the dirt shifts. 

Potato Havi'pers are roughfr square, open baskets, about 
2 ft. high, with a hole near the top at each*^ond by which they 
can be gri])j)ed. The potatoes are einjitied out of the Pickers 
into the Hampers, in whicdi they are carried to the j)ies. 

Potato JSkeps or iSkips are used in place of the hamj)ers in 
the Pen (Country ; they arc^ also known as bush(‘l or half- 
lmndr(‘dweight skeps. Th(\v are round or oval splayed-out 
white bask(‘ts, with handles for carrying. (For Potato 
Hampers see also under Transport Baskets.) 

Sark Filters, known also as Nancies, Bunks, or Sack 
Holders, are splayed-out baskets, generally brown, without 
bottoms. A Sack Filler holds four stone of potatoes and is 
used for filling the eight-stone sacks. The basket is placed 
in tile bottom of the sack and filled, then lifted up so that the 
potatoes run through, jilaced on tJi(^ top of tlumi and filled 
again. This is calked ' sacking u]) twice and the method 
s(U‘ves to measure the potatoes jnit into the sack and also 
saves the labour of a woman who woidd otherwise have the 
cold task in the open field on a Novemfier day of holding the 
sack open while the ])otatoes are poured in. 

Baskets for (\itlle feeding. Various tvjies of basket are 
used foi* f(‘eding roots to cattle. Some farmers may prefer 
tlu^ ordinary hampei* shape, but a kind more often used is the 
small Feeder, an oval ojien ba.^ket of splayed-out shape. 
Another kind uscal for winter feeding, for both roots and 
chaff, is a kind known variously as the Chcjff Cob, Chaff Skep 
or Chaff Basket, Feeding Skep or Field Scuttle ; it is a very big 
round basket, of rough workmanshii). 

Scntflcs, often distinguished from the above-mentioned 
kinds as Wood Scuttles, are a kind much valued by farmers. 
Makers of these baskets are now very few because the work 
is difficult and particularly onetous. Scuttle-making is not 
learned in the course of an ordinary apprenticeship, an extra 
year being served if a man wishes to become proficient in this 
particular craft, which is known in the trade as ‘ wood work * 
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• because strips, or ‘ spelks of ash wood are used in place of 
stakes. The ash must be rived with a knife and used green. 
If the spelks be sawn instead of rived with a knife they will 
break, being cut against ^he grain. Ulleskelf in Yorkshire 
was once the centre of a thriving scuttle industry and the 
basket-makers bought considerable quantities of standing 
ash for the purpose. Nowadays a tree or two bought now 
and then from a dealer in underwood is sufficient to supply 
each of tlie few makers who still do this work. 

•Scuttles aie made in several sizes, tlio largest holding 
four bushels. They are rouiitl or oval in shape, splayed 
outwards from a snmll base, and sometimes bound round the 
rim with wire and strengthened at the bottom with two 
pieces of hoop iron. For a largo scuttle four ash s])elks, each 
40 inches long, are used. These are laid on the floor, crossing 
one another, and the scuttle-maker takes off one boot and 
holds tlie spelks in place witli his stockinged foot. He must 
then lean over his foot as he fills in the spelks with willow 
rods ; in fact, as one old man said, ‘ You must nigh stand 
on your head to make a scuttle Another man described 
how, after a scuttle-maker had been working for some time 
there could be seen a dark ring around hiiYi on tlie wx)oden 
floor, where the moat dripped from his forehearl as he bent 
over the w^ork and turned from side to side, w^caving the 
willows in and out of the ash spelks. Yet another old scuttle- 
maker remarked pathetically that he could never enjoy his 
dinner except on a Sunday. It is hardly surj^rising that 
young men are not eager to learn scuttle-making. 

Some of the few who are skilled in this craft will make 
scuttles for their regular customers but for no one else. There 
are one or two makers each in Northants, the Holland 
division of Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, and there are said 
to be some in Berkshire. They supply chiefly local customers, 
but some also make for a bi^ dealer in baskets. A Yorkshire 
man estimated his output as twenty to thirty dozen yearly. 
Some basket-makers will not take the trouble to make 
scuttles themselves, but will obtain them from other makers 
for those of their customers who insist on having them. 

Scuttle-making used to be poorly paid when many people 
made them and the competition tended to keep down the 
priges. The selling price of a scuttle was at one time only 
9(1 , or lOck, but nowadays *it is said that ‘ a farmer will 
run three or four miles to geirhold of a good scuttle ’ , and they 
are sold at prices ranging between 35 and 5s., according 
to size, or at 505. for a dozen of assorted sizes. It is said that 
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a scuttle will stand rough usage for three years, and can 
then be re -bottomed, and takes on a fresh lease of life. The 
making of scuttles would therefore probably continue to be 
a flourishing and ])rofitablc industry if some method could 
be found of lightening the labour. 

Another variety is the Corn'Scuttle^ similar to the above, 
but of oval shape, with a lip at each end and handles at the 
sides. It is used for pouring corn into sacks. 

Seed -seni ties are used in market-gardening districts for 
sowing by hand. They are wood-scuttles oval shajie, 
with a wooden peg sticking ^j]) from the middle of one side 
and two handles on the otlKu* side. The sower holds the 
basket of seed under his arm, grisping the peg with his left 
hand, whilst a strap running through the handles and over 
his sliouldiir helps to suj)p()rt the w(‘ight. 

Coal-sruttles are made at Sutton -on -1 Vent and are used 
in th(> docks for lading ships with coal. They hold one 
hundred-weight of coal and ihc dockers carry them on 
their shoulders. Tliey arc ma.de with elm instead of ash 
spelks. 

SuMe Sieves, known as Baiting Sieves in East Anglia, are 
used for feeding chaiT to horses. They are made of skeins — 
thin slips of willow rods, woviai in an open mesli, surrounded 
hy a wooden rim. The rims are not made by the basket- 
makers, but are obtained from dealcTs in appliances and 
materials for bask(^try. The dust from the chaff sifts away 
through the mesh of the sk^ve, which ma}^ be made* of split 
cane instead of willow skeins. 

A similar sieve is also used for grading potatoes, being 
especially made with the openings in the mesh of uniform 
size. The measurements vary from I inch to 1 or sometimes 
to 2 inches. 

Fruit- pieJiing Baskets, which can bo strapped to the back of 
the picker, are used for apples and pears in the Evesham dis- 
trict and elsewhere. 

Many kinds of agricultural baskets arc made either of 
brown or white rods. Some buyers ])refer to pay for the 
extra cost of white rods as these resist the damp better than 
do the unpeeled sort, and therefore last longer.’ A half sieve, 
costing ^s, Grf. or 4 a‘. of \yhito rods would cost only 3^. if 
made of brown. Carlisle Swills if willow and cane*cost 3s. 9d. 
or 4:5. for the white variety, but could be bougnt in the 
autumn, made from the newiy cut ‘ green ’ rods, for 35. 
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• § 2. Baskets for Transport Purposes 

Of baskets used for transport purposes the most important 
arc tlioso in which fruit* and market-garden produce are 
packed for conveyance to the markets. Many thousands of 
these are usjd every year, but a large j)roportion of them are 
imported from Holland, J^elgium, and elsewhere. 

Pots arc the baskets most in use in the west of England 
for packing fruit. .They are oblong open baskets, generally 
ofcbrown rod5% and wider at the top than at the bottom. This 
shape is- a more convenient one when empty baskets have 
to be stored or trajisported, js tJiey tit into one another 
and thus save space. Rut when the baskets are full of fruit 
there is danger of damage to the contents if one pot is stood 
upon another. This is obviated by piling the filled baskets 
crosswise. The pot holds up to 72 lb. of fruit, according to 
the variety. The same kind of basket is made in Yorkshire, 
of brown rods with a stripe of white ones, and is there 
called a Hamper. 

Sieves, which are roTind baskets, brown or white, holding 
one Imsliel, are used iov plums and otlau^ fruit in the East 
Midlands and tlie south-eastern counties. Half Sieves hold 
half a bushel. 

Strikes are used for tomatoes, of which they hold 12 lb. 
They are generally white. 

Flats, for fruit, cucum])crs, or watercress, arc low, square 
baskets, generally brown. 

Ei7)f Pecks are white baskets, made specially for strawberries 
and holding 12 lb. They are round andaro made with a neck on 
which, when one basket is piled upon another, the upper basket 
rests, so that the fruit in the lower baskt^t is not damaged. 

Potato Hampers are square baskets, with lids, used for 
sending potatoes and other vegetiibles to market. Round 
baskets are also used sometVnes for vegetables. 

Baskets used for transporting other farm or garden pro- 
duce are : Ch icken -crates or Poultry Show-ha skeU<}, which 
have ‘ fitched ' or openwork sides and are used for sending 
live birds to market or to shows. 

Rabbit Hampers arc big square baskets, high enough for 
dead rabbits t6 be suspended in them at full length. There 
are two holes near the top of the basket at each end, through 
which are thrust the sticks Jn wKich the rabbits are slung. 
A great niany of these baskets are made near Thetford to 
supply a local dealer in rabbits. They also form part of the 
output of many general basket-makers. 
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Various oilier fypes of hamper are made for packing ’ 
different kinds of produce, including those used for game and 
the ‘ Christmas hamper ’ of the size necessary to hold a duck 
or turkey. 

Pigeon Baskets are the sjiociality of a firm in the south- 
west of England, who eiufdoy twenty men chjefly on this 
work, of which they seem to have a monojioly. 

Fell Crates are big round or square baskets used for 
packing skins for transport to tanneries. ^ 

VVholesaJe chemists and distiJ]<^ries make #use of a big 
round bask(‘t with a lid, of^xnigh brown work, for jiacking 
bottles. 

§ 3. Work for Factories and Industrial Centres. 

Sleep, a word applied in dilTcrcnt districts to various kinds 
of bask(‘t, iTuli(;at<‘s in Vorkshiri* 1h(‘ verv strong and heavy 
basket used in the tt‘xtile mills for moving waiollen goods, 
in (lifhTcnt stag(‘s of manufacture, from one part of the 
factory to anotluT. The sk(*[> is a. square ojien bask(‘t of 
white rods, 3 ft. to 3 ft. (> in. in height, and oftmi iron-shod 
and mounted on wheels or j*uniu‘rs. Many ske])s are made 
by the Lis^ds Blind S(‘]iool. and others by firms in the indus- 
trial towns having si^veral (‘nqiloyees. As the baskets are 
ordered in considc'rable quantities, the small scale rural 
rnakc^r seldom s(M^ks these orders. 

Baskins of a similar type, known as hampers, are made 
in rural worksliops for the Stroud woc)llen mills, the 
Northamjitonshiro boot factories, and the hosiery factories 
of Derby and Lincestershin*. 

Very strong white ham};>ers, with lids, are mad(' for the 
London Meat Marked ly rural firms as far distant as the 
northern boundary of Bedfordshire. 

Wicker (kwers for jars are made for wine and spirit mer- 
chants, brewers, &c., and ba*sk(d-niakers are sometimes 
employed at the potteries where pickle, jam, and spirit jars 
are produced, to cover these with wicker wmrk. During the 
w^ar similar wdeker coverings were made for 1 S-gallon vitriol 
jars, but iron carboys stuffed with straAv arc now more often 
used for this purpose. 

§ 4. Baskets for Dor,iestk,and other Geyieral Uses. 

Certain tyqies of this work are» usually made for the whole- 
sale trade, and are retailed by many different shops. Other 
kinds are produced by the basket-maker to the private 
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customer's order. Varieties generally sold by the* maker to 
the wholesale dealer are : 

Buff Shojyping Baskets, either barrel shaj)ed or oval. (Jirls 
are often employed on ^.his work, and a. hnv small rural 
firms produce these baskets successfully, but great quan- 
tities of them are imported. In a market town a local 
basket-maker oftcm produces a special ty])e of large, strong, 
shopping basket for sale to tJie wives of the farmers who 
come to him for th(‘ir potato baskets and feiHling skeps. 

• Bicycle Bt^kets are also made by girls, and are supplied 
by the maker to the cycle agents, who retail them. 

Furniture, botli of wicker ajfd cane is made in the Trent 
Valley and at Jiridgwatir, and by otluT singles firms in 
various districts. Then^ ai‘e two main types of furniture, 
one represemted l)y the ' stick chair ', tlu^ making of which 
partakes of the nature of carpentry as much as of basketry, 
tJie framework, of stout, whole ca^ie, or of two- or three- 
year-old willow (‘lids, bfing fastened together with nails, and 
after^\ards cov(T(h1 with can(\ rush, oj* willow. The fitched 
chair is ‘ set up ' like baskid work, without the use of nails. 
In the making of stick ('hairs, men ar(‘ (mijilovaal on th(‘ con- 
struction work and girls (ui tli(‘ filling in. The making of 
fitched chairs is mon^ skilled, tlie shajie being modc^lled as 
the work jiroceeds. 

Fishing Baskets wore made until lat(‘l.y by a rural worker 
in the ncuglibourhood of Studky, and supjilied by him 
wdioh^sale to the fish-liook factori(‘s in that town. 

Baskets whicli tlie small maker in a village or market 
town makes for sale direcit to tin? users are, in addition to 
the agricultural kinds already mentioned : 

Laundry Baskets, known as Fki sleets in the south-eastern 
counties, and as (Ira dies in Notts. 

Tradesmen s Delivery Baskets of strong white work. 

Hampers of various kindsf, irududing the big ones used by 
laundries 

The work of the small-scale country maker includes a good 
deal of repairing, sucli as re- bottoming laundry baske^ts and 
other kinds wdiich have luird wear, repairing wicker furniture 
and re -seating chairs with rush or cane. Particularly in 
towns where there are many dealers in antique furniture, 
there are many rush seats toi, be supy)lied to chairs. 

Wattle Summer-houses and IF icker (hrden-chairs constitute 
a considerable part of the summer output of a few makers, but 
seem to be a line which has not been taken up by many. 
The work is of a rough type, brown rods being used. The 
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summer-houses are' made and dispatched to the custom^ 
in sections. Some of this work is done for a firm which, 
operating all over England, advertises the goods, sends exact 
measurements and specifications ' to a rural maker who 
forwards the work on completion direct to the customer. 
Thus the village basket-maker is put in touch with buyers 
whose custom he would otherwise have little chance of 
obtaining, and any unnecessary transport and storing of the 
Imlky goods is avoided. 

§ 5. Specialities^ of certain districls. 

The seaport towns have perhaos the greatest number of 
types of baskets peculiar to them. 

The Fish-basket , used for carrying the catch from the boats 
to the quay, is a large strong ))asket, and may be of wdllow 
or of cane, round or square. They may be made in or near 
the seaport, as at St. lv(\s or Berwick, or even as far inland 
as ISutton-on-Trent, whence they are sent to Grimsby. 

A s])ecial variety of the fish-basket is the Prickle, wdiich 
is used on the Sussex coast. For the ‘ sticks ' of these 
baskets, liazel w aiuls or ot.her rods arc cut from the hedges. 

Yarmouth and Low(\stoft have their })eculiar types in the 
(^ran and the Sfcill. llie former used for measuring and the 
latter for lading fish. 

The Cran is a measure by wdiich fish is sold, but this basket 
does not actually exist, as it w^ould be too cumbrous for 
use. The Quarier-rran is a tall, round basket, measuring 
]4| in. across the bottom, \il in. deep, 17| in, across the 
mouth, and ni. diagonally, with a ll in. rise in the 
bottom. It is wdiite, wovtui of cane and willow', with browm 
willow^ stakes, and has fitched sides. Two pieces of white 
wood are fixed to the ends to take the Government stamp. 
The quartcr-cran holds over twp bushels ; it w^as originally 
a Scotch measure, ljut it is now officially recognized in East 
Anglia. 

The Swill is a peculiar type of basket, being built from 
the rim downwards, instead of, as is more usual, from the 
bottom upwards. Hazel wands as well as willow^s are used 
in its construction. It is an oval basket about three feet 
high, with a hole beneath the rim at each end by wffiich the 
swill may be gripped for cari'ying. The very stout rods 
which form the frainew’^ork oMhe basket are used both in 
rings round the circumference of the swill, and as stakes, 
coming from the bottom and curved up round the ends. 
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^ The word swill in the North of England is applied to 
a different type of basket, made entirely of underwood, as 
already described.^ In Carlisle, however, swill designated 
a rough basket of willo\f or cane which was chiefl}^ sold to 
Scotland for feeding purposes. 

Other seifiport varieties arc : 

CocJcle-fi(its and Shrimp-beds, made near Ipswich. 

Salmon Baskets; made for Bristol fish merchants. 

Lobster - 2 :)oU, which in Cornwall and Sussex arc made by 
the fisherme# themselves. 

Eel-grigs are made in the Severn valley, and at Boston, 
Holbeach, and the AVisbech district of Lines., near the rivers 
Witham, Welland, and Nenc. The eel-grigs are laid in the 
rivers in the summer when the eels are ‘ running ’. They 
are long vessels with splayed out, fitehed brim, and body 
of close wicker work, (uirvcul into a narrow " wmst ’ in the 
middle. Downward pointing spikes, of strong pieces of 
willow rod, fixed round this narrow^ passage, prevent the 
escape of the eel when it lias penetrated to the lower part 
of the trap. Jh^low^ the ‘waist’ the basket bulges out again, 
to contain the eels, and is narrowed again at the bottom 
to a small opening whicJi can be stopped wdtli a wooden plug. 

Eel-grigs are troublesome to niak(\ so only a few men will 
bother to do them ; the demand is not great ; one maker 
may sell a dozen or two in a season. 

Agricultural baskets peculiar to certain districts are : 

Oval Bushel Baskets for fruit, insknid of the more usual 
round ones, arc) made ]>y a firm in Ki^nt. 

Broccoli Crates are characteristic of C-ornwall, and are large, 
roughly made, browm baskets, wdii(;h last two seasons. 

Rips are bushel baskets used bv Suss(^x market-gardeners. 

Cheese Baskets are made at Bridgwatei* for the local cheese 
i ndustry . 

Potato Pads are one-liundredwaught baskets used in the 
Potton district of Bedfordshire foi* early potatoes. 

Carrot Skeps or Scuttles are similar to potato pickers, but 
have two small handles, one at either side, instead of one 
handle over the top, which would be in the way of the 
carrots. They are made and used in the carrot-growing area 
around Chatteris. 

The Peck Cob is a basket us(‘d on. Suffolk farms. It is white, 
round in shape, but slightly bellied, and provided with 
a handle. 


^ The Rural Lidustries of England and Wales, vol. i, chap vii. 
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Stable Sleeps, round, splayed-out baskets, of white rod^^., 
very strongly made, seem to be a speciality of Newmarket. 

A domestic basket, characteristic of a special locality, is 
the Southport Boat, a market basket used by countrywomen 
in Lancashire, which is of buff rods, ‘ spelked or built 
from the rim downwards, instead of from tiie bottom 
upwards. 

A list ^ of journeymen’s piece rates for Plymouth and 
Penzance, pufilishod in 1915, which is a reprint of a similar 
publication of 1887, with the rates revised, givef^ an interest- 
ing list of the different kind^ made nearly forty yeiars ago 
in that district. Most of the rates had risen by \d. per 
article on the former rates. AboiU one hundred and twenty 
kinds of baskets are enumerated as having been made in 
1887, including those for fruit, fish (many kinds), coal, 
lime, and cement ; hen-coops, bird-cages, panniers, ‘prickles, 
maunds, baskets and flaskets, reticules, hampers The 
number of kinds made in 1915 had dwindled to fifty. 

As regards the distril)ution of the various kinds of baskets, 
the specialities mentioned in § 5 above are made only in 
certain districts for local use. The ordinary agihndtural 
baskets are made in nearly every rural district in England, 
but dairy farming and tlie ])roduction of hay give rise to 
fewer demands for bask(‘ls than the cultivation of potatoes 
or of fruit. In a district such as South (\)rnwall, where the 
chief output consists of jiotato pickers, broccoli crates, and 
fish baskets, it is found that th(‘ men (uigagcnl constantly on 
this heavy work liave hands unsuited to tlie manipulation 
of fiiKT rods in mori^ dedicate v ork, and little or no attempt 
is made to find any snh for baskets of the latter type. In 
the Trent ^"alley there aix^ found sjx'cialists in every type 
of basket, from the heaviest Avhole cane work to the finest 
fancy baskets of ‘ skeined ’ work, but the same firms seldom 
produce both types. The singlb-handed village or market 
town basket-maker really needs to be the most versatile 
workman of all, for lu^ may be called upon to make anything, 
from the heaviest type of farmer’s basket to a well-finished 
shopping basket. In jiractice, however, most country folk 
are more likely to buy a cheap basket of foreign make from 
a fancy shop in the town than to go to the local maker for 

* \ • 

^ ‘ Rovisod and cnlaiyod Ji.si of the sizes of Ba.sket Work with the 
Journeymen’s Prices affixed as they ar?^«madc in PI\'mouth anS Devonport 
and agreed upon at a General Meeting of the Journeymen and approved 
of hy the Master Basket Makers. Held May 22 1915.’ Fourth Edition. 
Hopkins, Plymouth. 
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a light basket, but the imported article often finds its way 
before long to the village workshop for repairs. 

VIII. Substitutes for haslcets. 

There are certain substitutes which tend to replace baskets 
for some ol their purposes, the most important being the 
‘ non-returnable empties ’ for the fruit and vegetables sent to 
Co vent Garden and other markets. 

, ^5ome 90 jjpr cent, of the baskets used in England for 
orchard, and market-garden produce are the property of the 
salesmen. The Evt^sham and .Hereford districts are excep- 
tional, for there a considerable number of the growers find 
their own empties, yet even in this case the market authori- 
ties are able to dictate to a certain extent. 

The salesman, in the first instance, orders baskets from 
the maker or importer, who j)aints the owner's name or 
mark upon tlnun and sends tlumi to tlie grower. On each 
basket which the grower returns full to the market he is 
charged for hire. In 192.3 the chargi^ in the Evesham 
district was 'Id, per pot. TJ)e ])ri(*e of a. pot was 2.s‘. Id,, and 
a representative firm of (Vnauit (fiirden salesmen estimates 
that the lif(^ of a basket is three years, making five journeys 
a year. During the var and until ri‘-cently, when transport 
‘facilities’ were hardly worthy of that name, and when, 
owing to pressure of ti’afiic, the baskets re(^eived very rough 
treatment, they only made aliout tJire(‘ j^mmeys a year, and 
last(*d no more than three years or })erhaps not so long. 
A ‘ journey ’ means the transport of the baske^t from the 
grower to the market, from the market to the retailer (with 
possibly an extra stage from central market to locjvl market, 
and thence to retailer), from retailer fiaek to saliNsman as 
an ‘ emipty and thenen again to tlie grower to be re-filled. 
At the rate of fifteen journef^s at 2d. a, time the basket will 
ultimatcl}' be paid for by the grower on the instalment 
system. 

Thus a large part of the salesman’s capital is sunk in 
baskets, but they represent a definite link between himself 
and the grower, on one hand, and between himself and the 
retailer, on the other hand, and it is advantageous to him 
to have these comparatively permanent receptacles dis- 
tribtited an\ongst them*, for the basket can only be returned 
to the man whose name is m^'^.rked on them. ‘ Non-return- 
able empties on the other hand, are not marked with the 
salesman’s name because this would not be worth the expense,, 

• F 2 
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and, in some cases, as with nets, it would be very difficult 
do. The returnable empty assists in the establishment of 
salesmen’s trade connexions, especially with growers, in 
a way in which the other cannot. * 

Most fruit travels better in baskets, excepting hard fruit, 
such as apples, for which barrels are largely , used. For 
cherries and plums baskets are generally admitted to be 
superior. The salesman may incur some expense for the 
rox^^i^ baskets and for the storage of them in winter. There 
is also the trouble of booking them as they s^e issued and 
returned. There is some dij^nger of loss by pilfering, or by 
careless treatment of the basket by the grower or retailer. 
During the winter, considerable \iumbers of baskets can be 
seen piled up in orchards without shelter, and distressing 
tales are told of how they are used by the retailers as dust 
bins and for oth(T purposes for which they were not intended. 
But a salesman stated tJiat tlu^ amount of loss through theft 
or dfiniagc is now very small, inspectors being employed to 
travel about the country and ensure that the baskets receive 
proper treatmimt. It has already been seem that nearly the 
whole original cost of the basket is eventually repaid by the 
grower, and on the whole the salesman linds that baskets 
a.re more advantageous for him and cheaper in the long run 
than non-returnable emptk‘s. 

It is the man who buys fruit or vegetal)k s for retail in his 
shop who prefers the non-returnable package. The Evesham 
custom is that when he buys j)roduce in ])()ts he is charged 
for the pot a sum that is refunded on its return to the market. 
The amount charged may vary from a sum slightly below 
the value of the f)ot, if the buyer is well known, to more than 
its actmil value if he is a new buyeu*. The general princijde 
is the same in other districts. 'Jlius, the buyer has the 
trouble and exj)ense of ix'turning the basket in good con- 
dition to the salesman, and therefore it is sometimes found 
that retailers will more readily buy, ami will pay a higher 
]>rice for, x)r()duce in non-returnable ])ackages. 

In the Evesham district, when nets or bags are used, the 
grower is chargcnl for the nets at the rat(^ of Id. or 8r/. a piece 
when he takes them from the market, this being a great deal 
more than tJie actual value. When he returns the nets full, 
the amount paid is refiinded ^to him with the deduction of 
Id. each for hire. The high charge is made to ensure the 
return of the nets, as the mapfeet authorities have no other 
hold upon them. For the use of pots, vhich are marked 
with the owner’s name, the grower is only charged when he 
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returns them filled. Nets of coco-nut fibre are used for 
cabbages, and string bags for brussels sprouts. The retailer 
who buys produce put up Jin nets has to buy the net outright, 
and therefore dislikes this method of packing, but as the 
use of the net prevents ‘ topping ' (i. e. the packing of the 
better produce on top and the inferior stuff below), some 
salesmen prefer nets. When there is a plentiful supply of 
cabbages and the salesmen thus obtain control of the market, 
they will issue an* order that no baskets ore to be used. 
Nets are also'*used in South Cornwall. 

Another type of non-returna^^le emjDty is the w^oodeii box 
or case. This, like the net, is nuicli cheaper than the basket, 
but in the long run it costs^thc salesman more. The retailer 
prefers this kind of package, as it can bo broken up and 
some use made of tlie boards. The pre-war price of a wooden 
box was \\\(L for the bushel size, and for a lialf-busheJ 
))ox. It was said that tlie retailers would pay 6rf. more on 
each bushel of fruit in a wooden non-returnable case. Jloiind 
vessels of lient-wood arc used by somc^ salesmen for tomatoes, 
and cost wliereas the strik(‘ wliicli they replace costs 

Lb*. Or/. The strike, Jiowever, outlasts about fifteen of the 
non-returnable packages, so the latter are relatively dear. 
Another packages used for tomatoes is a square box of 
wooden slats with spaces between, which was introduced 
recently by a Covent Carden firm and at once gained 
popularity. During the war, and for tw^o or three years 
after, the high cost of wa>od causi‘d a, diminution in the use 
of wooden vessels, but in 1923 they were already coming 
into favour again. Disused margarine boxes and other 
empties may be l)Ought cheaply, and are used by some 
salesmen. Collapsible wooden crates werci formerly used in 
South Cornwall, in addition to th(^ wicker craters, and may 
again replace the latter partly or entirely. Wicker crates, 
however, seem to preserve the produce in bettor condition 
than any substitute can do. 

The use of road transport helps to simplify the problem 
of returning empties, for they can travel back on top of 
another load at no extra expense. Non-returnable packages, 
particularly nets, are lighter than baskets, so the freightage on 
them is less. All salesmen are interested in the question of 
the. non-returnable empty and the possibility of devising 
some substitute for the basket, which w ould be considerably 
cheaper and yet carry the ft-'uit as efficiently. 

For packing strawberries and other small fruit the chip 
basket is a favourite form of package ; if tlie fruit travels 
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by sea, as from the Channel Isles, and has to be moved by 
crane, something stronger than the chip basket is needed. 
Bnt for ordinary nse, some salesn^en consider that there is 
nothing to beat the open chip basket, because, being frail, 
it receives more careful liandling than a wicker basket. 

Chip baskets were, before the war, imported in large 
numbers from Sweehm, but during the war years the factories 
which had been started in England shortly before increased 
their j)roduction to such an extent that they now supply 
a very large proportion of the chip baskets whfth are in use. 
There are several of these factories in England, some at 
Wisbech, one in Hampshire, (tthers in thb Tamar Valley and 
at Swanwick and Cheddar— all T-entres of the strawberry 
growing areas. There are otliers on tlu^ outskirts of London, 
in Glasgow, and elsevvh(*Te. TJiese industries arc on a large 
scale, elaborate macin ’ iutv is used, and the only hand work 
is highly speciahziKl, aiid takes the form of very simple 
proces8(‘s. It is light work, cairied out chiefly by girls, and 
provides the utmost contrast to th(‘- (‘raft of wicker basket- 
making.^ The material used is thin shavings of wood, cut 
from Itussian asjxm and also from certain kinds of English 
timber, such as poj»lar, willow, and Scotch fir. A factory 
(employing one hundiXMl girls can ]>roduce live hundred gross 
of chi[) baskets wi^i^kly. 

Otlmr ])ackages which are sometimes used for fruit and 
vegetables in pi'eference to the English wicker basket are, 
apart from tlu^ new Dutch bask(‘ts, which are imported in 
great numbers,- foi'tngn basktks which from Belgium, 

Holland, and elsewfua-e, filled with lettuces, butter, and 
other produce : these are sold very cheaply in the English 
market as empth's. Such baskets ai<‘. probably only used by 
the smaller deaku’s, sine(‘ the supply of any particular size 
would be uncertain, but the English makers maintain that 
this system of sending jwoduce fo England in baskets which 
can be sold here at a very low' price is on the increase, and is 
iletrimental to their industry. These foreign empties arc^ 
sometimes bought by farmers for use as })otato pickers, or even 
by private peo])le for use as shopping baskets. They are often 
of ])oor quality, and may liave to go at once* to an English 
maker for repairs, but the buyer is elated by the feeling that 
he has a bargain, even if, by tli^'- time the basket has beemre- 
bottomed and fitted w ith a mwv liandle, he has spent as much 
on it as a more substantial EngTiJ;h one would have cost him. 

^ Soc Part II of this voiuino, Chapter III, Some Rural Factories. 

^ Sco Section IX, p. 71, Ftmign Competitum. 
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^ Farmers make some use of zinc receptacles for feeding 
beasts, in place of wood scuttles or other baskets. Zinc 
feeders cost less in the beginning, but they will not last so 
long as scuttles, being tjasily damaged and not repairable. 
The labourers dislike them because they are unpleasant to 
handle in ^old weather. 

Baskets were at one time used for j^acking fish, but now 
that fish is usually packed in ice, barrels and boxes are used, 
and generally the baskets are only needed for carrying the 
iish from thi boats to the quay. 

TX. Foreign Conijn’dlif^n. 

Foreign competition is one of the most important factors 
in the future d(^v(“lo])mont of the basket-making industry in 
England. It is no new diffieulty, but its elT(‘et is probably 
more strongly felt now than at any time before. It affected 
the industry eonsid(‘rably Ixdore 1<S7U, and old basket- 
makers nmiemlier tliat tJiore uas a great boom of the trade 
in England during that year, owing to the fa('t that the 
Franco-Frussiaii wa,i' interfercxl with th(‘ export of baskets 
to England from Fraiua^ and (h'rmany. A certain firm in 
VorksJiire had about forty journeymen at that time, but by 
1914 th(^ number had fallen to twenty, and at pres(mt there 
is only one man rc^gularly (un ployed, and another engaged 
occasionally at busy seasons. Tlien^ has l) 0 (ai a- steady 
increase in th(‘ number of imported baskets u]> to the 
beginning of the European War, and sin(;e the imports have 
been resumed they have again increased. Jn 1910 and 1911 
the im])orts from Belgium were the largest, and the amount 
nnnained steady in 1912 and 1912. wluai tlu^ imports fj’om 
Japan had increased to a figure abov(‘ that for Belgium. The 
imports from the Netherlands, next in valiKi to those from 
Belgium, decrease slightly •from 1910 to 1913. but i*ise again 
rapidly in 1914, when im])orts from Belgium ])cgan to fall off 
owing to the outbreak of war. The stf‘ady increase in the 
quantity of baskets smit from Japan is a remarkable j)oint, 
but these imports are, for the most j)ai4, not wicker-work, 
but baskets apd bags of a sort of rush or grass, and very ligJit 
fancy baskets of split bamboo. Their influence upon the 
English basket industry is Jther(ifore less than that of the 
imports {mm Belgium and Holland. 

During the war the Dutch baskets, which had already 
become a serioiis menace to the English industry in the par- 
ticular line of sieves, gained an even firmer footing. The 
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supply of Belgian, French, and German kinds was stopped, 
and this gave more work to the English makers, but at the*. 
same time not only were many makers called to the colours, 
but many others had to make shell l>askets for the munition 
factories. Fruit and })roduco salesmen needed more baskets 
than usual, because transport facilities were so much reduced 
that it was a long time before baskets once sent out were 
returned. It was impossible to obtain enough English 
baskets for ])acking fruit, so the Dutch were increasingly 
used. The big linns of importers established tiieir stalls iit 
Covent Garden market and^ became well known. ' Nine- 
tenths of the pots now used* in Evesham are said to be 
Dutch. These fonagn baskets wefre originally very inferior, 
and for some tini(‘ aft(^r the Dutch makers had succeeded 
in producing satisfactory round baskets (sieves), they failed 
to make tlie square si japes (flats and pots) well. After the 
war, then‘foro, the saiesnnm at first welcomed the return to 
the rnaiket of the English basket, aj)d tlnu'e was a temporary 
boom in the English industry. But the Dutch were pro- 
dii(*ing at fuices Iovnci* than the English and at the same 
time improving th(^ quality of tlaur work. In 1920 most 
salesmen spoke of the inferiority of the Dutch baskets, and 
thought tliat t]KU’(^ was a good future for tlie English makers ; 
by 1923 the Dutch baskets w(‘re eonsideicnl as in no w^ay 
inferior to tlie English, and ])erhaps (‘V(ui better. In fact, 
some of the English work jjad detiTiorated, owing to the 
efforts made to sjjced u]) llu‘ work in ordei* to compete, 
whilst the falling off in the quality of the English rods 
aggravated tljis. 

It is of the utmost importance to the Covent Garden sales- 
men to g(i th(? best- l>ask(i.s, for they suliject to very 
rough usage duiing transport, and therefore need to be of 
the strongest kind. The allegation of some basket-makers 
that tlu^ salesman will always bAy the cheapest basket, no 
matter how^ })oor the quality, because in any case it does 
not outlast one season, dot's not seem to be justified. While 
the quality of English work remained good, and there seemed 
some prospect that the foreigner might l)e beaten, there 
were certain salesmen who subsidized English fjrms and took 
all their output in spite of its mueh higher price. 

Certain Dutch firms have l)a»ket warehouses in the chief 
fruit-growing centres, such as the Maidstone district, in 
which they stock large quantittes of baskets. When orders 
are received from a salesman his name and mark is painted 
on the baskets and they are sent out to the grower, as they 
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vould be from an English maker. Further, the Dutch ware- 
^^ouse will, for a charge, store the baskets during the winter 
months. Fhe Dutch firm thus fulfils all the functions of 
the English maker, ana the additional one, very useful to 
the salesman, of jiroviding a winter storehouse. Salesmen 
who buy Dutch baskets from firms which only have agents 
in London, have their own storehouses in the neighbourhood 
of the orchards, at Maidstone, Wisbech, and elsewhere, in 
which they keep the baskets wdien not in use. 

Nearly evi^ry kind of basket for which there is any con- 
siderable demand in wholesale quantities is now imjjorted, 
and there is hardly a mak(T*W'ho has not, within the last 
thirty years, had to yh^Td u]> some particular wholesale 
order to the foreigner. Cerman baskets are chiefly of the 
small fancy kinds, and the w^orkmanship, as a rule, is poor. 
Some of the Belgian work also is rough, but somc^ is good. 
The Belgian refugees are said not only to have learnt the 
art of luifiing in England, but also to have tak(‘n English 
patterns of baskets with them wIhmi tliey n^turmul home, 
and th(^ quality of their work seems to be improving, but 
the agricultural baskets which tJi(‘y send i\iv> still very 
' slender not fit for hard wear. French baskets are 
chiefly of tin* fancy or domestic kinds. Much of the French 
wa>rk is (‘xpe.nsive, but it is of excellent workmanship and 
unequalled in its owm class. Tluni^ is geiuTally a n^ady sale 
for it in the betti^r class Umu sho])s, and much of it is of 
a type not produced in England. Many of tlieir famy 
baskets of delicate wT>rkmanshi[), ‘ skeined ’ — i. e. of fine 
skeins, each woven in sejiarately, not slewed— are probably 
made by w^omen, and, owing to the fineness of th(^ skeins, 
the work must take considerable tiTiie. 

The kinds of baskets chiefly imported are as follows : 

Nearly all those used for the transj)ort of fruit and 
vegetables, but fewer flats Thau other kinds. 

Potato pickers which coim^ from Ihdgium are generally of 
rougher workmanshij) than the English kind, and in York- 
shire it w^as said that tht^y w^re getting l(\ss popular. Never- 
theless, five thousand were sold in the small town of Howden 
in the autump of 1922. Frequently they were auctioned. 
There is a great variety of opinion about this particular 
type of basket, some .people* saying that the farmer would 
never buy* anything but English jackers if he could get 
enough of these when they Ure needed. But it is convenient 
for him to wait until the women are actually upon the land, 
w hen he can estimate his requirements exactly, and then it 
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is often found that insufficient English baskets are availably. 
Some firms state that the Belgian picker has entirely ouste^ 
the English basket, and they have given up making this 
kind ; but retailers sometimes sa^ that the demand for 
Belgian and for English pickers is about equal. Some 
makers of agricultural baskets put in all their epare time 
throughout tlie year on pickers, being sure of a sale for 
them, and one declared that he could g6t as many orders 
from Norfolk for jiickers as he liked to take, although the 
price paid is low. The conclusion seems to be^hat English 
makers could com])ete fairly siiccessf ully with the Belgians in 
this line if they had more enterprise and more capital, so 
that they could take the risk of ifiaking for stock, and thus 
provide a sufficient sujiply at the moment when they are 
needed, without giving the farmer the trouble of ordering in 
advance. 

l^otato skij)s are also imported, and hampers for potatoes 
and for otlier purpos(*s. 'TJuise kinds, and laundry liaskots, 
are paxticularly suitabk^ for import, because, being wider 
at the top, they pack easily into one another, and so save 
space. Laundry baskets ar(‘ inij)orted in very large quan- 
titi(^s, some of those from (h‘ijminy being of the wretchedest 
material, dark in colour, with j-ods of various sizes used 
together, some of tliein b(‘ing littk^ better tlian straw. 

()ther kinds of agricultural l>ask(ds do not come from 
abroad, as th(\y are not usually requirial in wholesale quan- 
titi(‘s and an^ also less standai'dized than other kinds, s])ccial 
patterns being preferred in dilferent districts. 

The ('heaper vari(‘ti(‘s of wicker furnitur(‘ are imported, 
similar to the tyjie mad(‘ in Ihidgwater. Tlu^ Belgians luive 
th(^ adtiitional advantage that th(^ rusli j>lait, used in this 
w^ork and in fancy baskets, is now' jiroduced much more 
cheafdy in Dclgium, and is also im})orte(l for the use of 
Englisli basket -makers. The foVt^ign furnitun^ is lighter in 
weight than the English, so that k'ss material is used in the 
making of it, aud tlu^ trans])ort is cheaper. 

The reasons for tlie relative cheajau'ss of foreign baskets, 
as far as they can be ascertained, may lie summarized as 
follows : ^ 

1. Cheapness of material. In Holland, particularly, there 
are great tracts of land suitable to thp production of osiers, 
though not of those of the best quality. These are 9 ultivatecl 
by big firms on a large scale, i/hich sell the rods to the 
workers and buy the finished baskets from them. 

2. Cheapness of labour. In 1922, a basket-maker’s earn- 
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^gs in Holland averaged the equivalent of 2Ss. a week. 
This is due to several causes. 

(a) The employment of family labour, members of a family 

being in the position of a group of outworkers for 
a large firm. 

(b) The*low standard of living among the workers and the 

long hours worked. 

(c) Lack of organization among the workers and no Trade 

UnifHi rates of wag(\s. 

((/) The eimployment of semi-skilled wwkers and of w omen 
• and children on the lighter work, such as the pre- 
paring of material. This method is made easy by 
the system of faiflily Avork. 

(e) The utilization, in France and Holland, of the spare 
time of workers emj)loved on the land during part 
of the \'(‘ar. 

3. Speciiilizatioii. TJiis is illustrated by the story of two 
(rcrmaii workmen A^ho AV(nv (‘iigaged by an English firm 
before tlu^ Avaj*. It Avas found that they eoukl only make 
chair backs, but (‘it her one* of llunn (^ould mak(^ thrto of 
tlicse while an Ejiglish uorlv(‘r A\as making two. 

4. TJie large scah* organization and concentration of the 
outw^orkers in c(‘rtaiii vi!lag(‘s in Holland, Avhich facilitates 
the colIt‘ction of A\ork by lh(‘ lirms which buy it from these 
home w’ork(Ts. This systcan of large' lijins which produce' 
the' material, sell it to the home' workers, buy the linished 
product from the'Ui and le sell it on a large' scale'., is ])robabiy 
the most economical in an industry of this kind, in wdiich 
machinery cannot b(‘ used, and in A\]iicJi tlu' whole outfit 
required is so simple*. This system of ])re)elucti(>n eliminates 
the f>rolits of the small middleme'n. 

o. Cheap s('a transport. Fore'ign competition in baske^ts. 
(jthe'i* than those for fruit' «ind vegedabk* transport, is fedt 
most seve/rely in tire districts round London and near Hull. 
Wisbech, and otheu’ j>orts to which tlie' baskets come direct 
by sea. 

Cane and wicker furniture of lirst-class quality and 
original design, es])€^cially of the type used in clubs and 
caf(3s, seems to be the only kind that is practically immune 
from foreign comjretition. Large firms can more easily 
ad^pt themselves to tjie changing markets and take up new^ 
work when necessary, so they are apt to suffer less than the* 
small ones. The makers ci sieve's, ])ots, and other kinds of 
baskets for the transport of produce are the worst hit, and 
men who have done only this tyj)e of heavy work cannot 
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easily turn to other kinds. The small scale maker of general 
basket work for sale in towns also suffers badly, for the 
foreign baskets are stocked by so many retailers, such as 
ironmongers, fancy and toy shops, and furniture dealers. 
In a certain very small tow n there were three shops stocking 
a considerable quantity of imported baskets in apposition 
to one maker who sold his own w^ares in his own shop. In 
larger towns the propoi tion w ould be much larger. 

Makers of baskets for lo(;al farmers suffer least of all, 
particularly the makers of local specialities, such* as scuttles, 
for which th(a*e is always a certain demand. 

Town makers who have shops of theii^ own can deal in 
foreign baskets, and tlius make up for the loss of market 
for their own j)rodu(d.s. Many find that not only is it more 
])rofitable to deal in baskets than to make them, but also 
that more money can be made on the sale of foreign than of 
English makes. A I’etailer who had stocks of both English 
and Belgian potato 2 ^ick(‘rs, stated tJ)at lie made \(L more 
profit on the sale of each Belgian picker at 2^. than on the 
English variety at 36*, Ad. In Yorkshire it was said that 
men who had started business by peddling foreign baskets 
on foot had, within a year or so, made enough profit to 
enable them to travel round in a motor van. Many of the 
largest firms of basket manufacturers also deal in foreign 
baskets, and the smalkT (inns, w ho buy from them for retail 
])urposes, are often ignorant as to wh(^ther certain baskets 
are English or foreign. A Hull firm, which formerly had 
a basket industry in that town, is now said to have a factory 
in Holland. 

8onie dealers in foridgn baskets keej) a skilled workman 
emj>loyed in repairing and ‘ finishing ’ these — cutting off rough 
ends of material, strengthening handles, and so forth. A 
certain small maker of general basket-w ork always buys foreign 
shopping baskets, and after improving the setting -in of the 
handk's, sells them in his shojj with his own produce, and 
considers that they are equal to similar baskets of his own 
make, wdiich would cost him more. 

Foreign competition in rods does not severely affect the 
English basketry and osier industries in their rural aspect. 
Of the imported rods, the French seem to be the best, but, 
like the French baskets, they aie of a type which is seldom 
produced in England. They are used by town iqakers to 
some extent for fine work, and aie liked by them for their 
qualities of whiteness and smoothness. The Dutch and 
Belgian rods which are sent to England are of a cheaper, 
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jougher kind, but owing to the fact that they are better 
It sorted than some of the English rods of similar quality, 
ftiey may j^ve serious rivals to these latter. At the time 
when the investigatiorfs were made, however, few rural 
makers seemed to be using them. The Trent Valley growers, 
who not only produce some of the finest osiers in the world, 
but who also understand the value of careful preparation 
and sorting, probably have little to fear from foreign com- 
petition, but the Somerset growers, and those in other 
districts, wl 40 .se standards are not so high, may find it 
necessary to take more trouble in details of this kind in 
order to retain their market. 

X. Marketing of Baskets. 

Considered in relation to the markets wliich they supply, 
basket-making firms may bo classillod as those who deal 
only with the wholesale trade and those who supply baskets 
retail to local buyers. There arc also some who supply both 
markets. 

Firms of the first class an^ found chiohy in the districts 
where basket-making is carried out on the largest scale and 
who specialize in certain types of work, such as the Trent 
Valley and the Bridgwater district. Bridgwater chairs are 
sold to South Wales ironni(>ng(‘j‘s and hardware manu- 
facturers, and also to furniture deidcrs elsewhere. In the 
Trent Valley there are middlemen who buy cane in large 
quantities and store it for retail to the small makers, from 
whom these firms also buy the baskets made, storing these 
and re-selling them when the market is most favourable. 
These middlemen are thus particularly useful to the small 
maker of some special variety of basket, for which the 
demand might be a somewhat lluctuating one, for they 
ensure to him the regular sale for his output which is essential 
for the firm with small capital. Other mak(*TS sell to retailing 
or manufacturing firms in the district or elsewhere. 

The small rural firms which manufacture farmers’ baskets, 
usually retail direct to local customers, but if any speciality 
is made for which there is also a demand in other districts, 
such as the wood-scuttle, this particular variety may also 
b^ made to the order of large wly>lesale dealers. The village 
basket-naaker may have a little shop in which to display his 
wares, or, since his customers are regular ones who know 
him well, he may rely on their coming to his workshop when 
they need his baskets. He may supply a few ironmongers* 
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shops in neighbouring towns with some kinds, particularly 
potato pickers. In some counties, particularly in Lincoln^ 
shire, a basket-maker frequently has a stall at one or more 
of the local markets. In the south-Vcstern counties, where 
single-handed basket-makers in towns were doing very badly 
and the output of some' of them exceeded the local demand, 
they had taken to hawking their w^ares in the seaside towns 
during the summer. 

The makers of fruit and transport baskets may actually 
sell these to salesmen in very distant towns to which the 
produce of the district is sent, ])ut the basket goes* direct 
from the maker to the grower who is about to fill it, and 
therefore the effect is that the l^asket-maker is supplying 
local customers.^ In South ('ornwall the baskets are largely 
owned by the grow(‘,rs tliemselves, so the actual purchasers 
are peoj)le in the district, but the Worcc^stershin^ })ot hamper- 
mak(T ])robably deals with a salesman in Manchester or 
Birmingham, and tlie F\m Country sieve-maker with a Covent 
(harden or Sheffield salesman. 

Basket-making was C(Ttainly never an industry in which 
small scale makers w('re likely to reap large proliis. Osier- 
growing is more speculative and giv(‘s more chancM' of largc^ 
returns. A seuttle-rnaker in Yorkshire mentioned a brother 
in the same industry vho died worth £5,000 : tliis man had 
set up in business ind(qxmderitly as a young man with hardly 
any capital, but his father was a, farmtn , and he thus obtained 
land for a willow garth on favoural)le t(n’T)is. He cultivated 
the rods chiefly for his own use, but }>ossibly sold some of 
them in years when tlic'v would fetch a good price. He was 
thus working under the most favoiu'able conditions j) 0 ssible, 
with facilities for the chea]) production of material near at 
hand, opportunity for selling his sur|)lus material — if he had 
any — profitably, and the fact that h<‘ was a skilled maker 
of a particular variety of basket f^>r which there was a steady 
demand, exceeding the supply. The ease, howa^ver, is cer- 
tainly an unusual one, and very few rural makers arc able 
to accumulate wealtli to anything like this extent. 

Small makers w ho have no .sliops of their own oftem com- 
plain that tlie local retailer, to whom they f^cll some of their 
output, makes an unfair profit upon it. 'Thus an East 
Anglian maker stated that ^le scvld some agricultural baskqts 
to a retailer at lb/, each, and hxtvr saw the same baskets 
exposed for sale in the shop in • Norwich at L^. &(/. each, 
representing a profit of 91 |>er cent. An East Midland master 
^ See Section VHI, p. 67, Svhstitutes for Baskets, 
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b|tsket-maker, whose daughter was learning to make shopping 
baskets, sold a number which were slightly defective in 
sitape to a retailer for Is. 3r/. each, and later heard tliat they 
were nearly all disposed df for Ss. Od. each, a profit of 200 per 
cent., which seems excessive, even taking into account the 
fact that only a small profit might be made on a few of the 
most defective ones. Retailers, liowever, state that they 
can almost always make more profit on foreign than on 
English baskets, and therefore prefer to stock the former. 
The cases me^ptioned may be exceptional, but it is certainly 
true tliat both wholesale and retail prices of baskets seem 
to vary considerably from to time, and even over 

a fairly small area, the unorganized rural makers selling at 
high or low prices, according to their immediate financial 
conditions. 

XI. General (Conclusions and Prospects. 

The two industries of osier-growing and basket-making 
are. by their very nature, closely connected and inter- 
dependent. Tlu‘ fact that there is no considerable cxj)ort 
from England of either i*ods or i)askets, nuulers the inter- 
dependence mon^ complete, although the of rods does 

give the basket -maker an alternative source' of supply. The 
osier-grower, however, is by no nutans entindy dependent 
upon the rural side of the basketry iiulustry — the only part 
of it which is dealt with in this survey. There is a con- 
siderable body of urban basket-makers, whose probkmis and 
outlook probably differ widely from those of their brother 
craftsmen in the country, and who would provide? a market 
for the English rods of bettiu* quality, even if the rural 
industry died out. 

This investigation of rural industries was begun when the 
period of prosperity which ^followed the war was beginning 
to decline into the slump which lasted, with increasing 
severity, until the survey was completed in 1923. It is 
probably the worst which the basket industry has ever 
known. It was therefore difficult at the conclusion of the 
survey to estimate the prospects of revival. In 1920 fruit 
salesmen were '"generally optimistic as to the future of the 
English pot and sieve industry In 1923 most of them 
summed it*up briefly as ‘dead In 1920 it was thought by 
many authorities to be de^iirable to plant another hundred 
acres or so of osiers in England. By 1923 many of the beds 
belonging to the smaller growers were falling year by year 
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into a stale of worse dereliction, because there was so little 
demand for the rods at the price necessary to repay the> 
cost of cultivation, that the growers could not afford to siiik 
more money in the beds. Thus the rods became poorer in 
quality, and the growers became increasingly unable to 
spend anything on the improvement of the crop^ 

The beds of the bigger growers, however, were still in good 
condition, and undoubtedly there was a fairly steady demand 
for rods of the higher grades. The more imjra’tant growers, 
wfio depend least on the village basket-maker for their 
market, seem to hav(i a future before them. The small 
growers, ])articularly those L.yond the noted willow- growing 
arenas, suffered most from the difh yult conditions of the years 
1921-3. It has been shown that the emst of maintaining 
osier-beds in good condition, apart from the initial cost of 
planting according to tlio best metJiods, is considerable. 
The cost of labour is tlie chief factor, and there is therefore 
little })()ssibility of reduction. Obviously, the small grower 
without capital cannot aJTord the outlay necessary for the 
])roduction of the b(\st rods, and cannot, tlioreforo, hojx^ to 
supply any but the local villager makers who need rods of 
moderate price for their rouglHU* work. Tlu^se makers have 
to moot tlie com])etitiou of cheap foreign baskets and of 
certain cheap substitutes fot* baskets, sucJi as the rion- 
I'eturnablo empties and the zinc vessds used for cattle 
feeding, and therdore it is important for them to be able 
to obtain rods of fair quality at the lowest possible price. 
Somerset growers have, during recent years, considerably 
develofKxl their trade beyond thedr own locality, and seem 
to be*, becoming the* main source of siipjdy to the rural 
basket-maker, in so far as his needs are not met by local 
growers. The Somerset rods would meet his demands even 
mon^ adequately if more ti'ouble were taken to sort tliem 
carefully and to su])])ly rods exactly in accordance with 
orders. 

On the whole, there seems to bo little possibility of 
development for that particular branch of the osier-growdng 
industry represented by the small isolated grower \vho is not 
also a basket-maker, (ibviously ho cannot hope to produce 
good enough rods to compete against the Trent Valley firms. 
On the other hand, tliero arc often other rods growm in, his 
neighbourhood, on farms and large estates, where they are 
])lanted mainly to provide cover for game and to utilize 
otherwise worthless land. These growers hardly look for 
profit from their osiers, and can therefore sell at lower 
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prices ‘than the grower who has to make a living from his 
holt. The village basket-maker, being anxious to lower his 
c^ts of production as fa^ as possible, will buy the farmer's 
rods because, although of poor quality, they are just good 
enough to serve his purpose. Moreover, if he is in a position 
to cut an(^ prepare the rods himself, he can further econo- 
mize by buying a st«anding croj) from the farmer. The 
professional grower is often reluctant to soil his rods in this 
way, owing to the ])()ssibilitv of damag(‘ being done to the 
stocks by earless cutting. For rods of a slightly sux>erior 
quality; which the farmer cannot su])])ly, the village maker 
sends to Somerset rnther than iSS a local grower, becausi^ the 
wholesale merchant can, ftom his large stock, send all the 
kinds needed, whereas it might be necessary to ap])roach 
two or three small growers in order to obtain, for example, 
some soft rods for scuttle-making, sojm‘ buffed material for 
shopping baskets, and some strong white rods for feeding- 
skeps. 

The many small country makers who grow their own rods 
find this method of o])t.uning material th(‘ most (economical 
of all, so long as th(ey c^n sup|)ly thems(‘lv(vs with wdiat they 
need. This accounts for t lK^ fact that in some districts there 
is undoubt (‘dly an unsatislical dtunand on the part of the 
baskei-makei-s for small plots of land, within easy distance 
of th(ur workshops, for osier-growing, whilst at the same 
time there are many moderate- sized IhhIs which are luuning 
to W'aste. As ix'gards the joint makers and growers, their 
future prosjx'cts as I )ask(d. -makers is the poijit of chief 
importance. Th(‘ d(‘('linc of tbe rural sidci of the bavsketry 
industry is more w idesjavad than in the case of osier-grow'- 
ing, not being limited to small isolated makers. Thc^ 
following examples, taken from the Fast Midland district, 
are typical cases from anvcs which have felt tlu^ foreign 
competition most severely 

Ely. hi one linn which emplo\(‘d as many as fifty men 
before the war, there w(;re seven imm working during the 
few' busiest weeks of 1922, and only two later in the year. 
Early in 1923 the workshop was closed dow n, with the faint 
chance that it^mjght be re-opened later in the season, 

St. Neots (Hunts.). There used to be thirty men employed 
in the industry here. Early fn 1923 there wore three. 

Woodstqne (Peterborough). One firm, which employed 
sixty men before the war, had eight or nine on half time in 
1923. 

Biggleswade (Beds.). There wore formerly from thirty to 
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forty men making baskets in this town, and in the ‘spriijg 
of 1923 there were seven. 

Leighton Buzzard (Beds.). One firm employed sixty nf§n 
before the war and up to the end ot' June 1921 ; thirty were 
then dismissed, and most of the rest had been turned off 
by ones and twos until, in May 1923, only three wore at work 
on a small order, with the prospect of dismissal on its 
completion. 

Feltham. One maker used to execute orders for a number 
of big firms of fruit salesmen and market-gar<ieners. They 
would each order about three thousand baskets every year, 
and there were also many smaller orders. In 1922 his sale 
averaged, at the outside, fifty ba.^kets a week over the whole 
year, one thousand of these being for one firm which used 
to take three thousand annually, and the remaining one 
thousand five hundred being made up of small orders for 
from ten to twenty dozen (^a(^h. 

The following figures w^ere given in the West of England 
to illustrate the decline of the pot-hamper industry there : 

iV timber of Joimteymen . 



Pre-war. 

1921 . 

Worcester ..... 

m 

about 20 

Evesham and Persliore . 

100-120 

barely 20 

One Pershoro firm .... 

27 

5 

One Evesham (inn .... 

14 

G 

Glouccsiershin*, district near Ev(‘.shain 

207 

37 


A firm in Stratford-ou-Avon which formerly employed 
fifty men, had, in 1923, declined to the position of one, in 
which only members of the family we?’e employed, wdth 
occasional help from a journeyman. Of the firms established 
in Kent about 1840, for the manufacture of sieves, hardly one 
now survives. 

Another side of the situation in the basket industry is, 
however, to be seen in the Eridgw^ater wicker industry, 
where development in a new^ direction has caused its survival. 
The wicker-furniture making in that district w\as started 
wdien there was a slump in other branches of the basket trade, 
about twenty years ago, and the industry seems to have a 
future. In other districts, wdicre no new .line has been de- 
veloped to replace those for which the market has been lost, 
the w hole basket industry is (dwindling. 

In every district the number of small rural makers seems 
to be on the decrease ; even before the w'ar there was a 
tendency for master basket-makers to apprentice their sons 
to some other trade, if they could afford to do so, although 
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it^is also true that the present generation of makers can 
often boast of a long line of forefathers in the same industry. 
It>)ften happens that when the old village basket-maker 
dies no one takes his pl^ce, for where there are so many 
single-handed workers, if the son is not ready to do . this 
there is nc^ one else. In a district wdiere the number of 
makers thus diminishes, it may happen that the few who 
remain are enabled to make a better liveliliood than they 
have done for some time previously. At the same time, 
whilst old busjpesses die out, new ones are started, although 
not in sufficiently large numbers to make up the balance. 
Basket-makers in rural district.s^often seem to ])refer to earn 
their livelihood in indej)»ndence, even though it may 
necessitate long hours of worl^, to the j)osition of a journey- 
man. Where largo basket industries have been compelled 
to close down, or at least to reduce the number of their 
employees, a number of the men who are turned off may 
set up in business on their own account- in the same locality, 
and although there is little chance for the develo})ment of 
these one-man businesses, the maker may contrive to earn 
a livelihood for himself, eked out, ]>(ujia])s, by seasonal 
labour on the land. 

There seem to be three main causes for tlie decline of the 
basket industry — the gj’owing use of non-returna})le empties, 
foreign competition, and a certain amount of competition 
from other substitutes for baskets. As regards non-return- 
able empties, the whole situation seems to be in the melting 
pot. It is possible that the undoubted superiority, in many 
respects and for many purposes, of the baskets over other 
forms of package may lead to their reUmtion to a gi’eater 
extent tluxn has seemed likely at some moments when some 
new typo of cheap non-returnable empty has taken the 
market by storm. The other two difficulties can, it wa>uld 
seem, be combated only l*y the maintenance of a high 
standard of work. It might seem, on the fac(' of it, to be 
ridiculous that the basket-maker wdio grows his wallows and 
has his workshop beside the orchard whose produce his 
baskets are made to hold, who has, moreover, an oppor- 
tunity for utilizing in winter the labour which is employed 
in those same orchards during the summer, cannot compete 
with firms abroad whose bastets piust travel so far by land 
and water -to the place where they are to be used. Both 
the Employers’ Federation, and the Basket-makers’ Union 
seem to believe that protection would be a remedy against 
foreign competition, and the tw^o bodies have made repeated 
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demands ’for a tariff of 33 iper cent, on foreign baskets*. Thjy 
maintain that the imposition of such a tariff would enable 
the English makers to compete with the foreigner in certain 
typos of work. For instance, frdit j)ots of English make 
were sold in Worcestershire in 1923 at 2.9. Id. each, and 
the suggested tariff would raise the price of Dutch pots to 
36*. In some work, however, the disparity of cost is so 
extromo that even a tariff would be of little use. For 
example, Belgian laundry baskets wore sold in this country 
in 1923 at IS.s*. a dozen ; the addition of 33 p^r cent, would 
bring this price up to 246*. i\(L The cost of production of 
the same type of basket . as then 30.9. 8 Jr/, a dozen in 
England, and the addition of the necessai'y 20 per cent, 
profit raises this to 306. lOr/.^, This type of foreign basket 
is of poor (piality, and a policy of co-operation between the 
osier-grower and the basket-maker, to enable the maker to 
get (‘XJK'tly the rods he needs, and thus to improve the 
standard of work, is more likely to have a beneficial effect 
on the industry than any tariff. Moreover, a large number 
of the chea])er kinds of foreigti })askels are sold by shops 
which do not stoc^k those of Fnglish make, so that the 
customer does not have the op])ortunity of (comparing the 
two, betweeti which there is often an ol)vious diiference of 
finish and dura bilily, in favour of the English basket. 
A general recjognition of tlu^ superiority of the best English 
work over many of the imported baskets and a l(*ss short- 
sighted policy on tlu’; part of many buyers of baskets — who 
often seek the lo^^'est jiricca! article, regardl(\ss of its wearing 
qualities— would do mucli to help the industry. 

For certain types of Fhiglisii basket-work the demand 
remains fairly steady, and does not scmmu likely to suffer 
any serioTis diminution, Siudi, for instance, is the case 
with the skeps and ham]Ku*s used in factories, baskeds for 
dock w ork, farmers’ scuttles, fi'cders, sieves, and other 
kinds, ])articularly local sjiecialities, and the general repair 
wa)rk and re-seating of eliairs. Tradesmen’s delivery baskets 
are also in constant dc‘mand, and tlie small fruit-grower who 
markets his own produce and does not need sieves or pots 
in sufficiently large quantities to be able to buy them from 
the Dut(‘h importer’s, still relies on the local maker. 

Obviously the basket -maker-’ s supply of material is a yital 
point in the question of liis future prospects. If he grows 
his owm he can supply himself .cheaply, but not probably, 
with the best material. Here he could be helped a great 
deal if the knowdedge which is now common property among 
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thp scientific growers could be brought to him. Organization 
would help, but organization amongst scattered rural crafts- 
rneh is always difficult. \t would enable these small isolated 
growers to establish a system of exchange, such as is current 
amongst the Trent Valley growers, which would help them 
to get rid W any rods they did not need, and to obtain 
others of the sort suited to their work at the least possible 
cost. 

Thorough training in many branches of basketry, together 
with some knc»vledge of willow-growing, is even more neces- 
sary for the rural maker, who lias to satisfy the demands 
of so many differenf customers,^.lian for the worker in some 
large urban firm which produces one tyjx' of work for the 
wholesale market. In the present state of the industry, 
when the village basket-maker, even if ho can make a living 
for himself, can seldom a fiord an employee or even an 
ajiprentice, tlie prospects for the training of the next 
generation of rural bask(d-makers are not v(u*v bright. A ver- 
satile man has more ehan(*(‘ of su?*vival, liecause not only 
may h(i be able if tlie markc't for one' type^ of work fails 
to turn to anotli(‘r, but tli(u*(‘ is also mon^ lik(‘lihood that 
he may obtain some work for a more distant market which 
will fill in tlie slack seasons vvlien there is little demand for 
locally used agricidtural baskets. In some districts certain 
makers may be found working ov(‘rtime, whilst otlua’s are 
drawing ummiployiiKait {lay, as was the case in Worcester 
in 1022. Not only versatility but co-operation betwaan 
dift'erent branches of tlu? industiT is needed to remedy this 
state of affairs. Another need in the basket industry is for 
more capital, wdiich would enable tlu^ rural worker to make 
on stock the kinds of baskets, sucli as jxitato pickers, wdiich 
are needed in large quantities at cau'tain seasons of the year. 
Yet in the present uncei-tain state of the industry it is 
impossible to find cai)ital foi- such an enterprise as this. 
Only if it could be assured that the baskets could be sold 
at a cost at least no greater than that of the foreign varieties, 
which are sure to arrive in due season, would the venture 
have any chance of success. 

The whole sitiiation in both industries is very intricate, 
and a vicious circle is to be found in the fact that, whilst 
the basket-maker's necessity lor keeping down the cost of 
production^ leads him to seek the eheaix^st material, the use 
of that material lowers the value of his w ork and renders it 
less likely to withstand competition, whilst the maker’s 
inability to j)ay high prices for rods, renders the grower 
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unable to afford the best methods of cultivation, so tl\p,t 
the osier-beds deteriorate, and the standard of basketry 
work is further lowered owing to tl^^j poor quality of the i^&s. 

There are certain problems affecting the future of both 
industries which might be solved by research work under- 
taken by large firms, but which are beyond the scope of 
the small grower or basket-maker. As regards the best 
varieties of rods and the suitability of different types of 
soil, valuable ex})erimontal work has for some time been 
carried out in the Trent Valley. The possible use of by- 
products is a problem of which tlie solution might ensure 
the future prosperity of bo\h industrie?^. The peeled bark 
is used as manures in Somerset, arfd also for stack ‘ staddling ’ ; 
apart from this no use for it Aas yet been found, except as 
a thatching for tlu* stacked rods. Possibly the dye which 
stains the rods when tliey are boiled in their skins (buffed), 
might be extracted from the bark peeled from the white 
rods. A definite attem])t has l)een made to manufacture 
paper from willow The experiments were dis- 

continued during the* war owing to the cost of labour. 
Paper had been produced, but of a coarse and thick kind, 
creamy in colour, and not of sufficient marketable value in 
relation to the cost of ])roduction. This w^as considerable, 
owing, amongst other things, to the labour needed to pick 
out all the ‘ snags ’ or ])i(H‘es of stick from the peelings. 
Further experiments with the bark from different varieties 
of w111ow^s might ju’oduce satisfactory results, and if good 
pajxu’ could be mad(^ in suflicient quantities to keej> a factory 
busy near any district wdien* willows are extensivily grown, 
it might serve as a means of absorbing labour wlien work 
on the holts is slack. It is also possible that some substance 
coarser than paper, some kind of fibre suitable for mat 
making, might be manufactured from the peel. 

The use of machinery in both industries is a possibility 
to which much thought lias been given, but nothing satis- 
factory has as yet been devised. It was suggested in 
Somerset that a n^ape^r might be used for cutting, a light 
tractor for hoeing, and a machine for cutting and binding 
the rods. Cutting, how ever, would be vcry^Ufficult to carry 
out by machinery on account of the many different direc- 
tions in which the rods .sho6t from the stolls. A reaper 
which only mow^ed the shoots level would necesfsitate hand 
trimming of the stools afterw^ards. Moreover, it w’^ould be 
difficult to introduce any machinery betwe^en the ranks of 
a withy bed with its big stumps and many branching rods. 
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regards basket-weaving, the difficulty is that willow rods 
taper and are in short lengths. Much time and ingenuity 
hfcBft. been spent in trying to devise some kind of machine 
which would weave evei? the easiest part of a simple basket, 
but so far without success. 

Apart from the remote chance of some invention which 
might open up unexpected possibilities, the prospects for 
the future development of the rural basketry industry 
depend upon so many factors that they cannot be estimated 
with any certainty. The point which stands out most 
clearly; and that to which all paths of research into the 
position of both this and the v#sier- growing industry lead, is 
the necessity for more eo-oj.Kiration both between individual 
basket-makers and betweerytho makers and the growers. 
It seems clear that the small village maker cannot stand 
alone, and his problems cannot be considered alone. It 
must be remembered that we have reached a point of time 
far beyond the period when the village community was self- 
supporting. The village basket-maker has to meet with 
competition from outside sources, and therefore he needs 
support from outside J)is own immediate locality. He is of 
great value to the agricniltural community — some of his 
products are almost irreplaceable by any substitutes — but 
he cannot earn a living by the making of two or three local 
specialities for which there is only a limited and a seasonal 
demand. If he is to continue to exist it will lx? necessary 
for him, on his own part, to get into closer touch with his 
fellow craftsmen, and for others concerned with the rural 
basket industry, cither as i^roducers of raw material or as 
buyers of finished products, to give some thought and to be 
prepared actively to co-ojx;rate in its development. 
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KUSH, SEDGE, AND REED INDUSTRIES 
Geographical Distribution. 

The three terms, ‘ rush ‘ reed and ‘ sec^e ’, are used 
indiscriminately in a way which is most confusing, for ther(‘ 
are live distinct plants to ^rhich the iiames are properly 
applied, which are employed foii distinct purposes. Many 
people know the rood apart from the otlun’ two, but few 
even of tlu' rush workers theinsiilves can ex])lain the differ- 
ence between rush and sedge, although in pi*actice they find 
it comparatively easy to distinguish between them. The 
old Norfolk men who make sedge liorse-collars, maintain 
that the only difl’eretice b(d-\\e(‘n rush and sedge is that the 
latter, which is bigger and coarser, is a rush at a different 
stage of growth. The dilfiaence in the ap])earance of reeds 
and rushes, it is often asserted, is due to the fact that the 
rush is cut gr(‘en in summer and the reed dry in winter, and 
also to their having grown u])on different soils. According 
to this opinion, what is ived on the salt marsh by Yarmouth, 
where tlunv is a ricli oozi* soil, becomes rush farther inland, 
when it grows on the ]){)or, boggy soil of the Broads. Botanic- 
ally, the })laiting rush and om^ kind of reed belong to the 
same natural onk'r : tlu‘ common reed, however, belongs to 
an entirely diflei'ent ordtT. To the ordinary observer the 
reed is easily distinguishabl(‘ from both rush and sedge, 
whereas these two last, although beloJiging to different orders, 
have a general resemblance. All thre(^ are used to some 
extent in rural industries. o 

Reeds. There are two jdants commonly known as reeds, 
both of which grow' in marshes or shallow^ w\ater, and are 
used for thatching. One, with round, hollow^ stems, belongs 
to the grass family, Gramineae. g(mus PhragntUes, and is 
very common all over the world. \Vid(* ditches and wet 
patches of ground full of this sw\aying, feathery-topped reed 
are a familiar sight in Noilolb and the Fen Country, par- 
ticularly near Burwell, El\\ and Ramsey Heights in the 
latter district, where pieces of inarsh land are especially 
kept for the reeds, which are cut every few years, the same 
plot never being cut in two successive years. The cutting 
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takes*place in winter, when the ‘ flag ’ is off, and the reeds, 
being dry, do not need further treatment before use, as do 
thtr^rushes. They are |iold by the thousand bundles for 
thatching. 

The other plant usually known as a reed, is the Fen Sedge, 
of the order Cyperacene^ genus Cladium, and has solid, 
angular stems. It used to be very common in the Fens, 
near Cambridge, before they were drained, and was used in 
that town for lighting fires and for thatch.^ Ft still grows 
in great quantities in the undraimKl Wicken Sedge Fen, near 
Ely, which is one of the few pieces of natural fen now 
remaining. . • 

Tlu^ characteristic of beth kinds of reed, so far as their 
use in industry is concenu'^, is that they have a hard, 
woody stem, which is not flexible, but jointed like that of 
the bamboo ; thus it cannot be used for plaiting, but makes 
an excellent thatch. It grows about six feet high, and when 
dry becomes very brittle and readily breaks at the joints. 

Reed thatch is a very old form of roofing, in fact older 
than straw thatch ; it is used in the Fen District fairly 
extensively for ))arns and cottagers, although straw thatch 
is perhaps more common nowadays, becauvse it is cheaper, 
every farmer having his own supply of straw, whereas reeds 
must \isually b<^ bought. The greater amount of lalxmr 
which goes to making a reed thatch also iiUTeases the cost, 
but a thatching of reeds lasts much longer than one of straw 
— ‘ for a hundred years was the boast of one old fenman. 
It is made a foot or more thick, the r(‘ods being put on in 
layers, their even ends receding up the roof, aiid tied with 
tarred string. There is a certain demand for rood thatching 
in districts far beyond the Fen (V)untry, particularly for 
club-houses and summer-houses, which are often given an 
ornamental thatch, cut away in patterns along the roof- 
tree. A firm at Salhouse* (near Wroxliam Broad) sends 
thatchers, carrying with them their thatcdiing of Norfolk 
reeds, as far afield as the Thames Valley and Clieshire. 

Reeds are put to several other uses in Norfolk and the 
Fen Country. In a ct^tain type of roofing, of which an 
example was seen on an old mill, and which is often found 
on farm buildings, reeds are laid beneath the tiles. The 
spars run in a lateral directioh apd the laths across them ; 
on the laths the reeds are laid, and on them the mortar and 
tiles. When the latter are Uid without the reeds and mortar, 
they are said to be ‘ laid dry ’, and the roof is apt to leak. 

^ Flowers of the Field, by the Rev. C. A. Johns. 
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Another common use for reeds is to build fences by stand- 
ing them upright and tying them in place. They mate 
a good wind screen, and many cottage gardens and ycV»^s, 
especially where pigs and other animals are kept, are sur- 
rounded by this sort of fence. 

Reeds are also used in shipyards, being burnt under the 
keel of a ship when the workmen want to dry her quickly 
in order to hurry on with the repairing work. The reeds 
are sold to the shipyards by the fathom — a bundle of six feet 
in circumference, containing either five large J?unches or six 
smaller ones. The ])rice in 1923 was Is. (Sd. per fathom. 

Rushes. There are two distinct plants which go by the 
general name of ‘ rush ' for industrial purposes. One, the 
Club Rush, belongs, like tlr* Fen Sedge, to the order 
Cyperaceac, the botanical ‘ sedge family ’ ; it is the genus 
Scirpns lanistris, and is green and usually leafless, with 
spongy, erect stiuns, cylindric at the base, and gradually 
tapering upwards to a lioight of ten or twelve feet. It is 
popularly known in many parts of the country as a bulrush, 
although to some ^K^ople this name denotes the stiff ‘ poker 
rush \ which is the plant known to Norfolk plaiters as 
sedge, and is botanically a Reed Mace. This single example 
of varied nomenclature gives some idea of the great difficulty 
in distinguishing the different kinds of plants used in this 
group of industries. An old Norfolk man, when asked about 
the popular name of bulrush for the plaiting rush, quoted 
from the Bible, ‘ bending like a bulrush and pointed out 
that the characteristic of these rushes used for plaiting is 
that they are pliable, whereas that of the stiff ' poker ’ kind, 
the sedges, is that they bend sharply and could not be 
plaitefl. 

The Club Rush grows either in still or in running water, 
but is tougher, and thia'efore better for industrial purposes, 
when growing in dee}), swiftly flowing rivers. It is cut 
green every two years, and is used for the seating of chairs 
and for plaiting into mats, hassocks, horse-collars, and 
baskets, and also in eoo})ering. Great care must be taken 
in handling rushes, as they easily become bent in many 
places, and then look jaded and untidy when plaited. 

These rushes are cut in Norfolk in Barton Broad, in 
Wroxham Broad, near Hoveton St. John, and elsewhere, 
and they also grow plentifully in the Bedford Ousd, the Nene, 
and the Cherwell. The Ouse ruches are reported to be the 
best of all. They are cut chiefly in the St. Ives and Paven- 
ham districts, and in the Nene at Islip (near Thrapston, 
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^fortJiants). Islip, in Oxfordshire, is also said to have been 
a great centre of rush- cutting at one time. The rushes near 
Sf: Jves are thought tp be particularly good, and many 
people used to come here to cut them and send them to 
rush-plaiting industries at Islip (Northants), Norwich, and 
elsewhere? Because rushes are bulky, awkward things to 
transport, and also because a certain amount of labour is 
needed during a short season for cutting and drying them, 
industries s*prang* uj) by the river side for plaiting rushes 
and making ^up baskets, mats, and various other things. 
At Islip (Northants) and Pavenham (Beds.) these village 
industries were once particularly large, but they arc now 
much diminished. 

Club rushes also grow in tl%e river Avon, near Leamington, 
but now they are cut hero only by one man, who is building 
up a business for the making of rush -seated chairs and other 
hand- made furnitur(\ Basket-makers in the neighbourhood 
used to cut a few for chair-seating, and for making rush- 
plait to be woven into wicker furniture, but tliey now seem 
to find it cheaper to buy im})orted rushes and ready-made 
rush-plait from the Birmingham dealers. 

A Bridgwater firm iiiaking wicker chairs rents cutting 
rights for rushes in another part of tlie river Avon, near 
Tewkesbury. During tJie war this firm used a certain 
quantity of English rushes, the plaited rush from B(dgium 
being difficult to obtain. Before the war only Belgian rush- 
plait was used in the Bridgwater district for furnitTire work, 
but in 1922 two Sussex basket-makc^rs in dilTcrent towns 
spoke of buying rush -plait from Somerset, so that it seems 
likely that the firm has continued to cut and plait English 
rushes, not only for local use, but also for sale. 

At Norwich there is a factory for making uj) horse-collars, 
housemaids’ kneelers, ‘ frail ’ baskets, and other goods both 
of rush and of sedge. Apait from this, only five rush-workers 
were heard of in Norfolk, two at Stalham, two at Nc^atishead, 
and one at Hoveton St. John. The making of horse-collars 
was a great industry at Islip, and some plait is still supplied 
to makers there from Pavenham. This village and Islip are 
the chief centres of the industry in the East Midlands ; 
a cutter at Holywell (8t. Ives) used to employ four or five 
men on rush- plaiting^ but ha’d given this up before the war. 
The Won^tjn’s Institutes in Northamptonshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, and Norfolk, as well#as in Dorset and Hampshire, have 
taken up rush-work to some extent. Rushes used to be cut 
and harvested in Dorset, the smaller ones being used for 
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workmen’s baskets and the seating of chairs, and the larg^ 
ones sold to coopers, long before rush -work was developed 
here as an artistic craft by the Wo/nen’s Institutes. 

Though rushes are not so thickly grown in Essex as in 
Norfolk, there are certain lock-keci)crs along the canal near 
Chelmsford who will cut and dry rushes for any one who 
sends an order before the 1st of June. After that date, all 
that remain are cut, together with the weeds, to clear the 
canal, and allowed to drift down stream. • 

Another kind of rush, of which some use i§t made in in> 
dustry, belongs to the botanical ^ rush family \ Juncaceae, 
and is the plant which was alJ, one time strewn on the floors 
of halls and churches in lieu of ca‘f])(^ts ; it was also twisted 
into cordage, and made into ^ i(‘ks for tallow candles. It 
has a cylindrical stem, from one to three feet high, tapering 
to a i)oint, with a l)rown, tufted flower and a wiiite pith. 
The small rushes gathered from ditdies by some Women’s 
Institute members in Essex and Suflolk for plaiting seem 
to be a variety of this order. These rushes are also used 
sometimes in place of Scirpus laciiMris for seating cliairs. 

Sedcje, though like the rush in appearance, belongs to the 
botanical order Typhaccae, or Ueed Mace, and is not botanic- 
ally a sedge, although it bears tliis name among the Norfolk 
w'orkers. Elsewhere it is more (*ommonly called a bulrush. 
Two varieties are used industrially. Typha hit i folia, the 
Great K eed Mace, and Typha any list i foUa, the Small or 
Narrow-leaved J^eed Mace. It grows in stagnant water — 
ponds or marshes ; the flower is long and thick, of the 
heavy, brown ‘ poker ’ or chd:> variety. Rushes grow^ up 
straight from the roots, generally without any leaves, 
whereas sedge has leaves sheathed at the base. The large 
variety of Reed Mace is that chiefly used on the Broads, 
and it is taller, bigger, and coarser than the rush. This 
kind of sedge is in Norfolk sometimes called ‘ gladden ’, 
although this name elsewhere is applied to the iris or flag. 
It has a long, brown thread running down the inside of the 
stem, and one of the old Fen men told how, in his childhood, 
ho and others were made to remove this thread from the 
gladden and twdst it ready for the sedge- w'orkers to use as 
sewing thread for the horse-collars which they made. So 
many yards of it had to be twisted every day before the 
children w^ere allowed to go out to play. To-day string 
is used. ‘ 

Country people living near the Avon have another use for 
the sedge or ‘ poker rush ’ which grows there, though this 
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has niver developed into an industry. They cut the heads 
and hang them up to dry ; the heads are then pulled apart 
aif^.*the vegetable down^from inside them is used as stuffing 
for cui^ions. 

Chitting and Drying, Plaiting and Making- wp. 

The industrial value of rushes depends largely upon their 
cutting and preparation. Only from experi(^iu*e can the 
rush- cutter learn to know the right monu^nt for cutting, the 
time needed ,|or drying, and the best way of sorting the 
rushes.’ No cullivalioii is need(Hl, either for rushes, sedge, 
or reeds, but thc^^ should be'^eut ev(U‘v two years, or the 
quality deteriorates, ('arc‘<hsss drying may seriously diminish 
the value of a crop, but eveix before the ruslu's are (‘ut they 
may be spoilt by summer hoods wliicli cover them with 
jnud and rubbish. On tlu^ otluu* hand, if the season is very 
dry, with a great deal of sun, the rushes will be brittle and 
of little value. 

There is some diversity of o])inion as to the season when 
cutting should take place, but it is generally considered that 
rushes should be cut in fluly and sedge in September. One 
man begins his cutting on tla^ long(‘st day of the year, 
21st June : another w’aits until August, and others range in 
betwe(‘n th(ss<‘ two exlrtuiu's. Northamjitonshire rushes are 
usually considenal sujxTior to those grown in Norfolk, and 
one reason given for the differ(mce in (piality is that the 
latter, being cut too late in the year, are coarse and stiff, 
and not so suital)l(‘ for waaiving as thos(^ from the Nene. 
If this is the case, it is clear that the better quality of rush 
can be produced in Noiiblk, and a fewv (^x])eriments would 
prove whether tlu^ diffenmee in quality is nadly due only 
to the date of cutting or to some peculiarity of soil oi‘ water 
in one of these districts. There is a great temptation to cut 
as late as possible, because^ then the rushes are bigger, and 
therefore fewer are required to make uj) the bundki. Those 
who favour late cutting claim that the rushes arc then 
toughei*, and tliat those cut in June are apt to be sa[)py. 

Cutters on the Ous(‘ go up the river in boats and w'ade 
into the water, cutting the rushes wdth a sharp blade on 
the end of a seven or eight foot pole ; half a scythe blade 
is generally used for the jmrpose. Reeds, since they grow 
in shallow* water, can be cut easily wath a hook on a short 
handle, feushes must be out below the surface of the water, 
as near to the roots as possible. They are brought out of 
the water into the boat by means of a drag and conveyed 
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down the river to the drying ground ; they must be wash^ 
clean of mud and weeds before being dried. 

The following description of cutjiing the variety of p^d 
known as Fen Sedge {Cladium mariscus), in Wicken^ Sedge 
Fen, is given by Samuel H. Miller : ‘ After the reaping the 
sedge is tied in bundles ; but there arc no roads' — perhaps 
a horse never trod on tlie Fen — therefore the whole work 
is done by hand labour. Two long poles are placed on the 
ground, the bundles of sedge or litter arc laid across these 
poles till there is sufficient for two men to car^y. One man 
goes to tlic front between the poles, another to the roar, 
and the load is carried just afs Sedan chairs used to be. In 
the distance these loads look kke small stacks floating 
among the sedge. Arrived at^the lode side, the first man 
walks up to the spot where the sedge barges are moored in 
the lode (the n^ar m«an has to follow the load as if blind- 
folded) ; the load is dropjKd and the poles drawn from 
under tlie Inindles, and an^ then ready to be filled by another 
load.' ^ 

The method of drying rushes differs slightly according to 
the district. Great care is neediHl as, if the rushes are too 
dry, they shrivel, or if too green, they rot. In Pavenham 
they are dried in the sun, being taken in when it rains, for 
they become sjxitted and spoiled in colour if they get wet. 
The drying takes about a month or six weeks, according to 
the weather. The Essex lock-keeper ‘ lays thcmi down like 
hay ’, and they lie there for a. week or ten days, being covered 
or brought in if it rains, as at Pavenham. The shorter time 
taken in drying is probably due to tlie fact that hero the 
rushes are cut before the 1st June, and are thci’efore smaller. 

Around 8t. Ives (Hunts.) it is considered that drying is 
best done in the shade, as the sun bleaches the rushes. The 
method here is to tie them tightly together by the thin 
tips, the butt ends being spread out fan wise, and thus they 
are laid in meadows to dry for ten days or a fortnight or 
even longer. In the best weather they will dry in a week, 
if dried as quickly as this they are green in colour, but 
those dried more slow ly are browm or yellow\ Very beautiful 
orange shades are seen in rushes which have been well dried 
and stored for a year or tw^o in a dry place. 

Near the Broads the pushes are tied for drying into 
bundles about a yard round at the base ; four of these 
bundles are stood up together and their tops tiecl, and six 
more outside them with their tops also tied. These ten are 
^ Handbook to the Feidand, 1890 . 
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called^a ‘ heap or in other districts a ‘ lump and each 
oi the ten is a ‘ shoe which measures about thirty-six 
inches round the butt. |They are left standing through all 
weatho^js until dry ; rain only touches the outside ones, and 
runs off them as off a thatch, and the wind, blowing through, 
dries thenf. The rush-cutter must keep a look out and set 
theni up again if they are blown over by the wind. All 
Norfolk cutters agl'ee that rushes take about six weeks to 
dry. The fact that they are left out in all weathers may 
lioip to accour^t for the inferior quality of Norfolk rushes. 

The licence to cut rushes is usually a small item, but the 
rent of land on which to dry tSc rushes is a heavy expense. 
The land is badly needod^at that time of the year, and 
although only a narrow strip along the river bank is used, 
the whole meadow, which may stretch back for a long way, 
must be rented to keep it clear of animals which would 
injure the rushes. 

The basis of work for an old-fashioned rush- worker, and 
by far the most difficult thing to make, was rush- plait, it 
is made in different widths, the number of rushes used at 
a time varying according to the width. The plait is attached, 
whilst being woven, to a w^ooden bar or to nails on the wall, 
about w^aist high. Skill is needed to insert each rush in 
such a way as to get the whole stri{), many yards long, even 
in texture and strength. The width varies from three or 
four inches to a foot in width, but one very lu^avy kind of 
plait, made only by men, is a yard wide. One type of 
‘ three plait ’, that is to say, the ordinary three-strand 
plaiting, is only about an inch in width, and was made in 
great quantities by wamien when the rush industries 
flourished. This is the ])lait used so often for the decora- 
tion of wicker furniture of a cheap quality. The yard-wddo 
])lait made by men was also know n us ' three plait ’ ; sevens 
and nines were other varieties, made from the smaller and 
shorter rushes. These, like the three plait, were narrow 
pieces, used chiefly by basket-makers for decoration. The 
strips are woven in Pavenham in three textures : fine, 
wdiich is made in strips forty yards long, middle, and coarse, 
both of wdiich are woven in thirty-six yards lengths. 

The wide strips of plaited^ rush are used sometimes as 
matting for churches, and bungijows, and as hangings for 
the w^alls ,t)f harness rooms ; they also form the material 
from which many other things are made, such as hassocks, 
‘ frail ’ baskets, and one kind of horse-collar. 

The sedge horse-collar is entirely different from that made 
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of rush. For the former the material is prepared by flra 5 dng 
out the sedge for about a foot up from the butt end. Tfie 
worker pulls it over a rough iron ccjmb fastened to the^dge 
of a table, as if he were heckling hemp or flax, and i^s thus 
shredded into long silky streamers of a pale buff' colour, 
velvety soft to the touch. The tops of the sedj^e are then 
braided together and the frayed ends are wrapped arvound 
a stuffing of odd pieces of rush or sedge to meet the braid 
again, forming a soft lining to come next to the horse’s neck. 
A very heavy plait is then made, about thrpe inches wide 
and two thick, several sedges being used in each of the 
three strands. This is sewn«iall round the top of the collar 
to give it strength, a short tail* being left at the point by 
which to hang it u]). The effect is very rough, but it is both 
cheap and useful, serving for horses that cannot stand the 
roughness of an oidinary collar. Local farmers use these 
collars for training colts and for ])loughing. Siulge is also 
used sometimes for malving tlie ri(lg(^ of a thatch, which is 
cut away in a pattern above the lower part of the thatch. 

For tJie wide, thin rusleplait, very different from the 
coarse, threc-stra-nd })lait of sedge used on the collars, and 
giving the effect of a woven fabric ratlier than that of 
a horse’s braidcMl tail, the most frequent use in Norfolk is 
for the workman's ‘ frail ’ basket. This is a heavy, strong 
basket, tall and narrow, juade in various sizes, of which one 
of tlio largest is alicuit. six inches wide, two feet high, and 
about two and a half feet long. What(‘ver the size, the pro- 
])ortions are tlu^ same. A ii:iito\v covcu’ is lield in place by 
two handles, which f)ieree it, and whicli are covered with 
a, rough sort of kaitJuT. Tavo or three narrow bands of 
a thicker sort of plait run around tJie l)ask(^t to give greater 
strength and also to help to form the handles. The name 
of ‘ frail ’ fur this large, heavy basket, chi(tly used by work- 
men to carry their dinner ami tools in, is |X'culiar to Norfolk. 
Dictionaries give th(‘, d(‘rivation as from Old Frencli ‘ frayol ’, 
of doubtful origin, and define the word as meaning also 
‘ a rush although this use of it was not found. 

Housemaids' ‘ kneelers ' are also made of rush or of sedge. 
The soft part of the sedge is frayed out and used thickly as 
a lining to a round mat made of thick braids of rush or 
sedge, with a rim about three'inches high round three sides. 

iWshes are largely used for seating chairs, •‘(ind many 
basket-makers do this work, but now generally use Dutch 
rushes. The work needs skill and care. The back of the 
chair seat is usually narrower than the front, but the same 
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numljfer of rushes must cover each. Every rush must be 
jtut in its right place, and must be so manipulated that as 
the worker, working from the outside, nears the middle, the 
spaciN^etween the rushes on each side is kept even and the 
sides ^the work, originally inclining tow^ards one another, 
become parallel. Amongst other users of rushes on a small 
scale, in addition to the basket-makers already referred to, 
who weave rush- plait into wicker-work, there arc many 
handicraft workers, wdio make hats, baskets, and mats of 
rush- plait, and some who w-eave mats of rushes on a string 
warp. • CoopeVs in all districts use the biggest rushes for 
any tub or barrel \vhich has to>be water-tiglit, such as wash- 
tubs or beer- barrels. Tle^ise are ‘ bottomed ’ with rushes 
coiled round between the stf\vc-heads and tlu^ boards wliich 
form the bottom of the barrel. The rushes are often put 
betw'een each stave as w’ell, to fill uj) the slight crevices. 
The ordinary jobbing cooper uses very few rushes ; one had 
had a bundle on hand for twenty years, though another used 
this amount eacli year. The latter gathers his ow^n and dries 
them for a few days in the sun, but many buy from the 
regular rush cutters. The coopers at Burt on -on -Trent use 
a great many, and a rush-cutter near Ht. Ives sends most 
of his crop to them. 

Lahour, 

The simple, narrow three- plait whi(0» was made at 
Pavenliam some years ago was very easy to plait, and was 
often done by boys and girls as well as by wo»nen. Accord 
ing to one estimate, a girl could plait about two hundred 
yards a day, for which she was ])aid 2s, Ev(ui in 1920 
wages seem still to have been low^ in this district. A man 
wwking from 7 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. eariK'd £2 a week. In 
Norwich, in 1923, the hours were from 9 a.m. to 0 p.m. 
Here the plaiters were all* on piece work, and a man or 
a woman who was at all quick could earn from 30.5. to 356\ 
a week. Of the nine-and-a-half inch plait, which is the kind 
used for horse-collars, a very good workman makes two feet 
in an hour. To make up a sedge collar takes the same work- 
man two and a half hours. At one time the Norwich firm 
employed about thirty workers, both men and women, but 
trade in 1923 was so bad that’ they had only five or six. In 
the opinion of the foreman of this workshop w^omen are apt 
to be best at the plaiting, as they have smaller, quicker 
fingers. 

The question of apprenticeship in this interesting old 

3203 *1 IT • 
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industry is an important one. The work is light, but highly 
skilled. Unless the firm in Norwich can succeed in interest- 
ing young workers in rush-plaitiM, the industry wil], cer- 
tainly die out in that district. Most of the indejp-omdent 
workers in Norfolk are old men, and few of them have 
trained younger men to carry on the trade after tnem. One 
of them has six sons, of whom only one has taken up the 
industry, and even he gives more than half his time to 
a small holding, which interests him more thah rush-work. 
He himself has a son wlio, rather than take up rush- plaiting, 
has become a labourer on a farm near by. He craves an 
open-air life, and the trouble with rush-work is that it is 
not only difficult and poorly p*id, but is also done under 
rather uncomfortable conditietns. The rushes have to be 
damped when they are to be worked up, and this makes 
them unpleasant to handle in cold weather, whilst a fire 
fills the room with steam. Even in summer the work must 
be done indoors, otherwise the rushes will dry too quickly. 
With these small men, wlio are their own masters, the work 
is always solitary, and young p^ojile are gregarious. Only 
in the Norwich w^orkshop were people working together, 
with the consequent cheerfulness of human society. If any 
scheme of apprenticeship is undertaken it will be here, and 
the foreman w^mld be an excellent man to carry out such 
work. He is both interested in the industry and ready to 
impart his knowledge and skill to others. Those who have 
been taught by him spt\ak highly of his capacity. There is 
an elderly man at Neatishead, who has now given up the 
work, but who has taught many jieoplc in his time. He 
stated that simple jiait-weaving, the first stage in rush- 
work, takes some months to learn ; many men are as bad 
at the end of three months as at the beginning, but if a man 
is likely ever to be a good rush- worker he ought to be 
‘ getting on with it ’ at the end of six months, and some, 
who are very quick with their fingers, ‘ begin to see through 
it ’ by the end of six weeks or so. The best pupil this man 
ever had was an educated woman who was working on 
a farm near by during the w^ar. She was dependent for her 
livelihood on farm work, and learnt rush- plaiting in order 
to provide herself with an additional source of income 
during bad w eather wiicn farm w^orkers are ‘ stood off ’. 
She has since found that it is possible to support; herself all 
the year round by this work, partly because she has more 
talent for artistic and original w^ork than have any of the old 
Norfolk fenmen, and also because she is better able than they 
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are to judge what will please the modern buyer of decorative 
rush-work. • 

^^^Marketing of Rushes, Sedge, and Reeds, and of 
A. Articles made from them. 

The prices of rushes vary greatly, according to the season 
and the quality of the crop, and also from district to district, 
IS do also the sizes of the bundles. In Northamptonshire, 
in 1922, the* wholesale price was £12 10.9. for a hundred 
bundles, a bupdle being ‘ as big as a man can put both 
arms round and weighing from twelve to fourteen pounds. 
The pre-war price dor a hun(>*ed bundles was £5, and in 
1916 they sold for £20, tlmt being a bad season in which 
rushes were very scarce. Tlie price of Northamptonshire 
rushes as quoted in Norwich was froiii (jd. to 4^. a bolt 
in 1923, the bolt measuring forty inches round the butt. 
The Northamptonshire bolt, or bundles, is larger than the 
Norfolk one, and the rushes are superior in quality, besides 
being sold in a cleaner state, with less mud on them. A good 
price for the Norfolk rushes, in 1923, was £3 a hundred 
bolts ‘ green ’ (not dried), and £4 a hundred ‘ weathered 
ap ’ (dried). This bolt is only tliirty-six inches round the 
butt, but there are six score bolts in a ‘ hundred The 
pre-war pri(^e was 306*. a hundred, green. 

Fine rushes for seating chairs were quoted at 5.9. Gr/. a 
bundle in 1922, while the Dutch ])roduct was 7.9. C)d., being 
better and firmer. A chair could be seated for 4-9. with 
English rushes, and for 55. with Dutch rushes. These prices 
wore given in Sussex , where rushes are not grown . Tlie narrow 
rush-plait bought from Somerset for use in basket-making 
30st, at this time, 13-9. Gd. for a thousand yard ‘ skein 
l5. being added on to the pi-ice for railway carriage. 

A Pavenham employer stated, in 1920, that it cost him 
£200 to buy the right of cutting rushes, to cut them, and 
prepare enough to keep four men busy during the winter. 
The four men used a thousand of the forty-inch bolts a year. 
This is probably an estimate based on the selling price of the 
mshes rather than on the actual cost to the cutter. Th(? 
Norwich firm uses from two thousand to three thousand 
bolts of rushes in a year, the variation in quantity being due 
jO the fact that in a, dry season the rushes are smaller. 
The seaso;^ of 1922 was a bad one for rushes, dry in May 
xnd June, and wet later oji. They were not able to grow 
bo any size early in the year through lack of water, and 
ater they had no chance to dry properly. 

II 2 
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Much of the simple three-plait from Pavenham used to be 
supplied to big firms in Leicester acid elsewhere, who made 
it up into many different articles, J)ut foreign plait h^ dis- 
placed it. The market for Pavenham rushes has ^ some 
time been steadily decreasing. Some years ago .iravellers 
used to call regularly and order workmen’s "oaskets in 
quantities ranging from four dozen a month to six dozen 
a week, but b^y 1922 orders were coming only from the 
large firms who make the matting used in Churches. At 
Islip a few baskets and mats were being jnade for local 
retail orders in 1923, and plait was sent from Pavenham to 
Islip for the horse-collars wWch were still being made here. 
The greatest demand for the Xorfolk sedge collars comes 
from Wales, whither they are font in large quantities for the 
pit ponies. They cost about 2s. 6d. each. 

Other prices in 1923 were Ss. Gd. square yard for matting 
and 76\ lOd. for a ‘ nest ’ of four frails, twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen, and eighteen inches respectively in length, made of 
coarse plait. Nests of frails made of fine plait and measur- 
ing respectively ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen inches 
were the same price. 

Prospects for the Rush and Sedge Industries. 

At Pavenham about a hundred workers, men and women, 
boys and girls, were employed twenty or thirty years ago. 
The work done by the women and girls, the narrow three- 
plait, died out long before the war, but the more skilled 
work, the making of the heavier, wdder plaits, lasted up to 
that date, and is still carried on to a certain extent. Even 
before the shortage of labour due to the w^ar it had already 
diminished, owing chiefly to three causers. When the employ- 
ment of children was prohibited, and boys and girls could 
no longer plait the ‘ sevens ’ and ‘ nines this work became 
unprofitable, and so the inferiol rushes, which w^ere used in 
these plaits, became so much waste material and had to 
be burnt. There was also increasing difficulty, common to 
nearly all these rural crafts, of getting lads and men to learn 
the more skilled work and to undertake the heavy task of 
making the wide sti’ips. Thirdly, the importation of very 
cheap Belgian plait reduced^ prices until very little profit 
could be made on the industry. , Belgian ‘ seven ’ and 
* nine ’ plait was sold for lOd. or Is. per huntjred yards, 
which was the cost of the labow for making it in England. 
The simple thrce-plait work was the first to die out owing 
to foreign competition. When Is. 6d. per hundred yards 
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xijas pVid for making it m Pavenham, it was being imported 
from Belgium at the pifce of 6rf. per hundred yards. 

Emm the neighbourhood of Islip came a story that during 
the wr one of the Islip horse-collar makers, who had for 
some tiLe found it cheaper to buy Belgian rush plait than 
to employ girls to plait the rushes that grow at his door, 
was lield up for material when the Belgian imports ceased. 
He therefore applied to the Belgian Relief Committee, think- 
ing that he might be able to employ the men whose work 
he had been buying. The committee regretted that they 
could not produce any rush-plaiters, because the work had 
only been done by' convicts oranmates of reformatories. If 
this is true it helps to explain the extraordinary cheapness 
of Belgian plait in relation tA the English product. 

The opinion was expressed in Pavenham that only the 
invention of machinery for rush-plaiting would revive the 
industry here. There arc three or four workers left, one of 
whom employs a few men to make plait for hassocks and 
workmen’s bags ; the others are small holders, who cut a few 
rushes, chiefly for their ow'ii use, and make wide strips of 
plait in their spare time. At Islip the industry at one time 
flourished in the form of numerous small workshops, in each 
of which two or three girls were employed to make the strips 
of plait, not very wide, and so not diflicult to work on, 
which a man made up into horse-collars. About fifty years 
ago there are said to have been forty men at work here, 
but now there are only two, both of them growing old. The 
work was so poorly paid that no young men would learn it. 

An attempt to revive the rush industry was found near 
Leamington, whore the manager of a saw^-rnill w^as cutting 
rushes from the Avon for vseating chairs and settees made 
in his mill. In only one other case w ere English rushes said 
to be actually cheaper than those imported from Belgium, 
but one or two Sussex basket-makers preferred the former 
for quality, and would gladly go on buying them if they 
could be obtained. 

Though the opinion of the jra^hv'plaiters about the future 
of their trade is not encouraging, the mfiYi-cutiers, who do 
not themselves make up the rushes, say that this part of 
the industry is profitable enough and on the increase. 
There seems to be a good demand for the heavy, coiled, rush 
mats, ofte’n decorated by the introduction of dyed rushes, 
which are suitable for country cottages, and which are sold 
chiefly in the few shops wdiich cater expensively for indi- 
vidual and artistic tastes. If the making of these articles 
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is taken up extensively by the Womjin’s Institutes and' oth^r 
handicraft workers, it may open o^it new markets for the 
rush-cutter, many of whose old markets are now supplied 
by cheap foreign plait. From present conditions it 'Seems 
unlikely that there is much future for the indust;^/ except 
as a handicraft practised by women who do not seek to earn 
their entire living by it. This aspect of the industry is 
dealt with more fully in a subsequent volume.^ 

The passing of the rush and sedge industries in the march 
of industrialism will be regretted by all thqse who value 
traditionary rural handicrafts and appreciate the picturesque 
aspects of country life. The district of the Broads and Fens 
is becoming more and more civilized, and the old marsh 
men fewer and harder to find. The rusli-plaitcrs belong 
essentially to this fast-disappearing type. 

The old men, however, arc too conservative to learn the 
new tyjx)s of decorative and varied rush work, such as are 
practised by the Women's Institutes workers, and which 
seem to constitute tlu; only branch of the industry with 
a future. Doggedly and blindly they continue their old 
work in the face of the coniptdition of cheaper foreign goods 
and the failure of th(' demand for many of the things they 
produce. The younger men, therefore, seeing rush work 
only as a diflicult, unprolitalJe, and dying industry, refuse 
to learn it. When tlu> old men can no long(T find a market 
they give up the work altogether. 

^ See The Mural Indaslrics of England and ira/c.s, vol. iii, Decorative 
Ciaftsi. 



CHAPTKR IV 


STRAW SKEPS 

• 

Bees nowadays would scorn to occupy one of those 
picturesque* Ijttle. domed huts — a straw skop — as a per- 
manent residence ; this is regarded in the bee-world as the 
equivalent of* a caravan, being used, in fact, only for the 
purpose of taking swarms or oi' sending bees by post. For a 
regular dwelling the mod(j^ bee demands a more elaborate 
house, the frame-hive, whiciWay 1)0 built by a earpenter who 
is something of a bee-man or ])y tlie bee-man wlio is aJso a 
carpenter, but which more often comes from one of the big 
firms which manufacture all kinds of accessories used by the 
bee-keep(^r. The skep industry, t]ierefor(% is now a very small 
one, but, since nothing else seems to replace tlie skep for the 
special purposes for which it is still used, the demand should 
be steady. In fact, with the reco\'ery of the b(;e-kceping 
industry from the Isle of Wight diseases winch ravaged it 
for so many years, a slight increase in the demand for skeps 
might be ex])ected. 

Skeps arc made by a few individual w^orkers who, in most 
cases, supply them wholesale to the big linns, siicli as those 
at Welwyn and Uxbridge, who make frame-hives, wax for 
combs, and other accessories, on a factory scale, and who 
supply the skeps to the ironmongers wlio retail them. iSomo 
makers may sell a few direct to bee-keepers or to local shops, 
hut the supply s(?eins to be almost entirely in the hands of the 
big firms, and many of the retailers do not know where the 
skeps arc made. Occasionally skeps arc seen for sale in a 
basket-maker’s shop ; one* in a Yorkshire town was said to 
make and sell skeps, and they were secui in a basket shop 
at Guildford, the owner of wliich said that, during the war, 
he bought them from the gipsies and now from several local 
makers. This was the only trace of skep-making as a gipsy 
industry and only one of the local makers was traced, an ex- 
service man wlio had learnt to make skeps as well as frame- 
hives and other accessories *fro;n an old bee-man in the 
neighbou^^iood. This* maker, who lived in a Sussex village, 
sold his skeps to local bee-keepers as well as to the shop, and 
it seems likely that skep-raaldng is carried on in the same way, 
as a subsidiary industry, by other bee-men in Sussex and 
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perhaps elsewhere. In the village^of Earith, in the Fep 
Country east of St. Ives (Hunts.), a ^%ance encounter with a 
man wheeling a barrow -load of skep^'^ed to the discovery of a 
maker here, who gave the information that his brother, 
living in the village of Willingham, a few miles also 

made skejxs. These were not bee-men, but had other occupa- 
tions connected with farming. They sold their skep’s to 
one of the large firms. It is probable that skep-makers who 
depend mainly on sonn^ other source of livcliliood are to be 
found in other parts of England, but the pentre of the 
industry seems to be in the straw-plaiting district of Hert- 
fordshire, where there are nlakers at Hatchin and in the 
village of Lilley, near Luton. Th-^ maker at Jalley also keeps 
a village shop and deals in coal, out the Hitchin skep-makers 
have no other occupation. One of them was formerly a 
straw-plaiter. TJiest^ two industries were pro])ably closely 
connected ; the farnuTs Jku'o have, for generations, been 
accustomed at tliresliing time to ,s('t aside a certain amount 
of wheat straw for use in both industries, cliopjung off the 
heads to be threshed. Tims sk<‘p-mak(‘TS lien^ have no 
difficulty in obtaining unthreslied straw, but in the Fens, 
where this is not a local custom, they sometiuKis find diffi- 
culty ill getting it. One of the skep-makers here is a 
threshing-machine ' f(^ed(‘r ', and so generally manages to 
bargain with tlie farmers at threshiiig time to let him have 
some straw before it go(‘S into the machine ; sometimes his 
supply runs short and lie then has to use threshed straw, 
which, being cracked and Uuit. is more diliimilt to work 
and does not look so wcdl vluui made u]). 

All the skep-makers met with were individual workers 
without euifiloyees- The season wlaui skeps are most in use 
is from May to the end of July, but, owing to the system by 
which tluj makers s(dl to wholesale dealers, the industry is 
not a seasonal oikn although it would be so in cases where the 
makers sell their skeps direcd to the bee-keepers. 

The Making oj Skeps. 

The skep-maker’s peculiar skill consists cliiefly in keeping 
the regular shape of the skep. The straw' is taken in handfuls 
and twisted into a ropt^. The ‘ flag ’ must be stripped off, as 
these dark brown, leafy pieces spoil the appearance of the 
skep. A tlisk of wood w ith a hole in the centre is the founda- 
tion, round which the stniw rop^ is coiled, and to which 
the first coil is nailed. As the work proceeds, strips of split 
cane or wdllow are used to bind the coils, being threaded or 
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‘ ^titcKed ’ alternately ojer and under a coil, radiating out- 
wards. Briars (the lonf shoots of blackberry bushes), or 
tarred string can also belised for stitching the skeps, but are 
considered rather inferior substitutes. When willow is used, 
Spaniards jx^elcd, arc the rods preferred. Tliey are soakecl 
and split with a boxwood cleave into four ‘ skeins which 
are then drawn through the ‘ shaver This is a steel plate, 
about three inches* by live inches, screwed on to a wooden 
block; across, the* (Jentre is hx(*(i a- })luut-edged blades, the 
edge slanting towards the surfac*e of the plate and capable of 
adjustnient by a screw. Each skean is di’awai through 
between the blade aaid the plat^, tla^ ])ith thus being scraped 
out and the skein renderi^ sup])le. It is clear tliat the 
prej)aration of these willow sl«ans for stitching the skeps adds 
greatly to the ske])-inaker's work, and that sk(^])s stit(‘hed 
with tarred string can be niadc^ far inor(‘ qiiic'kly. Moreover, 
if cane or willow is used, the cost of this is tlu^ most expensive 
item amongst th(unat('rial, (^aiHM'osting hv. peril), and willow 
rather less. The cost of the straw is small, 

Skei>making jnust be carrk'd oji in a shed oi* outhouse, 
as the straw makes a great deal of littca’. ('sp(‘cially w hen the 
flag is b(ing stri 2 )j)cd off. lia* sk(q) is laid betwcHai th(^ 
maker’s kiu'cs as he works and this, as one man })ointed 
out, ‘ comes hard on tla^ trousers 

IVo kinds of skeps are nuuhs tin* Skep propeu’, with its 
wooden disk on the top; and th(‘ Dome, or Siqxa*, w ithout the 
disk and of a smalka* size. wi)i(ii is used to stand on top of the 
skep. The estimate of tlu^ time taken to make a ske]) varies 
from tavo hours for a single one to ten sk(q)s made in a day. 
The latter is yuobably the minimum time and would only be 
possible when the skeins are' s])lit Ixiorehand or w hen string 
is used. The former was the estimate of an old man, who 
I)erhaps works slowly, and he was j)robahIy including in the 
time the splitting of the eanf‘ w hieh he uses. 

The JSellhKj oj Ske 

The wholesale price paid to ske])-makers was at the rate 
of 1.9. (Sd. a skep in 1921, but in 1922 had boon reduced to 
l5. or l5 2d. a ^ikep, the skeps being sold by the dozen. Two 
of the Hertfordshire makers .had, in protest against this 
reduction, refused to sell their skaj)s at less than hs'. 4r/. each 
wholesale, ^naintaining that at any low er ])rice they could not 
make a profit. Tliis seenjed to be a slight exaggeration, 
since another maker, who was selling them for Is. and Is. 2d. 
each, and supers at 10^/. each, cf)iisidered the industry a 
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profitable one. The striking point ^bput the prices, hoVever, 
is that at this time the skeps wer» retailed at 35. 6c?. eacli, 
providing a gross profit of from 2011* to 250 per cent, for the 
middleman and the retailer between them, the supers being 
sold at 25. each, representing a gross profit of 140^per cent. 
These were the prices in several shops and in the retail 
catalogue of the firm to which the Hertfordshire makers sold 
their skeps, from which the shops bought them. Information 
was obtained that the price to the makers who supplied the 
(Juildford shop was 25. for a skep and that it had been 
from 35. 3c/. to 35. 6c/. during the war, whilst the pre-war 
retail price was only l5. 3c/. *At the same time a Sussex bee- 
man stated that he sold liis sk(»ps retail for 45. 3ci. It was 
probably a very justifiable indignation at the discrepancy 
between wholesale and retail j)riccs, rather than any real con- 
viction that their work was seriously underpaid, that 
caused the Hertfordshire makers to go on strike. 

The position seems to be that each of the few firms who 
deal in skof)s has its own makers who supply all it needs, 
and, thT'ougli the facit that those firms also sell all kinds of 
bee a])pliances, they have almost complete control of the 
market, which must always be a strictly limited one. The 
few skop-makers who are also ))co-men, making bee-food, 
hives, &c., and giving expert advice on boos, arc by this 
means brought into touch with customers for the skeps and 
do not nu^et with any serious comix^tition. But the other 
makers, isolated and unorganized, are completely in the 
dealers' hands and must accej)t wdiatever price is quoted 
them. 



PART TI. FACTORIES IN RURAL DISTRICTS 
AND OUTWORK FOR FACTORIES 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

• 

As a general rule factory i«lustries have not boon included 
in this survey, but there ar^ some wliich are directly con- 
nected with rural problems and those are considered under 
three main headings. 

1. There are factories whose raw material is some agricul- 
tural product, bulky and oxjxmsive to transport and often 
requiring immediate treatment, which is therefore more con- 
veniently dealt with on the syx)t. For example, the prepara- 
tion for the market of (lax , jx^at. and sugar- beet is now largely 
carried on in factories, on a fairly large scale and chiefly by 
machinery, the factories being situated in the midst of the 
districts where these things are produced. In the cider- and 
cheese-making industries we have examj)les of the proet^ss of 
change from small scale production to large. These things 
are still often made on the farm, and sometimes only in 
sufficient quantities to supj)ly the farmer's family. In some 
districts, however, particularly where a noted variety of 
cider or cheese is made, there is a tendency for them to 
develop into factory trades. Factory production in these 
industries has been described in most cases by specialist 
writers, and the only industry in this group which is dealt 
with here is the ancient one* of y)eat-cutting. 

There is another group of factories, ranging from small 
workshops to places of considerable size, with a miscelhaneous 
output, the work of which is not described under any of the 
rural industries treated separately, and which are considered 
here in two main sections. 

2. Many of tte factories situated in rural districts are more 
closely connected, as regards prxjcesses and organization, 
with the htrgc factories of the industrial areas, being really 
only country cousins of the Jatter, not separate industries but 
branches of the same industry. They are, however, of a 
certain importance from the point of view of rural economics 
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because the labour employed drawn from the* ruml 
population and, in fact, the cxisteice of this labour sup^y 
may, in some cases, have determined their situation. This is 
particularly so in the case of those factories which rely 
largely upon outwork, and these are grouped together in a 
separate chapter (Outwork for Factories). The outworker, 
who is to be found both in the industrialized and almost 
suburban villages of the Midlands and Also in some of the 
most rural and isolated hamlets of Oxfordshire, Worcester- 
shire, and the south-western counties, is reajly the modern 
rcj)resentativ(^ of the cottage craftsman or crafts woman of 
more than a century ago. H>(^ has fallen, however, from his 
position as an independent wo:p>ter to the ranks of the most 
poorly paid factory cm|)loyce.'^' 

Outworkers ani employed by factories to carry out in 
their own homos some f)rocess of manufacture, usually one 
requiring only the simf)lest of tools and no very great skill. 
The work may bo fetched by the outworkers from the 
factori(\s and taken back when finished, but, nowadays, is 
more often taken to them in motor-vans, which call for it 
again in due tinu^ The process done by the outworker is 
usually only one small stage in the manufacture of the 
articles and om^ which (‘annot ecamomically b(^ cairied out 
by machinery. The work is j)aid foi' by piecjcvrates on com- 
pletion, and tlie ])aym(uit is usually on a low level, because 
the worker is oft(ui soTiie one u ho is unable, through domestic 
circumstance's or physieail inability, to go out to regular 
Avork, and is therefore' in a helpless j)osition in the labour 
market. Although soim^ outworkers are, in a sense', skilled 
craftsme]], tlu'y are often entire^ly elependent on the parti- 
cular factory for vhich tlic'v work, (‘specially when this is an 
isolated e)ne in a rural districit. 

3. 'Idle factories in the third grou]) (Some Small Rural 
Factories) are incluelcd in thift surve^y because they are 
situateel in rural areas anel are therefore inte'resting from the 
pehnt e>f view of the'ii’ relation to local conditieuis and to the 
more truly rural inelustrit\s. There are many factors which 
have led to their foundation or survival in agricultural areas. 
Some factories which depend to some extent on the labour 
of village out worker's arc themselves situated in villages and 
country towns and dra^v their indoor workers also from the 
rural neighbourhood. Some arc relics of the early days of 
industrialism, before the great industries came to be con- 
centrated in large towns and in the neighbourhood of the 
coal-fields. Generally the isolated country factory was soon 
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beaten in competition wlbh a rival in the industrial Midlands 
of North, but occasionAlfy, through some freak of fortune, or 
perhaps because it retaii^cd control of some small but steady 
local market, whose needs it could meet exactly, the small 
factory survived. This is csi)ccially so in the south-west of 
England, the district most remote from any industrial area. 

Tliere are also to bo found a variety of curious little 
workshop industries, hardly coming uneW the heading of 
‘ factories ’, "bjit treated in this cha])ter because they do not 
belong to any of the main rural industries and are more or 
less accidentafly situated in the country. 

In rural distrietji there are t^ften to be found water-mills 
which have served for tw.© or tliree diiTeront purposes as 
industries developed and iiBgrated ; thus in the Yorkshire 
Dales many a spinning-mill was converted into a bobbin 
turnery when spinning became a process to be carried on by 
liighly elaborate machinery, and now, again, the bobbin 
industry is migrating to largc^.r factories in tlu^ lowlands, 
water-power being no longer sufficient for its needs. A 
blouse factory was found housed in an old flax-dressing mill 
in a village on the Plain of York. In the south-west these 
changes are common ; the woollen and Hax, tanning and 
boot-making industries flourished here and, indeed, still 
survive to some extent. 1 n onc^ mill at Croditon boot -making 
followed weaving, and has now given place to sweet and 
lozenge-making. An Ottery mill wliere cloth was oncc'- woven 
has since been used for silk manufacture and blouse -making, 
and it is now the home of three industries, mineral waters, 
paper bags, and collars, each on a separate floor, but all 
deriving their power from the same water-wheel. 

The presence of even a small mill in a village or country 
town gives rise in tlie course of tinie to an ‘ industrial ’ 
population ; the custom for the girls to go to work in the 
factory rather than on tJie land or in domestic service 
becomes traditional, and the force of traditional custom is 
strong ; therefore when one industry dies out, often through 
the competition of a larger kindred industry in the Midlands 
or North, the existence of the empty mill and the idk^ workers 
often le^lds to the foundation of some new industry to utilize 
them. 

In the south-west of England^ it is less easy than in the 
Midlands ;to draw the labour for a town factory from the 
surrounding country districts. 1 tail way and motor- bus 
transport is less well develoj^ed, villages are more remote, 
and the rough, hilly roads present difficulties which are 
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discouraging to those who might cl/gle in to work. Thei;e- 
fore, if the village labour is to be u^lized, the factories must 
be set up in the villages, or else tfe outwork system must 
be developed, as it is to a great extent in this part of England. 

In country districts where there is a considerable ‘ residen- 
tial ’ population of the wealthier classes, as in Sussex, Surrey, 
and Hants, these small rural factories arc not found, for there 
is plenty of work as domestic servants, gardeners, &c., for 
any of the population not engaged in farming. In market- 
gardening, fruit- and hop-growing areas also J^here is enough 
additional occupation, even if it is only seasonal, to enable 
the women and girls of the farm-labourer’s family to contri- 
bute their quota to the family ^<c^ome without seeking work 
in factories. Thus, these ‘ riiraHaetories ’ are to be found for 
the most part in the remoter rural districts where, except for 
agriculture, and that not of a kind which calls for much 
seasonal labour, there is little or no other occupation. 

In the Midlands, on the fringes of the industrial areas, 
factory life also touches the agricultural population very 
nearly, but here the conditions are different. In Notting- 
hamshire, for example, it seems impossible to find any 
village so far away from a factory town that no one goes 
there daily to work, either by cycle, motor-bus, or train. 
Roads and transport services are good in order to supply 
the needs of the industrial towns. In many of the Midland 
counties, if the village does not go to the factory the factory 
comes to the village, hi Northanls the boot-making 
industry has pusliecl out its tentacles into man 3^ a rural 
village, settling uj) its factories and colonies of workmen’s 
dwellings. The case here is rather different from that of the 
rural factory in Somerset or Devon. The latter is remote 
from the main centres of the industry and must organize its 
supplies of raw material and mark<;‘ting of goods on its own 
lines. It often has an opportunity of gaining control over 
the market in its own district, and may cater specially for the 
individual needs of this district and supply goods direct to the 
retailers or even retail to private customers. The boot 
factory in a Northamptonshire village lacks this advantage, 
since the larger factories of Northampton and Welling- 
borough are so near at hand,,jbiit it has the greater advan- 
tage of being able to avail .itself of the organized supply of 
fuel and raw material which has been called forth by the 
demands of an industrial centre. In fact, these village 
factories in the Midlands seem to be but grim precursors of 
the main body of industrialism which is steadily spreading 
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and bkckening the face the country-side. The little rural 
factories of the West Cbtntry are, on the other hand, more 
in the nature of isolated, phenomena, with little prospect of 
any considerable extension. It is these latter which are 
considered in the chapter on small rural factories, since they 
affect what are otherwise purely rural districts. They aro 
many and various and have not been investigated exhaus- 
tively, but a brief survey of some typical examples, together 
with some account of a few curious and unusual specimens, 
may serve to give some idea of their organization, their 
influence on thti country-side, and their future prospects. 

The outwork system has ma^y ramifications and is some- 
times difficult to trace, ffietorics being, in certain cases, 
unwilling to give information concerning their outworkers. 
The chief industries dependent u})on outwork, such as 
gloving, hosiery, and net mending, are well known, but a 
great many other industries em])loy outworkers, sometimes 
only a dozen or less, on some curious little process, and where 
the factory is one which does not come ordinarily within the 
scope of this survey this branch of its activities is easily over- 
looked. Outwork in some seventeen different industries, in 
both rural and industrial areas, has been investigated, and 
these examples should serve to give a general picture of the 
whole system, oven though some varieties of outwork may 
have been passed over. 
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THE PEAT INDUSTRY 

The peat industry furnishes an example of the local manu- 
facture of agricultural products. Peat occurs in a few well- 
defined districts. 

The peat beds of Somerset lie to the nortSi of the Polden 
Hills, between Glastonbury, and Bridgwater, and peat or 
tui'f is cut in the parishes of Ashcott, Shapwick, ('atcott, 
Burtle, Edington, Mearo, and Rodney. In some places the 
peat is sixteen feet deep and is of two kinds, brown above 
and black beneath. Black |Xiat is found below brown on the 
Dartmoor pcat-sotts and on the Cumberland peat mosses, 
where the latter kind is usually known as ‘ white moss 
The process of formation is similar to that of the formation of 
coal. The brown peat which lies uppermost was formed, it 
is said, by the gradual decay of fibrous grass and weeds. In 
a field that is not cut or grazed the old grass gradually 
decays while the new grass forms above it. This brown peat, 
or white moss, is not of much use for fuel, as it is too quickly 
consumed, but it is used for horse litter and is said to make 
excellent manure. The top layer of all is so full of seeds as to 
be useless ; it is thrown back into the cut area and the seeds 
produce rank vegetation. 

The Somerset {x*at Ixuls are very picturesque, with their 
luxuriant growth of marsh flowers, set off by the dark ‘ cocks ’ 
or ‘ ruckles ’ of ]xia.t, with the low lino of the blue Mendips as 
a background. According to a rough estimate there are over 
a thousand acres of peat still uncut in this district. The land 
is chiefly waste, but in process ,of cutting some of it comes 
under cultivation. It is too liable to flood in winter to bo of 
use for arable farming, but gives excellent summer grazing. 
The dwellers on the edge are mostly small proprietors of 
land and cottages. 

Most of the peat is worked by small men, but there are 
one or twx) big firms in the district ; the biggest of them 
manufactures briquettes at 'flighbridge and moss litter at 
Ashcott. 

There are a number of small peat moss mills which for 
fifty years have worked the peax; deposits on Crowle Moors 
on the boundary of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. Whixall 
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Hots, A peat bed near ^^hitchurch in Shropshire, resembles 
that between Bridgwato and Glastonbury, and the condi- 
tions of work are muclrthe same. There is the usual white 
moss above and black^elow, and about six feet below the 
surface of the land th^e is a wet peaty substance which does 
not cling together. About six feet below that again is solid 
clay. • In some parts the i)eat is shallower than this and there 
is but little of the valuable black variety. In working, the 
top weedy soil ia thrown back on to the wet under-peat where 
the solid substance has been removed. The bottom layer of 
black peat is /ery solid and carboniferous and is called 
‘ chatty Foxfield.Moss and E^kes Moss are two large peat 
beds near Broughton-in-Fur\iess. Peat has boon cut here for 
many generations by the cottagers, as fuel for themselves, 
and certain cutting rights go with each farm. As a rule a 
tenant has not the right to turn cattle out upon the moss, but 
he can cut peat for himself and hire out to others the right to 
cut. Very little peat is sent away from here as fuel, but a 
company at Broughton disintegrates the white moss for 
horse litter. It was once fairly largo and important, but now 
only two employees remain. " 

Another large moss, at Gretna Green, is rented from the 
Netherby estate by a company, which also works a peat moss 
at Blackrod in Lancashire, near Bolton, and others in Scot- 
land. They treat the white moss for horse litter and do not 
deal in fuel. The company at (jJn^tna has worked one 
thousand and forty acres for just over twenty years without 
exhausting half the area. They only dig three or four feet, to 
the point where the black moss, which is of no use to them, 
begins. The black moss which has been left is cut and used 
by the villagers fuel. 

Cutting begins each year as soon as the frosts are over, 
if it is not too wet to work the beds. In Somerset two men 
work together and can cut an acre in about three days if the 
weather is dry. As many as three crops can sometimes be 
taken in a dry year, the second being cut about June. One 
man cuts the blocks, or ‘ mumps ’ as they are called in 
Somerset, while the other carries them off to be laid on their 
sides to dry. The ‘ mumps when a little drier, are cut into 
three turves each. Each mump measures Sin. x 8 in. x 10 in. 
In Shropshire the peat is cut in cakes the size of the spade, 
these being then divided into three slabs and put on the 
surface to dry. They are built into low loose walls, caUed 
‘ windrows ’, instead of being ‘ hiled ’, as in Somerset. If 
they do not dry enough like this they are then put into 
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cocks, like the Somerset ruckles, ^and afterwards staojted. 
Some summers in the North are so W/^t that the peat does ifot 
get dried at all. The Gretna firm w lich crushes white moss 
for horse litter, cuts, stacks, and dri it all the year round, 
but white moss is much more porou" than black and does 
not hold wet to the same extent. 

After cutting there are two further x)rocesses, known in 
Somerset as ‘ hiling ’ and ‘ ruckling’. The turf, when cut, 
is laid flat on the ground and then built into heaps of twelve, 
like card houses, so that tlu? air can get to every side. These 
are called ‘ hiles and are pro])ably similar in^structure to the 
walls built on Chowle Moors When fairly dry the peat in 
Somerset is ‘ ruckled or gathered into heaps, the ‘ pyramids ’ 
of Crowle Moors. These an? bhilt into dome>shaped stacks, 
about five feet broad at the bottom and as high as the 
‘ rudder ’ can conveniently reach. The outer walls are built 
honeycomb fashion, with air spaces between each turf, and 
the rest of the turves are h(‘aped loosely inside. The peat 
can remain in ruckles iiukilinib'ly, but when thoroughly dry 
it is stacked, to ])i’ot(‘et it from wet and frost. If the frost 
is allowed to XH‘netrate the ])eat crumbles. Where there is a 
factory for making p(^at moss litt(?r the peat, after drying, 
is brought in and (*ruslied. It is thcji (Muniu'essed and sent 
away in orates of one hundredweiglit each. 

Peat beds in Soin(‘rs(‘t have? to be ])umped in winter to 
keep down the wat(U’ l(»vel. In 1921 it was estimated that 
thor(‘ w(M-(' about fourteen hundred m(?n employed in the 
industry in Som(?rset. The biggest company had about 
seventy workers, tavo-tbirds of whom were men. The beds 
Imre ai’e largely worked by index)endent men, wdio rent a 
piece of land for a f(‘w yc^ars and cut the turf, and there were 
about one liundnHl nuui worldng beds in this w^ay in the 
neighbourhood of Mc^are, Asheott, Shax)w1ck, Burtle, and 
Edington. The land from wdiick the turf has been cut is also 
of a certain amount of use. One firm allow s eacli man to 
have a j)iecc of it rent free for three years to clean and crop 
with potatoes. The I'eiit for the jK^at beds before tlio war was 
£5 per acre, and in 1921 it had risen to £10 an acre. 

On Crowde Moors tlie industry is on a much smaller 
scale ; the largest of tlie jmaf/ moss mills employs ten men as 
a rule, another, tliree or four, and several smaller ones are 
worked by one or tu o men only. 

In Somerset children are employed in their spare time to 
turn over the mumps, so that their under surface shall dry, 
and in 1921 they were paid 105. an acre. Hiling is sometimes 
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dolie •by children and both this and ruckling are done by 
women. The peat hapA^onstantly to be turned about in the 
hiles in a wet season. I Women were getting 355. a week in 
Somerset in 1921, woying from eight a.m. to four p.m. with 
about an hour off. ^Vomen are also employed on Crowle 
Moors to carry the mocks of peat and pile them into walls, 
pyramids, and stacks. 

In 1921 the payment for cutting was at the rate of 95. a 
‘ road thi^i^ing the number of slabs of peat sufficient to 
cover a piece of ground eight yards square. A man can dig 
a road and a^pjarter in a day. Another estimate for the 
same date and district (Somer;i[4) was 1 55. a day for cutting. 
Turf-cutting is said to be very luiavy work and seven hours 
a day is considered long ejiough at it. Many cutters do not 
care to be employed on day work if they can earn enough by 
cutting their own peat l)eds. Tlie work starts in March and 
goes on till September ; there is no work on the bods in 
winter. 

In Cumberland a company formed for the purpose of 
making peat moss littcT r^mts a large moss for a number of 
years. The hrst two or three years are spent in draining it 
and building th(‘ factory and !iot until after that do the 
profits begin. Cutting I’ighls foi* indivitluals usually go with 
farms and cottag(‘s in this district. 

In Somerset it is tlu^ custom for peat bods to be let for a 
period of ten years, during which time they are cleared of 
turf. Men often rent small ])eds which they work with the 
help of their families, or, sometimes, of neighbours. On 
AVhixall Moss in Sliropshin' beds are rented for a year ; 
the men sf)end the summer in cutting and the wdnter in 
hawking the pejft. This is the older method of marketing 
it for fuel. The women in Somerset are still to be seen driving 
into the towfis in little carts built with high rails to hold the 
turves. The men used to df) this, but recently the larger and 
more distant demand has enabled them to send it off in 
greater quantities by rail. 

The biggest of the small firms in Sonu^rset cuts tw'o hundred 
and fifty truck-loads in one year and others from ten to 
forty. Seventy-five of the small businesses averaged about 
thirty-five truck-loads each in .their output during the season 
1919 to 1920. About four thousan/J five hundred and seventy- 
one tons W.ere sent away from Sha pwic*k station in 1919. The 
trucks are supposed to hold five thousand turves each, but 
the number varies, some men claiming that it is difficult to 
pack as many as four thousand turves into one truck. 
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About two thousand go to a ton and two tons to a truck. )ln 
1921 the high freights were mentionfejfl as a heavy charge cfti 
the industry, being more than doubn^ those of a few years 
before. 

The price of peat fluctuates and ''eems to be open to 
private agreement to some extent. Li pre-war price was 
£2 105. a truck ; during the war it rose as high as £15 and in 
192] £8 was paid for a truck-load of black peat and £5 for 
brown. During the coal strike peat fetched as much as from 
185. 6c?. to £1 a thousand turves. Single turves, which were 
six a penny before the war, were at that timd sold in Bridg- 
water and Glastonbury at h/. each. Tbe pre-war price of 
moss litter was 205. a ton. It rose considerably during the 
war and fell again to 555. a ton in 1921. 

Attempts have been made to start a co-operative society 
amongst the Somerset }>eat-cuttcrs, ])ut these have not met 
with success. Peat-cutting is not considered unhealthy 
work, the open-air life in some cases even counteracting the 
bad effects of poor houses, a number of which are on the 
‘ droves ’ across the marsh, on very spongy ground. The 
work was certainly underpaid before the war, and since the 
war-time prosperity of the trade, distinct improvement has 
been recorded in the health of the children. How^cver, even 
now a living cannot be made from peat-cutting unless the 
whole family works, and, as with other employments, such 
as outwork, when the woman has to be earning money as 
\vell as looking after the house, the latter is apt to be neglected. 
Another drawback to the industry is the lack of work for the 
men in wet weatlier. 

The increased use of motors has made a marked difference 
in the quantity of crushed jx^at needed for horse litter. This 
sort of bedding is not often iLsed for cattle as most farmers 
grow enough straw for tliis purpose. 

By-products of Peat. Ex|X)riments which have been 
made from time to time with the o])j(',ct of developing by- 
products from peat have always failed. There seems to be 
an insurmountable difficulty in removing surplus moisture. 






CHAPTER m 


0UTW4)RK FOR FACTORIES 

If 

OtrTwoEK is chiefly done by women. In remote rural dis- 
tricts it takes the place of factory work, absorbing the labour 
of employable women and girls of all ages, who might work 
within the factory itself if it were not too far away. In the 
industrial districts of the Midlands, on the other hand, where 
there are few villages which ai j not within reach of a factory, 
the outworkers are, for thc^ most part, married women who 
have formerly been indoor factory hands, but who are now 
unable to leave their homes to go to work ; they have become 
in their turn the mothers of the new generation of factory 
labour. Outwork is done in many difi'erent kinds of indus- 
tries, but one essential condition is that the materials for it 
should be light and small, and easy to transport ; otherwise 
the cost of taking them to the home workers and collecting 
them again would be prohibitive. 

Distrihution. 

The hosiery industry, which flourishes in the counties of 
Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, and Warwick, provides a 
great deal of outwork on various processes. These are 
usually connected with the finishing by hand of machine- 
made garments. The most important is ‘ cheveming ’, 
(pronounced with soft ‘ ch ’), or embroidering clocks on 
stockings. The name is a corruption of an old word ‘ chev- 
roning’, applied to embroidery in a V-shaped pattern. This 
work is done in nearly every cottage for several miles round 
Belper and in many other small places. Seaming and toe- 
ing (the finishing of the seams and toes of stockings), and 
chenilling (putting spots on veils), are other processes per- 
formed by outwork in the villages between Leicester and Not- 
tingham, and between Derby and Belper. Grisewold work 
(knitting socks on hand machines), is also done as outwork 
in this district. It has been stated that hosiery outwork is 
not carried on more than two miles away from the factory 
which gives out the wprk, but chenilling, at least, was found 
at Long Clawson (Leics.), twelve miles from the factory in 
Nottingham. 

The hand-frame knitting industry used to flourish in the 
neighbourhood of Nottingham and Belper and is still to be 
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found within a radius of ten miles of the former and &bou| 
three of the latter, in the villages nf Arnold, Calverton, 
Lambley, Burton Joyce, and others irear Nottingham. By 
merely walking through a village, the practice of hand-frame 
knitting is disclosed. Cottages are t(^)e seen in which the 
upper stories are pierced with the many long windows 
characteristic of a weaving district, for the frame needs as 
much light as a loom, and from some of them comes the 
unmistakable long, heavy, click, click, of the frame knitter, 
each click, with a slight j)ause following it, signifying that 
another row of stitches has been added to" the garment. 
Underclothes of various sorts’^are made on these machines, 
chiefly men’s pants and vests and women’s combinations, as 
well as silk and clastic bandages for surgical use. 

At Belper, eight miles from Derby u]) the valley of the 
DerwTuit, another asjxict of the hand-frame knitting industry 
was to be found. Althougli situated in the country, this is 
an industrial rather than an agricultural district ; the whole 
valley is studded with factories and the stream is harnessed to 
them. In Belper itself tiiere is at least one factory for making 
wT)ven silk undergarments, and special orders receive^d for 
stockings or underwear of a particularly line quality are 
given out to made up on hand-frame knitting machines 
in the cottages round about. 

The Nottingham lace factories provide outwork for many 
villages round about the town, the work done by hand being 
net mending, or nqjairing the flaws left by the machines. The 
threads that break and ravel have to be darned in, so that no 
sign of any flaw a})pears. Other ])rocesses done by outwork 
are scallopping, clip])ing, drawing, and jennying, this last 
consisting of winding lace on to a little wooden ‘jenny’, 
or frame, ready for sale. The manufacture of net for lace 
curtains, mosquito netting, and dress material, is as old in 
Devon and Somerset as in Nottingham, and the factories 
at Tiverton, Barnstaple, Chard, and Chard Junction give 
out similar work to be done in the cottages. In Devon 
this work is done in the bobbin lace districts, where the 
women are skilled with their hands, although the processes 
are quite different. Similarly, some outwork known as 
‘ bead work ’ is done in Coggershall (Essex), where many of 
the women also make tambeur lace, bead- work being simply 
a variant of this done in a much coarser style. It consists of 
crocheting fine silk braid on to machine-made net, which is 
used as trimming for hats. Being coarser it is easier and 
quicker work than the lace-making, but doubtless the 
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pjesence ot the latter in the districts gave rise to the bead- 
work, owing to the similarity of process. 

Other sorts of outwirk in the south-western counties arc 
provided both by tooth-brush and by collar factories. There 
are tw^o of the formey at Axminstor and one at Nummer, a 
small village near Chard. The brushes are taken home by tlie 
men Who work in the factories to bo bristled by their families; 
they are also carried to many villages within a radius of 
about ten niiles from both places by motors, which collect 
and distribute the work once a week. There are a number of 
home w'orkers at Ottcry St. Mary, where there was at one 
time a branch factory. The c*itwork for the collar factories 
takes the form of machimn^ round the edges of tlie collars, 
and it is given out from factories in both Devon and Dorset, 
an agent distributing and collecting the work. The enormous 
industry of making fishing-nets by outwork in and around 
Bridport and Lowestoft has been described in another 
volume.^ 

yome hand-sowing of l)oots is done as outwork by men in 
Northamptonshire foi’ the numerous boot fa(*tori(‘s there. 
The ready-made clothing faetori(‘s in tins county used to 
give out button- holing and finishing work, but not only is 
this being done increasingly f>y machines within the factory, 
but the number of factories of this type has diminished in 
this district within the last few years. 

In the villages around Luton and Ht. Albans, the centres 
of the straw hat industry, a certain ainout of outwork is done, 
women stitching up the straw j)lait into hats by means of 
treadle sewing-machines. TIk'so outworkers are generally 
women wdio have formerly worked in the factorkvs. The hat- 
making industry here owed its existence in the first place to 
the excellent quality of the w beaten straw grown in Hertford- 
shire, and straw-])iaiting used to be an extensive cottage 
industry in this district. Hi 1871 there w ere thirty thousand 
plaiters, but by 1907 only a few hundreds remained and 
probably the number now is wxdl uiKka- one hundred. Old 
women tell how straw-plaiting and lace-making were both 
practised by the same workers, who carried on the one or the 
other according to the demand of the moment. At that time 
straw-plaiting was not done as outwoih but as an indepen- 
dent industry, as lac^-niaking still is, by workers who took 
t^eir plait into the nearest plait market for sale. As the 
demand for English straw plait decreased, the work came to 

^ Vol. i, Timber and Underwood InduMrics and Some Village WorlcshopSi 
chap, iv, Ropes, Nets and Halters. 
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be done only to the order of dealers,, who supplied thetea^y 
to ensure evenness of quality. Most of the plait now used in 
the hat factories is made abroad, but tie plaiting industry has 
survived as outwork in a few villages^asily accessible from 
Luton. There is one Luton dealer iwho supplies manu- 
facturers with English plait when it is needed for special pur- 
poses, such as ‘ boaters ’ for certain schools and colleges, 
and he drives round in a pony cart, giving' out straw in these 
villages and collecting the finished work. ■ Thirty years ago 
there were still many straw-plaiters in villages as far north 
as Houghton Conquest, near Amptliill (Beds.), and westward 
as far as Stan bridge, near Leighton Bvizzard. Now the 
industry centres in ()fHey, five miles from Luton, where most 
of the marricnl women of middle ago and over are straw- 
plaiters. In several other villages in the neighbourhood such 
as Pirton, MeppiTshall, and Sliillingworth, there are a few 
plaiters, generally people who have migrated from Offley. 
At one time this industry (‘xtended into Essex, and was 
carried on extensively around Saffron Walden and Halstead, 
it has almost completely died out here, and in 1923 only one 
woman could be found who still practised the craft, and she 
was not an outworker. 

In a group of industrial villages between Coventry and 
Nuneaton there is still some survival of ^he once famous 
industry of weaving ribbons on hand looms, vdiieh couitred in 
Coventry and dates from long before the introduction of 
power looms. Forty years ago hand loom rib bon -weavers 
W'ere still fairly numerous, }>oth in Coventry and in many 
surrounding villages. In the poorer streets of Coventry 
the same feature which is seen in the villages around Notting- 
ham is noticeable ; many of the houses have very long 
windows in the upper stories, having been specially built 
to give light to the weavers. The same windows are found 
in many old cottages in the villages within half a dozen miles 
of Coventry and Nuneaton, though now they arc sometimes 
partially blocked. In the suburbs of Coventry, especially 
the Foleshill district, there are numerous big, high buildings 
with immense window s in the top story (usually the third) ; 
they indicate that ribbon-weaving, besides being a cottage 
industry, was carried on by . groups of weavers in small 
factories. These big, well-lighted upper rooms were called 
‘ top shops ’, and a hand-loom stood at each window. Tlx? 
buildings are now tenement dwellings, and the upper rooms, 
being too big to be comfortably inhabited, are often used 
only as attics. Ribbon-w^eaving is still carried on in Bulking- 
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ton, between Coventry Nuneaton, in the adjacent village 
of Barnacle and in Chilvers Coton, a mile from Nuneaton. 
Possibly there are still a few ribbon-weavers in Coventry 
itself. 

Outwork on weavii^ — but, in this case, of piece materials 
and not of ribbons — is found also on the borders of Suffolk 
and Essex. Over a hundred years ago some of the Spital- 
fields weavers came to Sudburj^ in Suffolk, and others to 
Haverhill and Braintree, The large buildings with upj)er 
stories full of long wind(jw's, which are characteristic of all 
weaving district}s, are also noticeable in theses towns, and here 
the wx^aving still goes on steadily behind them. Though 
silk-weaving is chiefly doju.^by pow(‘r looms, and even the 
greater part of that which is done by hand is pca'formed 
inside the factory, a certain amount still survives as outwork. 
The finest qualities of both silk and velvet, su(di as that used 
for coronation robes and royal weddings, are made on tlic 
hand looms inside the factory, but at Sudbury two old men 
weave velvet, chiefly for furniture, in tJieir own homes, and 
in Haverhill there are a number of outworki'rs who weave 
umbrella silk. One or two of the latter work in their homes, 
but tliere arc also twa^ small worksho])s in wliich two and live 
men W’ork respectively, being em|>loyed by London firms. 

Though not rural in character, a curious little induvstry 
deserves mention, as analagous to outwork in conditions. In 
the heart of industrial Nottingham lives an old shuttlecock- 
maker and his family. This is the third generation which 
has carried on the trade, and the younger imunbers of the 
family are being brought up to it. Tlie w ork is not given out 
by a factory, this group of family workers providing their 
own mttterials and selling the work to shops and dealers, just 
as straw plait used to be made and sold, and as lace still is. 
The conditions under wdiich the work is done are extremely 
unhealthy, and all the meiru^crs of the family, young and old, 
look as though they had sufferc^d all their lives from the 
worst results of sweated labour. At the opposite end of the 
scale is the doll industry of Braxted, near Witham in Essex. 
Started during the war by local women to give employment 
to the wives aqd daughters of soldiers, it has been a success 
from the start, and provides eajsy and healthy work together 
with good wages. The secretary of the industry rides round 
tli^ district on her bicycle, distributing and collecting the 
work and giving advice and instruction to the workers. 

There are several other isolated examples of outwork, 
found in different parts of England, which give some idea 
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variety of the industries which may adopt the outwo];)^ 
system. There is the weaving of raffia cases for scent 
bottles and tlie embroidery of scent sachets which is done for 
a small factory in Dorset, where lavender water, pot pourri, 
and eau dc cologne are made. Outwork is done for the 
hatters’ furriers at Brandon, Suffolk, about fifty workers 
being employed by each of the two factories. The processes 
done at home are called ' opening ’ and ^ pulling The 
former consists of sjffitting open the bellies of those skins 
which come closed and the latter of pulling out the hairs left 
by the machines on the corners of the skins* and the paws. 
Outworkers are j)aid ‘ per tu«n ’, which is a parcel of skins 
containing five dozen. All ext'ept the smallest skins arc 
split by men, but all the pulling is done by women. A 
species of outwork that fits into agricultural conditions is 
connected with tljc }K*a“ jacking factories in Boston (Lines.). 
When the trade is brisk, usually from September to June, 
many outworkers are employed ; in one factory, in which 
the maximum number of women indoor hands is four 
hundred, some hundreds of outworkers also are taken on at 
the busiest times. The whole family works at the ‘ picking ’ — 
the sorting of the pas and picking out the bad ones. Em- 
ployment is irregular, a good, dry season involving less pea- 
picking, as there are fewer bad peas. The work is in no way 
skilled, although rajudity dej)ends on practice. This work 
is usually done by the same women who go out on the farms 
potato-picking from June to Se])tember, and therefore 
fits in w^ell with tlu^ agricultural organization of the neigh- 
bourhood. In the winter of 1921-2, wdien there w^as much 
unemployment, many families depended for their livelihood 
on the women's wages from pa-picking. 

A mat-making factory in Yorkshire era})loys a few' out- 
workers on one process, the splicing of the ends of the skeins 
of coco-nut fibre yarn. A certaih amount of knitting in the 
home for factories used to be done in this county within 
recent times, although when the district was visited in 1922 


no work seemed to have been given out for several years. 
Stocking-knitting for large hosiery firms was done in the 
villages of Kavenstonedale anti Dent. The /orders were all 
for rather peculiar garments* ; stockings thirty-four inches 
long and thirteen inches in the foot were ordered by the 
London County Council for sewer men, and • somew^^at 
similar ones were required by submarine men, for whom they 
W’ere ordered by the Admiralty. There may be more of this 
sort of outwork still done elsewhere, but it is very difficult to 
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trace. • In Leicestershire a considerable quantity of hand- 
knitting is said to be done as outwork for shops. It is un- 
known to the organized part of the hosiery trade and was 
more common before the war than to-day. Ringwood, in the 
New Forest, is noted* for its knitted gloves, called ‘ ring- 
woods which used to be worn by the police, and many out- 
workers are em])loyed to knit them. 

Gloving is probably the industry in which there is the 
greatest and *iuost' widespread amount of outw ork. Jn the 
south-western counties t^iere arc three districts where the 
w^ork is extensively carried on in the cottages. There are a 
dozen glove factories in Yeovil imd others in the surrounding 
district. Jn connexion with* these there are depots for the 
collection and distribution of outw^ork in the villages for 
twenty miles around Yeovil. The number of outw'orkcrs was 
given as four thousand in 1921, but it dilTers from w’^eek to 
week. Torrington is another big centre, with Rideford and 
Barnstaple as outposts ; silk gloves are tlie chid manufacture 
hero. The third centre is West bury (Wilts.), and the work 
extends from here to 11 olt and Warmi nstc'r. Both Yeovil and 
Westbury make leather gloves, the former producing those of 
the best quality in all varieties, tin* latter si)ecializing in hand- 
sewn gloves of a heavier typ(\ 

Worcestershire is another centre of tlie gloving industry, 
and hero also a large part of the manufacture is done by the 
outworkers, even in Worcester itself. One of the largest 
firms has depots, fromwdiicii th(‘ cottager workers are served, 
at Crowle (near Worcester), ink borough, Ledbury, anfl 
Evesham, and even in Dorset, at Sturminstcr Nc^wton, and 
in Devon at Torrington. Another large firm runs a car 
from its hcad-qinfrtors in Worc(>ster to sej*ve outworkers in 
Evesham and the surrounding districts, and in (Yowdo, Earls 
Common, ISale Green, Himbletoii near Droitwich, and Stock 
Green near Redditch. Th^s firm also has outworkers in 
Dorset and a branch factory at (-hail bury in Oxfordshire. 
The latter county is, of course, another great centre of the 
gloving industry, with many outworkers in the villages. 
The organization here has been fully described elsewhere.^ 

At 8awston,,in Cambridgeshire, there are half a dozen 
leather-dressing factories, in two or three of which chamois 
leather gloves are made. At one time many gloves wore hand- 
sewn by chttage workers in this and neighbouring villages, 
but most of the work is now done by machines in the factories; 

^ K. S. Woods, The Rural Indmlries round Oxford^ Oxford University 
Press, 1921. 
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as at Westbury, only the rough kii^ds are now given ^o out- 
workers for hand-sewing. At Haverhill, in Suffolk, is another 
factory from which gloves of the rougher kinds — housemaids’, 
gardening, farm labourers’, hedging, and chauffeurs’ gloves — 
are given out to be made up in cottages. Outwork from 
a factory near Hertford, which makes gloves of the finer 
sort, is ehiefiy sent to Devon and Somerset, but there are a 
few workers in Hertford itself and others in villages within 
a radius of about six miles. 

Another kind of outwork on gloyes is founcji on the borders 
of Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire, where, in Pirton and 
Meppcrshall, tlu^i’e are two small factories with from twenty 
to forty girls working in each, kifltting gloves on hand-worked 
machines. These provide outwork on ' topping ’, or finishing 
the tips of the lingers. 

Processes and Wages. 

The processes jierformed by outworkers in the different 
industries are many and various, some of them demanding 
considerable skill, although the tools or apparatus required 
arc usually of a simple nature. Where more elaborate 
apparatus is used it is often loaned by the firm to the out- 
worker, and in such cases, of course, the firm is less likely to 
take on outworkers whom it is not able to keep fairly 
regularly employed. The gloving industry is peculiarly 
adapted to the outwork system for several reasons : gloves 
are light and very easy to transport ; the only tool used is 
a three-cornered needle, which cuts the leather as it goes 
through, instead of dragging it as a round one would, and 
although the work must be carefully done it is not difficult 
for any woman who is at all skilled with her needle. The 
gloves given out to be sewn are usually of the coarser kind, 
on which the w^ork is too heavy to be done by the machines. 
In the Yeovil district, however, where the gloves made are 
of the finest quality, the outworkers use treadle- machines. 
It is usually considered that gloves can be better sewm 
on the treadle machines than on the power-driven machines 
used in the factory, although some employers claim that, with 
skilled w^orkers, the work can be done just as well by power, 
and of course at a far greater s])ecd. 

The ‘ topping ’ of knitted gloves is another very sim^ile 
process. The method employed is to unravel a few rows at 
the top of the finger, thread the end of wool and darn through 
the loops loft by the knitting, drawing them together and 
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finishing them off with tw^o or three stitches. The ' toeing * 
afid ‘seaming ’ of the h(5siery trade is a similar process. 

Other outwork done on treadle- machines is the stitching 
of straw hats in the Luton district. The w^orkers are supplied 
with ready-made straw plait. The hats w^hich they are 
employed to make are chiefly the plain round shapes ; the 
fancy, shapes, which change from year to year, require more 
skill and arc usually made in the factory. Power-driven 
machines are ^used in the factories, and the work on the 
treadle-machines done by the outworkers is of course more 
arduous and slo«s\'cr. Thc*machines aie loaned to the workers 
from the factory. ^ certain ajnount of linisliing on hats is 
also done by hand. » 

Another simple process, although of quite a different type, 
is that performed by outw'orkers for a Yorkshii'e mat factory. 
The w^ork is rough and unskilled, and it woidd seem that a 
great part of it could be done equally w( ‘11 ])y machinery, it 
is not, like most outwork, of the kind which can bo taken up 
and worked on at odd moments. Tiic yarn for tlu^ coconut 
fibre mats comes in bales, each made up of many sk(‘ins. 
These are given to the outworkers to be sj)liced. An appara- 
tus known as a ‘ swift ' is us(‘d, consisting of a revolvhig 
frame, on to which a skein of yarn is lix(^d. The woman 
pulls the thread tlirough h(U' hands, the swift revolving with 
the skein, and the yarn is unwouiul on to the ground, forming 
what is knoAvn as tlic ‘ pad \ Wduai a skein runs out sIh^ takes 
a fresh one, splicing the two ends. She knows by the height 
of the heap of yarn wiien a pad of the right size is comjdcte. 
It will be noticed that the woman has to run all the yarn in 
each skein through her hands in order only to splice the 
ends and to cut ^^ff any waste jacoes, rough and uneven, at 
the ends of the skeins. Idie yarn is harsh and rough, and 
after a day at this uninteresting and })oorly paid work 
the woman’s hands may bo -swollen and bleeding. One of the 
women h-ad formerly worked in a mat-making factory in 
London where the skeins w ere unw ound by machinery on to 
bobbins. 

The process done as home work in the tooth-])rush 
industry is a skilk^d one —that of ‘ drawing ’, or putting the 
bristles in by hand. Bone bjaishes cannot be bristled by 
machine because the material, being rigid, does not give when 
t}^ bristles are pushed* into i)lace and the pressure causes the 
bolie to crack. The handle of the brush is held firm in a vice. 
The worker takes from the palm of her hand a bundle of 
bristles enough to fill one hole, a loop of w ire is pushed from 
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the back of the brush through the hole bored in the bone,, the 
bristles are passed halfway through^ the loop and drawn irfto 
the hole, doubled and pulled tight. The wire passes then 
along a groove to the next hole, these grooves being filled In 
with red or blue cement at the factory, so that the wire is 
hidden. It requires much practice to gauge the right amount 
of bristles to fill the hole, and, at the same time, to* work 
quickly ; the workers consider that drawing should be learnt 
in (diildhood, from eight years of age u])wards'. In order to 
keep pace, steady practice is necessary. A woman who could 
fill six brushes in an hour when in j)racticd, could only fill 
four wdien out of practices , o 

Straw-plaiting is in many ways one of the most interesting 
of outwork processes, poss(‘ssing all the complicated detail 
of an ancient craft. The jJait chiefly made at the present day, 
however, is one of tlu^ simpler kinds, involving a less 
elaborate preparation of the straw than some of the varieties 
which used to be made. The straw used for plaiting is bought 
by the dealer from farmers before it has been through the 
threshing- machine, and is cut into lengths in the Luton 
factory, the knots, whicli spoil the (dfect of the j)lait, being 
cut out. The straw, to be suita>)le for the ])urpose, must 
have a. certain length of ' ])ipe ' between the knots and must 
be of a ck^ar golden colour and not too brittle. The cut pieces 
of straw, about twelve in(di(‘-s in length, arc sorted into three 
sizes, and some an^ dyed. They are tlam given out to the 
plait(‘.rs. When the st raw has to l>e split the worker uses a 
small tool, which in Essex has the imposing name of ' engine 
but in Hertfordsliire is (tailed simply the splitting-machine or 
splitter. In the latt(‘r county it is a litti(‘- brass im])]ement, 
the end hammer(‘d into a spikti bent at righc angles, with five, 
six, seven, or eight tiny blades set round it, to split the straw 
into the number of pieces required. This spike is put into the 
straw and the blades are pressed gently downi until the straw 
splits. The split straw s are pressed in a ‘ roller mill a kind 
of miniature mangle turned by a handle and secured to a 
plank or to a beam of the house. The straw is now ready to 
plait. Many difierent patterns can be made, some more 
difficult than others. The simplest is done with seven straws, 
but even this is extremely difiie.ult for the beginner. The 
straw's, being small and slippery, are not easily put into 
position, and even when in place they are apt,Ji>cing v^ry 
springy, to jump back again. Care must be taken not" to 
break them. Wfith some of the more elaborate plaits there is 
a difficulty in understanding and remembering how to make 
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+hf> Tmttorn ‘ ThiMeen diamond ’ is one of the most diffi- 
to do and ‘ English'briUinnt ' is one of the most famous 
of the old plaite. bit not so diffionlt as many to carry out. 
Certain villages in Hertfordshire seem to hB^ve speclBllZCu 
in particular pattern^, which may help to account for the 
survival of the industry chiefly in OffJey, which happened 
to produce the pattern most used at the present diiy. This 
is the ‘ rustic which is made, not willi split, but with whole 
straws. It started with two straws, each bent in the 
middle, fresh oUcs being worked in as each gives out. ‘ Notch ’ 
is another pat(A3rn mafle'with whole straws. ‘ Rough side ’ 
was made with seven pieces of jplit straw with the yellow side 
up. ‘ Smooth side ’ was a smiilar plait, but with the sliining 
white inner side of the split straw uppermost. ' Twist ’ was 
another pattern made with split straws. 

After an ordinary straw ])lait is made it must bo ' spooled 
i.e. the projecting ends of straw cut olf, for, as a fresh piece 
of straw is worked in, the shortest piece is left sticking out. 
Most of the plait now made in Jlertfordshii’e is done with 
whole straws, but in M(^j)pershall, in 192a, some })lait had 
been made of s[)lit sti’tuvs for the first time for many years. 
Splitters laid huit by the d(\‘ders, but rolling mills were 
not sup])lied, so if the workers did not possc^ss these they had 
to work with the j'ough straw, the sharp edges of whicli were 
apt to cut their hands. Souk^, however, put the straws 
through an ordinary mangle. 

Ordinarily, straw-plaiting is carried on from soon after th(i 
harvest, when straw becomes available, until May or Juno. 
The busiest time is in the spring, but some of the plaiting 
villages, when visited in May 192:3, had only had a few weeks’ 
work during the "fire vious twf^lve months. 

The outwork done in eonm^xioii with the doll industry of 
Braxted, near Witham in Kssc^x, is of a sijnple kind. The 
skilled part of the work, tlx' making of the moulds in which 
the com])Osition lu^ads arc cast, is done by a skilled wa)rker. 
The outworkers merely j)ress the comjxjsition into the 
moulds, getting it smooth and even and removing it at the 
right moment. Others paint and polish the faces, and others 
again make the arms, legs, and bodies, sewing up the shapes 
and stuffing them. Others make the dolls’ clothing. No 
worker does more than one propess. )Sometimes, if she is 
manifestly unsuccessful with one, she may bo given a chance 
of^trying another. 

Outworkers are to be found in the greatest numbers in the 
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south-western counties and in Worcestershire. There are 
sometimes as many as four thousand employed arouiid 
Yeovil on glove-making, but in North Devon the number 
is not a quarter of this and in the Westbury district it is still 
smaller. Around Sawston (Cambs.) the outwork (hand- 
sewing of the rougher kinds of gloves) is chiefly done by the 
wives of men employed in the factory, and not more than a 
dozen women, each having a few dozen pairs of gloves 
weekly to sew, arc employed. In Hertfordshire the number 
of local women who sew gloves in their homes varied between 
1920 and 1923 from thirty-eight to twenty, thvjugh here, as in 
other places where outwork is done, there is a great fluctua- 
tion in the numbers employed feom week to week. Around 
Haverhill (Huflolk) there are about a hundred and twenty 
workers within a radius of four miles. 

The amount earned varies according to skill and speed 
and also according to district and process. Gloving work of 
a high standard, such as that done near Worcester, takes a 
year or so to learn, and the ratt^s are higher than for the poorer 
sort, but as the work cannot be done very rapidly the women 
often do not earn more. In 1923 the Haverhill workers 
could earn £1 a week for sewing rough gloves, if they worked 
full time, which outworkers never do. In Hertfordshire the 
best workers were earning from 15**. to 256* a week in 1923, 
the latter being the maxijnum paid to any outworker. 
Others earned much less. When new outworkers arc taken on 
here they often work in the factory for a week or two until 
proficient. 

The earnings of woj'kers on treadle machines in the Yeovil 
district in 1923 wc^re from about £1 a week to 256., £1 being 
the unit on which tlie (unployer ])ays thediealth inHurance 
contribution, and therefore the estimated average rate of full 
time earnings. Handwork earnings here arc at the rate of 
about half per hour of what cav Ixi earned on a machine. 
Very few handworkers earned as much as £1 a week, and if 
the^^ did it ‘ took them all their time ’. The greater number 
were earning })erhaps 56. weekly by doing a few pairs in their 
spare time. They could pick up the work at odd moments, 
and found the hand-sewing pleasanter and lighter tlian 
sitting at a machine. There^arc‘ few who are entirely de- 
pendent on glove-sewing for a livelihood. The work is 
chiefly done by the married women, though some of the girjs 
in Somerset who work on the machines are more dependefnt 
upon it. The machines usually belong to the employer, but 
occasionally the worker has her own and works for any firm. 
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Againet these workers the accusation was brought that 
\^*eii work was plentiful and wages rose the output of each 
individual declined and many new workers had to be taught. 
The old workers were used to taking about £1 a week and 
would not trouble to, earn more. The hours necessary to 
bring in this sum did not represent a full week’s work accor- 
ding to factory hours. 

There were in 1922 from twenty to thirty outworkers 
topping glovejs^ in. and around Pirton (Herts.) and Meppor- 
shall (Beds.). Many of them were the mothers of girls 
working in thd factories and others were girls who were 
waiting for a place inside. \ few were former employees 
who had left to be married. 'This work is unskilled. It takes 
less than a minute to ‘ top ’ each linger. Th(‘ payment was 
for twenty-four ‘ hands wliicdi takes about two 

hours, or possibly less, to do. The women could not estimate 
th(^ time occupied as, like most home workers, they pick up 
the work at odd moments. Each receives only a few dozen 
pairs each week to do, so the earnings are small. 

In Hertfordshire tlu^ w'ives of farm labourers used to 
plait straw to suf)plement the family in(iom(‘. and the men 
also did it occasionally in winter on (lays w hen there wars no 
farm work. Plaiting was, like lace-making, taught in s])ecial 
schools, where boys and girls spcuit an hour or two in kuirning 
to read and write and do sums, and th(‘- rest of the (hiy in 
plaiting. Other childien learnt at home, geiHU’ally at the 
age of live or six. The hours were from nine to tw^eha^ and 
from two to live, and each child had to liriish a certain number 
of yards per (hiy b(i’ore it left the school. The parents paid 
2d. a week, but other cases w’^ere mentioned in which tlu? 
childreni were paid a small sum for their w'ork. Possibly this 
arrangement depended upon their proficiency. The points 
that chiefly stood out in the UKUTiory of one old woman who 
described a plait school wercHhe half-yard rule with which the 
work was measured before the children were allowed to go, 
and the break occasioned by Bible readings at elev(*n o'clock 
every morning. The children had rhymes to hely) them to 
remember how^ the straw^s had to be }:>laited, such as : 

‘ Over one and under tw^o. 

Pull it tight and that will do.’ 

The payjment for straw-plaiting was not quite so low as 
that for lace-making.^ Threepence a yard was paid for 
^ Thirteen diamond and in an hour one and a half yards of 

^ Cf. Vol. Ill, Decorative Crafts Lace Making. 

K 
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this pattern could be made by a very ^od worker. Of the 
simple seven-straw plait a good worker coiild make six yards 
an hour. In 1923 the Luton dealer stated that a hundred and 
fifty yards a week was the average amount of straw plait de- 
ceived from each woman. One worker had a coil of nine 
score yards ready for him. The payment for ‘ rustic ’ plait 
at this time was 3^/. a score of yards, and about ten yards can 
be made in an hour. The payment may vary with the quality 
of the work, and the sjx'ed of the worker depends on the 
straw, which is at its best for plaiting soon after the harvest. 
In May, at the end of tlie busy season, most of the women 
seemed to be doing from twelve to eighteen hours’ plaiting 
weekly and earning from 26*. tu Ls*. When a considerable 
quantity of an easy pattern known as the ' viddle-waddle ’ ^ 
was wanted in a hurry, the worktu’s were paid at the rate of 
dd. foj* a score of yards, which could bo plaited in an hour. 
This high rate was evidently paid in order to pc^.rsuade as 
many people as possible to undertake it, for normally the 
amount earned per liour would be less than a fourth of this. 
The worker's pay for the straw received, but this payment 
is refunded to them when the plait is collected, and the 
earnings mentioned are the actual amount paid for work, 
exclusive of this amount ])ayable on the material. The fact 
that one hundred and fifty yards of CUiinese plait could at 
this time be bought for shows clearly the reason for the 
decline of the English straw -}>laiting industry. 

In a small straw hat workshoj) in Markyate, near Luton, the 
girls employed indoors were teaming, oji an average, from 
2r>.s‘. to 356. weekly in 1923, and some of the outdoor workers 
seemed able to earn the same aniouiit, in spite of their dis- 
advantage of having to work on treadle nrachines. •Perhaps 
this is because they were more exjx'rienc^ed workers than the 
girls employed in the t’actory ; they did not apptiar to be 
working for excessively long hoin's. One employer said that 
his best outworker could earn 106. by a steady day's work, 
and it could be seen fi’oni the w^ages book that she often 
earned £2 lO.s. in a wx'ek. Some of the factories make straw 
hats for export to South Afiica and elsewhere, and in this 
case the amount of work done remains the same throughout 
the year. Most of the outworkers, however, are only em- 
ployed from September to Whitsun, although many factories 
keep tile sanuj number of indoor hands engaged throughout 
the year by making felt hats during the summer. This 

^ This work is the braiding of long, ready-made plaits of grass, not 
straw-plaiting in the ordinary sense. 
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irr^giriarity in the ^ork^is doubtless the reason for the em- 
ployment of outworkers in this industry. Many of the 
village workers, both at home and in the factories, were, 
\^en the district was visited in 1923, earning more than their 
husbands where the latter were farm hands or gardeners. 

In the doll industry at Braxted during the war the out- 
workers included wounded men and those on leave. The 
workers now are chiefly women and girls, of all classes, but 
there arc also, a few men and boys who are unable to find 
other work. This is one of the best paid varieties of out- 
work, and doui^tless this* is partly due to the fact tliat the 
organizers of the industry ai^ not dependent on it for a 
living, but only need to cov5r expenses, since they carry on 
the enterprise as a philanthropic one. Thus it is not really 
self-supporting. Up to 1923 the wages had not been re- 
duced since the war. For the first proct^ss on the doll’s head — 
simply pressing the composition into the mould-- which takes 
half an hour, 4r/. was paid. was ])aid for making a dress 
set for a doll. The workers were earning from 30.??. to r)0s. 
a week according to the amount of time tl)ey put in. One 
girl boasted that she could (*arn 3<Ks*. a week and yet play 
tennis every afternoon. At the busiest time there were fifty 
workers in the immediate neigh l)ourhood of Witham, 
twenty at Hatfield Peveril, another twenty at Kelvcdon, 
and others in other villages. There were also branches in 
Yorkshire and Kent. By 1923 the number of workers had 
been greatly reduced. The season for doll-making is the 
autumn. The orders come in August and September and the 
work starts in October and November* and has to bo done 
by Christmas. The slackest season is January and February, 
which is also the slackest season on a farm, so that the 
industry does not supplement farm work very conveniently, 
although it is chiefly done by the wives of agricultural 
labourers. The organizers-' of the business have a certain 
amount of w^ork to do in January, and every other year they 
give out a little to be done by the outworkcirs in preparation 
for a trade exhibition in February, 

The ribbon-weaving outworkers of the Coventry district 
are all elderly women. This sort of weaving has been women’s 
work for a long time, if not from the beginning of the craft, 
although the heavier work of weaving materials was normally 
done by mep. Not more than half a dozen new ribbon- weavers 
liaVe started work within the last tw^enty years and there is 
no demand for new looms.* The earnings on ribbon-weaving 
are very small. The maximum which could be earned in 
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1923 was £1 a week, and that wa^ for^ hours much longer 
than those worked in a factory. It must also be borne in 
mind that this work is not of the type which can be picked 
up and done at odd moments. The loom, which is a bl|;, 
cumbersome apparatus, is the proi)erty of the worker ; she 
usually works steadily at it for considerable periods of time 
at a stretch and tlie work is fairly arduous. The male velvet- 
weavers in Sudbury were slightly better paid, 296\ a week 
being their maximum earnings. 

JH and-framo knitting is skilled work and it takes an appren- 
tice two years to learn it thoroughly. After that, when 
working forty-eight hours a <,week, he could, in 1921, only 
earn £2. Those engaged in making clastic bandages rose to 
as high as £3 a week. Tlie wages for this occupation are 
higher than those of most outworkers because it is done as a 
full-time job. The worker has his own ‘ shop in which he 
works regular hours, and he relies on what he earns for his 
complete livelihood. 

The earnings on outwork connected with the lace and 
hosiery industries lire vc^ry low. The National Health 
Insurance unit, whicdi is f)ased on what an average worker in 
the trade is su})posod to be able to do in ii forty-eight hour 
week, was, in 1920 -1, lO.v. for lacc- workers, 10.9. for chever- 
ning, and 1 bs. Orb for linking and seaming hosiery by machine. 
Net-mending is fine work and eaiinot easily be ])ieked up by 
adults, but girls fresh from school take to it ‘ like ducks to 
water Beginners, of eours(\ take much longer than a week 
to achiewe their 10.9. unit. Hand-knitting in Leicestershire 
sf^omed to h(^ ev(ui more poorly paid, the workers saying 
that they had to work late at night in order to earn 1-9. a day. 

There were only two persons engaged oft the outwork for 
tlu' Yorkshire mat factory when this was visited in 1922. 
Both were married wornim. Each received one hundred- 
weight of yarn three times a week ; one hundredweight 
represents half a day's work, and the pay for splicing this 
amount was l.s*. Or/. 

Rates of remuneration are impossible to calculate for the 
shuttlecock-makers. All members of the family work from 
their earliest years and have every chance of acquiring the 
necessary speed and skill. /The conditions in which the 
family lived pointed to low earnings for all concerned. The 
cocks were sold to shops in Nottingham for l^r/. ,(^ach. Out 
of this sum the maker had to provide all materials, which 
include white feathers, wood and cork, strapping, velvet, and 
glue. The retail price was 3d, each. All the members of the 
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stuttfecock-makin^an^y seemed to be intelligent and highly 
skilled workers, but their hours were long, their earnings low, 
ajad the work was carried on under the poorest conditions, in 
a badly lighted, badly ventilated room in a poor court. In 
a factory they would. probably have w^orked under far more 
comfortable conditions and have earned more. The fact that 
they ’were independent of factory hours and regulations 
seems to be the only advantage which their trader gave them, 
apart from the fact that it was invested with something of 
the glamour of an ancient craft. The maker, in s})ito of the 
sordid conditions in whicli he worked, seemed to be conscious 
of this, and boasted that there^was no other maker of shuttle- 
cocks nearer than Leeds. T-fte industry, curiously enough, is 
a seasonal one. From Christmas to Shrovt^ Tuesday is the 
busy time for the makers. Hhrove Tuesday is the opening 
day of the ‘ shuttlecock season ’. lh(‘ investigator, hap- 
pening to cycle through some twenty villages on that day, 
noticed that nearly every child was playing with a shuttle- 
cock. 

Outwork on tooth-lu'ushes is done more by girls than by 
married women. They are able to give a good deal of time 
to it, and in 1921 they could earn in the wendi the 306\ unit 
on which the employer was liable for his National Health 
Insurance contribution. The '^Fra-dc' Board rat(" was \)cl, an 
hour. For bristling a half gross i)ox, S-s*. \)d, to 9.s\ was paid, 
according to the kind of brush. The w ork is clean and con- 
venient, but monotonous. 

Organization and Conditions. 

The organization of outwork differs in detail in the different 
industries, but tlie main outlines of the system are much the 
same everywhere. The outworkei's call for their work at the 
factory or at a depot, or it is taken to their homes in vans. 
Finished articles are collected and paid for and new work is 
distributed at the same time. The payment is always by piece 
rates and the work is done in the worker’s own time. Work 
is, as a general rule, returned weekly, although in some 
industries no question is raised if it is kej^t longer. In most 
cases, however^ even when the work is not collected by a van, 
the worker’s need of the wages probably causes her to return 
it regulariy. 

* ^he most highly organized outwork system was found in 
the gloving industry around Worcester, where there are 
village depots for the collection of the work. There are also 
depots within a radius of about twenty miles around Yeovil. 
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From Worcester a motor van take^ a ‘kerver ’ and a*'clei;k 
once a week to some cottage where a room is hired and where 
they receive made-up gloves and give out wages and mojje 
work. The server is herself a skilled worker, and where the 
relations between employer and outworkers are friendly 
these meetings take on a social character. 

In the hand-knitting industry for shops the woman^ who 
receives the wool from the shop may, in her turn, give it out 
to other workers on her own responsibility. 

All the Warwickshire ribbon-weavers now work for a big 
Coventry firm. The only survivor of several smaller firms is 
a middleman, who receives the material from a Coventry 
firm, gives it out to local weavei?;, collects the woven ribbons 
from them and returns tlunn to the fac^tory. Since the 
wages earned even hy those w(‘avers who work direct for 
the factory are very small, it is difficult to imagine how the 
industry stands the addition of the middleman. 

Unlike most forms of outwork hand-frame knitting is a 
regular trade with hours and wages of its own, and a work- 
shop where it is (tarried on is treated as a fat^tory in itself. 
The custom is for a firm to set uj) eight or ton machines for a 
man in a workshop, to Hupjdy him regularly with wool or silk 
and the orders for garments, and to pay him piece rates for 
all articles finished and brought in. It is left to him to 
engage and pay the other workers in his shop. 

Gloving, net-mending, and many finishing processes are 
obviously suited to outwork, from the manufacturor’s point 
of view. The materials are easily transported and the pro- 
cesses are easily l(\arnt and m(»rc chea 2 )ly or better done by 
hand than by machine. There are certain industries which 
are less easily adaptabk' to the conditions* of homework in 
which, nevertheless, the system has been adopted extensively. 
Such, for example, is the brush industry of the south- 
western counties, in wdiich the bristling is done by outworkers, 
although it is a process requiring considerable skill. In an 
industry of this kind more careful organization of the out- 
work system is necessary, to train the workers, to sift the 
good work from the bad, and to keep in touch with those who 
do the best. The secretary of the Draxted. doll industry 
makes frequent visits to all ‘the workers to examine the 
quality of the work and to ^study the individual capacity of 
the employees in relation to j)rocesses, adapting* *the woifk 
given out to each according to what she finds. In the case 
of an ordinary business firm the* time spent by a highly 
qualified employee in this manner would subtract from the 
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sjiying on overhead* charges which is one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of outVork from tljo employer’s point of view. 

^ Where machines are provided by the factory tlic problem 
becomes still more complicated. Outwork on some machine 
or apparatus may be Regarded as a survival of an old system. 
The weaving industry developed from the stage when it was 
carried on by independent craftsmen, or in small workshops, 
to the next stage, in which it was an outwork industry, each 
man working.his own loom in his ovn cottage, but receiving 
orders and raw materials from a wliolesale firm. Tn the 
Coventry ribbi5n-weavin*g we see a reli(‘ of this system. In 
the rather more viodern hand-frame knitting industry we 
find the same system, the f/ames being th(^ propca’ty of the 
workers. Here, as amongst the Coventry weavers, all the 
workers are elderly and no new machines arc being set up. 
Possibly these employees were originally independent 
workers. In other cases, however, as, for example, the straw 
hat industry in th(' Luton district and a branch of the 
gloving industry around Yeovil, machines are supplied by 
the firm. Here it is more difficult to understand why the 
outw'ork system is adopted. Cnless th(^ outworkc'rs can be 
kept fairly regularly employed, the (aipital expended on the 
machines is wasting, and when an employee' moves from the 
district or gives up the work for other reasons, the firm has to 
dispose of the machine. ()n(‘ of the great attractions of 
outwork for the woman with a liouse to look after — that it 
takes up no room and can be ])ick(‘d uj) at odd moments — 
is lacking when machines must be used. 

Outwork in relation to social and economic conditions 
in rural districts has its good and bad aspects. The system is 
often ofondemned as ladping to kee]) down agricultural wages 
below a reasonable levtd by jiroviding a possibility of 
supplementary earnings for the labourer’s family. Monuiver, 
the fact that outworkers m’c s(‘ldom entirely dep(mdent upon 
their earnings renders the system ])eculiarly liable to the evils 
of sw^eating. The earnings of the Oxfordshire gloveresses 
before the war were notoriously low . The poor conditions 
of agricultural labourers in Oxon and Dorset have been 
attributed in^part to tlie outwork systems in force in these 
counties. Then too, home;^ can be as badly negkicted 
through outwork, especially when it is done under the 
• urgent flpeessity of earning a sup])lementary wage, as they 
may be where the housewife goc^s out to work, and the 
additional evil of child labour has to be considered. When 
several members of a family all work together in a small, 
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close cottage room, the home is con v^tetf into a factorylof tij,e 
worst type. In Hertfordshire, where agricultural wages are 
higher than in most counties where outwork abounds, 
gloving factory is unable to find sufficient local outworkers, 
in spite of a possible maximum of 25.9. a week to be earned in 
this way, and gloves are sent from here to be sewn in Somerset 
and Devon. * 

The system has its obvious disadvantages from the 
employer’s point of view. He often finds outwoifkers unsatis- 
factory because he cannot rely on them to finish their work 
within a certain time. It was said ihat the kfiitters of Ring- 
wood gloves not only failed sojnetimes to execute orders, but 
did not even return the wool. any industry the materials 
given out to home workers must be carefully w^eighed or 
measured and checkcul on return. Another disadvantage is 
that there is no one to oversee the workers and prevent bad 
work. It is one of tlie duties of the ‘ servers or whoever 
gives out and returns work, to eritiedze its quality and advise 
the workers, but a great quantity may be badly done before 
there is any cliance of correcting it. 

Outwork is subject to more violent fluctuations than any 
other form of (unployment. TIk^ workers having in nearly 
all cases taken it up because they are tied to their homes, 
cannot, if they arc^ dismissed, find other employment or move 
to another district, and th(\v are th(U’efore ready for the 
employer when th(‘y are next needl'd. While they stand idle 
he incurs no ex})ense in the shape of overhi'ad charges for 
factory accommodation, and they, being partially supported 
from other sources, are able to exist even when their source 
of earnings runs dry. The outwork system is therefore often 
used as a means of getting an elastic laboiir supply*during 
booms in the trade, and many jx^ople condemn it on the 
grounds that employei’s use it to avoid the expense of 
factory organization and regulations by having this labour 
supply to utilize in times of pressure. Since outworkers are 
scattered, and their conditions of work so irregular, any 
organization among them is almost impossible. 

In the gloving industry of Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire the other side of the picture is seen. The Worcester 
firm finds its most satisfactory workers in the Evesham 
market-gardening and fruit-farming district, where agri- 
cultural conditions are on a high level. The women wha 
work in the gardens or orchards during the summer find 
gloving a convenient winter occupation. This firm will open 
a depot in any village where they are assured of thirty 
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wprkets, of whom a*nurr;ber must be young girls. A toui* in 
the glove van, which stops at the road side in hamlets where 
there arc too few workers for a room to be engaged, opens the 
eyes to the social possibilities of the system, particularly 
where there is the riglit type of woman to supervise the work 
and deal with the women tactfully and patiently. 

In Some kinds of outwork there aixi obviously advantages 
to the outworkers* themselves. To independent tempera- 
ments it is more satisfactory to choose tlio hours of work, 
even if these arc longer in the end than those in a factory. 
Again, it suits ^married women who may have many odd 
moments to give to it, but wl^ could not J(?a ve home for the 
day. Delicate girls, also, ofi»mi find it a convenient occupa- 
tion. In the Bridgwater district girls wlio arc not strong 
enough for wdllow-peeling (in connexion witli the osier and 
basket industries) often do gloving at home. Some ty])es of 
outwork, such as knitting, provide a good occupation for 
elderly women whose sight may be failing. Though the 
sewing of the silk gloves mad(^ at Torrington does notcombine 
well with house work, since smooth hands are needed, the 
hand-sewing of leather gloves is particularly suitable for 
home workers. The Coventry ribbon-w^ea vers, although they 
complain of the low' rate of wages, have a good deal to say in 
favour of the outwork system. They liiul their work enjoy- 
able and not so wearisome as it looks to an obstuveu-. Nt'ver- 
theless they own that they w-ould be sorry to think that any 
of their daughters should depend on ribbon-weaving for a 
livelihood. A Lancashire woman who had gone to live in 
a Lincolnshire village exj)ressed the oj>inion that clothing 
factories, such as she had worked for in her own county, 
which vTould givd out button -holing or finishing work to be 
done at home, wmuld be an asset to the district. She herself 
was in comfortable circumstanc(%s, and she had considered 
the question intelligently ?ind not from a merely personal 
point of view. From her own experience and observation 
she considered outwork as beneficial to village w'omen. 

Outworkers who do the more highly skilled types of work 
are in a more satisfactory position than others, because their 
employer cannot get new workers at a moment’s notice 
and is therefore reluctant to lose touch with those who are 
already expert. Some firms which cease to serve outworkers 
for severfJiL months in*slack times of trade, give precedence, 
wlien there is not enough work for all, to the unmarried 
women, as it is considered more disastrous for them to be 
suddenly deprived of their livelihood. 
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Certain types of outwork are depideflJy on the decre^i^e. 
At one time a great deal of hand-finishing of machine-made 
garments was done by cottage women in the Midlands, b\it 
as machinery is improved it ceases to be necessary for fhe 
manufacturer to send his goods out, to be finished under 
conditions which he cannot supervise. The only one of such 
processes which seems to have a future as outwork is the lace- 
mending of the Nottingham and Honiton districts. A net- 
mending room opened in the latter town in was popular, 
and in Nottingham it was said that the lack of outwork in 
that year was due only to the trade slurnp'and not to any 
permanent change in the organization of.the industry. 

The stocking-knitting of l^orkshire has now stopped 
because the knitters earned only %s. or 46*. a week and younger 
women will not take on the work at that prices Similarly 
tlie CvOggeshall bead-work, wliich is rlone for an East End 
firm for a few months of the year, is not likely to last long 
since the pay is very low. Straw -plaiting is another form of 
outwork which seems likely to die out before very long, owing, 
in this (}as(% to foreign e-<)m])etition in the same industry. 
Japanese and (^hiiu^se plait are both lighter and (*4ieaper than 
the English variety, as well as whiter i]i colour. English 
straw is tougher and more durable, and mrikers of hats who 
have used both kinds say that English plait is easier to work 
up. Wearers of hats, however, value lightness and cheapness 
more than durability, and except for a few sp(^cial purposes 
there is no longer any great demand for English plait. 

In the Siulbiiry silk factory it was stated that the weaving 
of umbrella, silk would be done by ])ower as soon as capital 
was availabk^ to install it. The two old hand-weavers still at 
work hejx^ are the survivors of af)out four iMndnal. n\nother 
firm, at Haverhill, still (‘inploys nine old workers to weave 
umbrella silk, but doubtless this form of outwork will cease 
with the lives of the workers, ifimot before. It is still im- 
possible to w<^ave by ])ower certain rich silks, such as that 
used for some kinds of ties, for furniture and coat linings and 
for tlie rovers of men’s dinner jackets, but even where hand- 
work is retained, as at Braintree and Sudbury, it is now done 
inside the factory, and not as outwork. Thp only kinds of 
ribbon now given out to the Coventry firms to be woven by 
hand are hat bands in schopl and club colours, of which only 
a few dozen yards are required, for 'which it is^hot worth 
while to set up a power loom. The latter makes from eighteen 
to thirty pieces at once, and needs only one person to tend the 
machinery. There are still enough workers to make all the 
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ritborte needed, thoAgh it seems possible that the time may 
come when the firm will be forced either to make up these 
sh^rt lengths by machinery or else to increase the rates of 
pay in order to persuade a few new workers to learn. Young 
women prefer factory .work, and would probably still do so 
even if they could earn better wages at home than they now 
can. Thirty or forty years ago the girls in villages where the 
ribbon-weaving industry nourished would learn weaving 
from their mo*t5iers at fourteen or fifteen years of age, as soon 
as they were old enough to work the loom. At pi’esent there 
are hardly any weavers under fifty, though probably 
a fair number of younger v^non learnt the (;raft in tlieiV 
youth, but have ceased to p'Kictise it. No girls learn now, 
and the number of workers seems bound to dwindk‘. Owing 
to the expensive and cumlx^i'some appliances that are needed, 
this industry is not likely to be kept alive, as lace-making is, 
by women who are glad in old age to practise in spare 
moments a craft which will bring them in a few extra 
shillings w^eckly. 

The hand-framo knitting, which is done in (jottage work- 
shops, is being rapidly superseded by powei* machines in 
factories. A man can work eight machines by j)ov\'er whcu'e 
he can only tvork one by hand. In one of the villages near 
Nottingham, where then* is a worksho]) with nine machines 
in it, there arc never men* than four in use at the best of 
times, and the men are all old. This state of affairs is largely 
due to the low wages. The only branch of frajne-knitting 
by hand which has a future is that for making uj) elastic 
silk stockings and knee-caps and other woven silk goods for 
surgical use. Nearly all of these are made to measure and 
therefoiT^ the hand machine is chea])(u\ since to set up a power 
machine to make one, or even half a dozen, articles involves 
waste of time and money. In one workshop with twelve 
machines making surgical bandages, every onc^ of them was 
working full time, even in the winter of 1921. Tlu* Helper 
outwork industry in fine silk underwear was then at a stand- 
still. 

The possibility of sweated outwork in some industries 
should be closely watched. The liel plessnt^ss of outw orkers in 
the hands of unscrupulous employers, who might use the 
possibilities of the system in their own interests exclusive of 
those of thftir employees, is a danger to the community, which 
is injured in the suffering of any of its members. On the 
other hand, to attempt tef avoid this evil by sweeping away 
the whole system would be to lose the benefits which can be 
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seen in those districts where it is worklr^ at its best*. TJie 
social possibilities of outwork ought not to be neglected. 
Because it involves so many different industries as well^as 
districts, and the conditions vary so widely, the question of 
the desirability of outwork is not one which can be judged as 
a whole, but each part must be studied in relation to local 
conditions. 

The whole question of outwork has many points in common 
with that of tii(‘ hoim^ crafts and industries. t * Some of the 
handicraft enterprises arc organized on an outwork system, 
somewhat akin to that of the Braxted doll industry. It 
seems that the greatest i)()ssil]ility for the»f uture development 
of outwork lies in this directidb. The difficulty of ensuring 
uniformity of work becomes of less importance the more an 
industry is developed on the lines of artistic craftwork, 
whilst at the sairu^ tinu^ individuality and the capacity for 
original d(^sign, which are more likely to be found in home 
workers tlian in factory hands, l)ecome of greater value. 

The arts and (crafts movement, which has made great 
headway in rc^cent years, aims at reviving and developing 
along new lines tlu^ best features of ancient craftwork, and it 
is possible that the outworkers, the modern representatives of 
the old village craftsmen, will come to take an important 
place in the scheme. 


^ 800 Vul. Ill, Ikcorativc Crafts. 



CHAPTER IV 


SOME SMALL RURAL FACTORIES 

A VERY large number of the small factories and work- 
shops which arts described in this cliapter owed their founda- 
tion to some lofal supply of raw material, although many 
of them have now ceased to dcjxmd upon these local resources. 

Brusli-maHng, i.V. bristlinjfj^nid (inishing, is carried on by 
many small firms in Somerset, Dorset, and Devon, whicii 
obtain the turned stocks, or backs, from the small turneries 
using locally-grown wood. The bruslies made by these firms 
are marketed locally. 

Tannerm and boot factmes at one time flourished in close 
connexion throughout the south-west(U'n counties, but the 
rural branches of these industries have. deeliiKsl considerably. 
Tanneries are now V'cry f<‘w and far iadween. and many of 
the small workshops :ind fa(;tories which, until lately, manu- 
factured boots, have been clostnl. A factory in one of the 
towns on the Dartmoor bonhu’s which specializes in heavy 
farm boots for sale in local towns and villages is still carried 
on successfully. The connexion iHitavecm local boot factories 
and tanneries is now very slight. Some country tanneries 
still survive which retain the character of rural industries : ^ 
others, on factory liiu's, are to be found in the larg(n’ towns. 

The Wilton corpei indmtrip- which is more fully described 
elsewhere, because it is chiefly of interest as an example of 
hand-loom weaving, is a survival of the once famous woollen 
industries connected with the great flocks of sheep which 
grazed on the Wiltshire Downs and Salisbury Plain, although 
it no longer has any coifiiexion with locally-grown wool. 
There is one central factory, and four branches in neighbour- 
ing villages. 

Blanket-iveaving ia Cumberland and Westmorland is 
another industry which owes its origin to the local preva- 
lence of sheep-Carming, and one which still has some direct 
connexion with it. There arc several bhxTiket and cloth mills 

of moderjite size in tl^ese counties, and it was until recently 

* • 

• 

' See Timber and Underwood Industries and Some Village Workshops, 
Chap. Ill, Oak -bark Tanning. • 

^ Cf. Vol. Ill, Decorative Crafts, Chap. ITI. 
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the custom for each farmer to send the fleeces of his own 
flock to the mill, where this woof was separately carded, 
spun and woven, and returned to him in the form of cloth 
or blankets. A certain amount of wool is still supplied* to 
these mills by local farmers, but all that comes in is now 
thrown together and sorted, and the farmer chooses from 
amongst the stock which comes to his door in the firm^s 
motor van a selection of goods equivalent to the value of 
his wool. 

Per Jmne distilleries, de j)ending upon locally-grown lavender, 
are sometimes situated in country towns. - One in Dorset 
makes use of lavender grown in cottage gardens of the 
district, and for the potpoili'-i also made here, of bog 
myrtle blossoms collected l)y childnm from the New Forest. 
The whole product of this factor}' is sold abroad. Quantities 
of lavender are grown round about Hiteliin, and there are 
two distilleries in the town, owned by the growers. In one 
case this industry is carried on in connexion with a chemist’s 
shop, all kinds of toilet requisites perfumed with lavender 
being mad(' and sold here. The laverider industry around 
Hiiciiin is said to have decreased in recent years, and 
Mitcham is now the chief centres In growing lavender the 
soil and situation are of great importance, and Mitcham 
seems to be an ideal district fj*om this ])oint of view. Unless 
the flowers are to be marketed fresli, or dried and sold only 
for sachet-making, kw, there must be a distillery near at 
hand, so that the spikes of flowers, having been cut in the 
sun and spn^ad out to dry during the day, may be carried 
to the distillery in the evening and placcMl in the still without 
delay. 

The factories of Boston owe their situatioB to the 
extensive cultivation of peas on the light lands of Kesteven. 
Boston has been the centre of the * pea-industry ’ since its 
origin forty years ago, but there iv'o also factories in Spalding 
and Bourne, in Lincoln, and in Peterborough. Boston, 
although still an important market centre for a large agri- 
cultural district, has the characteristics and organization of 
an industrial town, including day-nurseries for the children 
of working women ; Peterborough and Lincoln are indus- 
trial centres of considerable importance, but Spalding and 
Bourne are more rural. The pea factories, however, have 
an important connexion with the rural districts, although 
they draw their labour chiefly from the town population. 
The intensive cultivation of the rich Fenlands provides work 
for women in the fields almost all the year round, on potato- 
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lifting? fruit-picking, and other seasonal jobs, the busiest 
time being from Mtiy to October. Although peas which are 
sold to be eaten in their fresh state are picked by hand, 
those for the factories are harvested and threshed, and must 
then be picked over, ^sorted, and the bad ones taken out 
before being put into packets for sale. Great numbers of 
women are employed on this work, both in the factories 
and a§ outworkers^ and in the slack season of the factories, 
from June to. September, these same women work on the 
land, being employed under the gang sj^stem, and taken out 
from the towns^n motor •lorries to their work. 

A hatters' furriery is a curious industry established at 
Brandon (Suffolk), and owir^ its origin there to the great 
numbers of rabbits which inhabit the sandy wastes in that 
district. The industry has, however, develo])ed to such an 
extent that the skins now come from markets all over 
England. At Thetford, near by, at Swaffharn, and else- 
where in East Anglia, there are dealers who own or rent 
hundreds of acres of these commons, useli'ss for any kind of 
cultivation, and make a good living by catching or killing 
the rabbits, which nw sold alive for coursing, or dc^ad for 
food. Thousands of imported ra bbits, mainly from Australia, 
also contril)ute their coats to this industry. 

Few of the rural factories of any considerable size owe 
their origin solely or mainly to the existence of a local 
market for their output, although many of them sell a pro- 
portion of their goods in neighbouring towns or villages. 
There is seldom so extensive^ a demaml for any one article 
from Si single agricultural district as to lead to the establish- 
ment of a factory to make the article on the spot ; the 
extent of the demand is more oftem such as can be supplied 
by a small workshoj) or a number of scattered individual 
w^orkers. Baskets provide an exception ; thay are used in 
thousands in the chief fruit-growdng areas, but great quan- 
tities of them are imported, the English method of small 
workshop production having failed in the competition with 
the probably better -organized industry abroad.^ In the 
case, however, of on^ of the ‘ non-returnable ’, cheap and 
flimsy packages which are replacing wicker baskets to a 
great extent for the packing ^f certain kinds of fruit, mass 
factory production in the neighbourhood of the fruit- 
growing districts is meeting the aemand. 

Vhip baskets for strawberries are now made in factories 
which are to be found in the Fen country, at Wisbech, in 
^ See Part I, Chap. II. Osier Growing and Basket Making, 
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the south-west of England at Calstock (in the Tamar "ttallev), 
Swan wick, and Cheddar, as well as on the outskirts of London 
and in Glasgow. As a factory industry this is a fairly recent 
one in England, and it made great headway during the 
restriction of imports caused by the war ; it seems, unlike 
the wicker basket industry, to bo well able to hold its own 
against the foreign competition to which it is now once 
more subject. Most of the factories are on a fairly large 
scale, as many as a hundred girls being employed in some 
of them, but at Cheddar the industry was still to be found 
in 1921 in the form of a survival of an old oottage industry, 
and here there were only two small workshops. This is the 
only place in which any trace*!' as been found of chip-basket 
making as an old rural industry in which the work was done 
by hand. Jt formed a winter oceu})ation for farm workers, 
who split the wood by hand into the thin flat strips which 
are j>laited into baskets. They probably used the locally 
grown poplar, willow, and fir, which came into use again 
(luring the war, when the Russian aspen and Newfoundland 
spruce, which are now consideiXHl the best matoial, were 
available. Macliinery is now generally used for slicing 
up the wood, and the ])huting proec^sses which must be done 
by hand are subdividc^l to such an extent that each girl 
has ofdy to perform one simple action and theii hand the 
bask(^t on to the n(‘,xt work(u*. 

A mixed wood- ware factory in Hampshire, whore venecu's 
for brush backs, brush stocks, sieve ho()])s, and other small 
articles w(‘re made, liad also at one time ])roduced chip- 
baskets for the Swanwic’k district. In the other places, 
however, tlie cliip- baskets si'em to hav('. been the sole output 
of the factories, exce})t at ('heddar, whenv one of the small 
worksho])s conibined this industry with general sawing work 
for wheel wi’iglits and builders. Where the industry was 
carried on in connexion with other work, it was on a small 
scale, and the machinery used was of a comparatively 
simple tyjxy The larger factories, representing the latest 
development of the industry, use highly sj^ecialized 
machinery. Some of them were, when visited, extending 
rapidly, and it seems likely that the .smaller and more old- 
fashioned firms will soon be swamped by the“ larger ones. 

Of the oddly situated little industries which seem to owq 
their existence mainly to the presence of an available and 
otherwise untapped suppl3^ of labour — and, in some cases 
perhaps, an empty building — there are numerous examples 
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in the south-west of England and elsewhere. The following 
ftiiur different exai^^les *nay be taken as fairly typical. 

Machine-knitting, or ‘ fashioned knitting as it is techni- 
cally called, is quite extensively carried on in Devon and 
Cornwall. In 1921* there were about sixteen knitting 
factories and workshops in these counties, employing rather 
ipore than eight hundred and hfty workers. This nunibci’ 
included one hundred and sixty in a Plymouth factory, and 
nearly two hundred in two branches of another firm at 
Newquay and*. Redruth, but the otlier thirtotm factories or 
workshops employed froip eighty dow u to only ten workers, 
nearly all women and girls, and many of them were in 
thoroughly rural (Hstricts. ^ small workshoj) of the same 
type, in which three girls were em]>loyed, was found in 
Hampshire. In one of the workrooms, fashioned knitting 
had replaced hand- weaving at the beginning of the war. 
Most of the work is done for the juore fashionable shops of 
London and large towns. 

The tooth-brush industry in Devon is represented by two 
firms with factories at Axiuinsba- and in the village of 
Nummer, four miles from Chard. S(‘veral hundreds of out- 
workers are em])loyed. in fae.t, they (vutnumber the indoor 
hands ; ^ many of tliem are vomen and girls working in 
their homes in thc^ villages Aviiliin a ten-mile radius of 
Axminster. 

The collar factories wliic-h are to be found in many Devon 
and Somerset towns also em])l()y outworkcu-s to some extent 
for the simple!* processes, but in this case the bulk of the 
work is done in the factories, chiefly by girls and unmarried 
women, although married women are also employed. 

The ghve industry has three chi(*f centres in the south- 
wostern'eounties,^ at Yeovil on th(^ bf)rders of Somerset and 
Dorse^t, at Torrington in North Devon, and at Westbury in 
Wilts. There are numerous faetoiies in towns and villages 
in all these distric^ts ; great numbers of outw^orkers are 
employed, four thousand being the number estimated of 
those at work in their homes within twenty miles of Yeovil 
at a busy season. Torrington is the home of the silk glove 
industry, although a few leather gloves are also made here. 
In the Westbury and Yeovil districts leather gloves are made, 
of a rather heavier variety in ’the former place. At Yeovil 
the industry is closely connected with the leather- dressing 
industry, which, however, is not rural ; at Barnstaple, in 
the Torrington district, tlicre is also one leather- dressing 

See p. 119. 
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and glove factory, where leather bags and hats are also made, 
and at Holt, in Wiltshire, there is adeatli/^r-dressing factory 
of a more rural character, local sheepskins being dressed 
and made up into gloves. The skins are coloured in delicate 
shades of bufl and grey, a process which is said to be very 
difficult with English skins, since they are, as a rule, too 
greasy to take the colour. This seems to be the only factory 
of the kind in England which makes use of fells obtained 
locally. 

llie manager of a glove factory in the East Midlands 
stated that the women of the West Country were more 
skilled in the sewing of gloves than their countrywomen in 
any other part of England ; • 4 rom this 'particular factory 
many gloves arc sent to Somerset to be sewn by the out- 
workers there, although it is not fifty miles away from Olney, 
the centre of the Bedford and Buckingham lace-making 
district, where, it would bo supposed, the village women 
have fingers more skilled in delicate and exacting work than 
anywhere else in the country. Within even easier reach of 
this factory is the district where the straw-plaiting industry, 
in which the work requires considerable manual dexterity, 
still survives. Both the lace-making and the straw-plaiting 
industries soern to be rapidly dying out, because lace can 
be made more cheaply in factories and straw-plait bought 
more cheaply abroad. Yet small rural factories, utilizing 
the labour of these skilled women, either in their homes or 
in workshops, have not sprung up in these districts to any 
extent, although one might have thought that hero would 
be an opening for them. In the straw-plaiting district there 
are a few' small wanksliops wdiere knitted gloves are made 
on machines operated by hand by girls, the gloves being 
given to outworkers to be linished. This industry, liowevcr, 
is on a very small scale at present, although possibly it may 
be further developed. In Olney itself there is a boot factory, 
one of the outposts of the Northrimptonsliire industry, and 
the girls from the neighbouring villages can earn more in 
the factory in a week than they could in many laborious 
weeks spemt at the lace-pillow. Probably the nearness of 
this locality to the big industrial centres, and to London 
itself, accounts for the fact that small rural factories do not 
seem to flourish here. Any surplus population, both male 
and female, migrates to the larger towns with their greater 
opportunities for amusement and education. 

Curious little industries occur here and there, of each of 
which one example only probably exists. Such a one was 
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chai^ced upon in Yorkshire, where the inquirer after rural 
Industries. was once tdid that ‘The only rural industry in 
Yorkshire is staining Honesty red The explanation was 
discovered in a village within five miles of Scarborough, 
whence, it was said* labour would be easily obtainable when 
more was needed for the little industry which was started 
here^a few years ago. Bushes of honesty are cultivated on 
a few acres of land ; when the seeds are ripe the branches 
are cut and, dried, after which the brown outer husks are 
pulled off by hand, revealing the flat, silvery seed-cases. 
The branches ^ire then -dipped — barbarously, and it would 
seem to the ordinary observer, most unnecessarily — into 
vats of dye, and "emerge in^iiiorrible and unnatural tints of 
crimson, purple, metallic green, and crude yellow. When 
the industry was visited there had been a failure of a com- 
plete crop of honesty, and only one girl and two men were 
at work, but it was expected that from eiglitoon to twenty 
employees would bo needed when the industry was in full 
swing again. The cultivation of honesty seems to be in an 
experimental stage, little bcang known as yet about the soil 
and climate which may bo suited to it. Care is needed in 
handling the branches, but th(‘ outfit required is of the 
simplest description, consisting only of tables at which to 
work and a stove on which to boil the dy('. The curious 
products of the industry arc sold through agents to fancy 
shops and house furnishers. 

Ldlxnir in the Rural FactorieH 

Many of tJie small rural factory industries were for 
a long time enabled to hold their own by reason of the cheaj) 
labour, *both of Indoor employees and of outworkers, which 
was obtainable in the villages. Since the fixing of Trade 
Board rates for certain industries has caused the same wages 
to be payable in the rufal districts as in London or any 
industrial centre, any advantages which the remote rural 
situation still retains are likely to be outweighed by its dis- 
advantages, one of the chief of which is the high cost of 
carriage, both for raw material and finished goods, over a 
long distance.* In tho*se cases, however, in which the country 
factories are not merely branches of a big industry in one of 
the maiji manufacturing centpes, but are themselves the 
"rqain representatives of the whole industry, there is less 
labour organization and the wages paid are determined 
more by local condition^. 
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Most of the work in those factories is dq/ie by women,a‘nd 
girls, since the men are more fully emf)loyed on the land, o*/ 
in the more characteristic rural industries, such as the under- 
wood and timber industries and basket-making. It is 
surprising that there seems to be, as a I'ule, no attempt to 
organize the work of the rural factory in such a way as to 
dovetail it in with the work on the land, and thus proyide • 
seasonal emi)loyment for those workers — m/my women and a 
few men— whose labour is only needed in agriculture 'during 
certain months of the year. The Boston pea factories, it is 
true, are organi/(‘d on this system ; *it was stated in the dis- 
trict that some of the factories arc actually closed down from 
May to October when thc^ dentands for labour for potato- 
lifting, fruit-picking and other seasonal w^ork are gnniter than 
can be supplied by the villages. Before the war much of this 
work was done by the gangs of Irishmen who came over to 
England for the season ; in recent years bands of the un- 
employed from Grantham (men who normally w^orked in the 
engineering and agricultural implement factories there), 
have been brought to the F<m ('-ountrv for this work. But the 
women who w^ork during the wdnter in the })ea. factories, or 
in their homes as outw orkers for the factories, do a great deal 
of this seasonal agricultural w^ork in the sumnuu' months. 
This is a case, however, of women from the iowms being 
engaged for seasonal work on the land, and not of village 
women wdio w^ork in the licdds duriiig th(^ summer being 
employed in factories during the winter. Tlu^re does not 
seem to be in England any i ural factoiy organized on the 
system in force in Bussia b(dor(‘ t he H (‘volution in connexion 
with the spirit distilk^rms wdiich existed on many largo 
estates, wdiere th(^ ])easants who were occu[)ivd during^ about 
eight months of the year on the vast potato crops, w^ere 
employed during the winter in the factory in wdiich the spirit 
was distilled from the jiotatoes. 

Some of the rural factory industries are so little adapted 
to their environment that they an^ subject to a slack season 
during the winter, wdien the workers in agriculture and the 
industries supiilementary to it are also likely to be suffering 
from unemployment. This is the case in the machine- 
knitting industry, which seems to be particularly liable to 
fluctuations in trade. In one case, during a trade slump, the 
finishers were trained to make lingerie and bloutses, the 
knitted garments, formerly hand-finislied, b(dng put' together 
by machinery. This experiment, although involving con- 
siderable outlay, seems to have been successful and certainly 
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•resulted in nearljfall rtie girls being kept in employment. In 
other cases, however, through lack cither of enterprise or of 
capital, the hours of work have been curtailed during the 
winter or some of the workers dismissed. In an industry of 
this kind, the plan*of making on stock during the winter, 

. when there is little immediate demand for the goods, cannot 
be adopted because a change of fashion may render the stock 
almost worthless. The development of an alternatives 
occupation Is it* method almost as easy if the slack season 
occurs ].xu‘io(jically, aiid certainly safer. The jx^culiar 
difficulty, to the workers in a rural factory, of these slack 
winter periods, ij^that theroMS no alternative employment for 
them, as there would more probably be in a large manufac- 
turing town. 

Some industries, such as the small glove-knitting factories 
in the south of Bedfordshire and in Herts., (am rely upon tho 
work of young girls who are well able to do the light and easy 
work on the machines iis(m1 ; tlu^se are set to tho pattern 
required and the ‘ carriage ' is then })ushed backwards and 
forwards by hand : th(‘ seams of tlu' gloves are stitched up (Hi 
anotluT machine. Tlu* wag(‘s in factories of this kind are 
very low, and after a few years the girls usually leave to seek 
more romunerat.ive (‘mployinent elsc^wluTc. In tho machine- 
knitting factories of the south-west of England, where 
jumpers, coats, and other gariiKints are made, the wages 
would seem to b(^ rather high(‘r, both women and girls being 
employed and few girls under sixteen being found at work 
here. The work of tlu^ ‘ finishers ’ here requires more skill, 
and even tho knitters on the machiruis must b(^ more versatile 
than those who only make gloves, for the designs of tlie gar- 
ments* are changinl constantly in accordance with the 
fashions. The })aym(‘nt is by j)i(x*e rates, and in the winter of 
1920-1 it varied from to 4(),s. a week. In the gloving 
trade it was said that the employers generally prefer to 
employ girls and boys straight from school, who learn the 
work quickly and do not ask high wages. Young girls, 
however, are apt to be careless in working the machines 
for ‘ fashioned ^ knitting. If the manager or employer in one 
of these small factories can look after the macliines and keep 
them in repair there may be bo other man employed ; some- 
times there is one jnechanic, ‘in addition to the girls and 
women. * In the larger firms the finishing processes are often 
done to a great extent on machines, garments of a cheaper 
quality being produced, but in one comparatively large 
factory there were as many as seventy finislicTs to ninety 
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knitters employed ; in a smaller worktooimthe staff inclnddcf 
thirteen knitters and fourteen finishers in addition to half a 
dozen packers, overseers, and other workers. In this particu- 
lar industry there is no labour organizatibn and therefore no 
fixed standard of wages ; in at least ofie factory the wages 
were very low, but on the whole the workers considered, that* 
they were well off. 

In the tooth-brusli industry most of the indoor, workers are 
men, although some hundreds of women were employed, in 
1921, as outworkers. In the collar^making industry many 
women are employed, both as indoor hands and as out- 
workers ; married women gc^n^ally prefer outwork, but in 
one factory special hours were arranged for them to enable 
them to get the children off to school before coming to the 
factory in the morning and to return home in time to prepare 
the evening meal for the family. This industry comes under 
a Trade Board, and therefore the wages earned by unmarried 
women and girls, who often had no dependants and no 
separate household expenses, were liigh in comparison with 
those of agricultural workers who were the cliief wage-earners 
of a family. In the gloving industry tlu^ earnings have also 
been fixed by a Trade Board, and in 1920-1 it was said that 
some of the girls working on {xiwer-driven machines could 
earn as much as £3 a week, and many earned over £2 a week, 
whilst the workers on treadl(‘- machines, paid by the same 
piece rates, did not earn so much. Pow(n*-driven machines 
seem to be replacing those worked foot treadles, although 
it is said that the work is rather better done on the latter. 

In the AVilton (jarjx^t factories the hand-weaving is done 
by girls ; in one of the factories men arc engiployed tp work 
the power-looms which are used here for weaving the plain 
carpt'.ts. Althougli the hand -weavers must be fairly skilled 
they are not highly paid, but the, work is pleasant enough 
and the varied designs and colours of the carpets make it 
interesting. 

Wages in the Boston pea-picking factories were said to 
vary with the agricultural wages of the district, being always 
slightly above these. Agricultural wages here are always on 
a comparatively high level and there is a great 'deal of piece- 
work. In December 1922 women on the land were earning 
6rf, an hour or from ISs. to £1 per week and men were paid , 
Id. an hour or 285. 6rf. a week. The factory wages f6r women 
were at this time from 255 . to 285 . a week. 

It has been said of south-country people that they are 
not good yorkers on mechanical processes in factories 
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^ because they ha^ to(t much soul a state which is perhaps 
akin to that of those who have ‘ the artistic temperament 
In reviewing the small industries which have been treated in 
another volume ^ it •was certainly found that a considerable 
number of these liahdicraft enterprises, in which there is 
.plenty of scope fo/ the development of individual talent, 
flourish in the southern counties, although there are also other 
parts of England, ‘particularly the Lake District, which seem 
to be congenial to them. But a consideration of the craft- 
work of the peg^santry o£ any district of Europe, which is still 
comparatively untouched by industrialism and the influences 
of modern urban t^xistence, ]#ads one to the conclusion that 
there is considerable skill in craftsmanship and capacity for 
original design latent in almost all people in that stage of 
civilization when the whole work of shaping the natural pro- 
ducts of the earth into the things they need for their daily 
life is still in the hands of the ordinary village craftsman. 
Under these conditions craftsmanship is a part of the ordinary 
life of the village and is imbued with a strong personal 
element and very closely related to local needs. I n the modern 
factory we sec the opposite state of affairs ; a workman may 
be engaged on one simple process ; he need not understand 
much of the nature of the material he works up ; he has not 
to consider how best it can be shaped to his own ends ; ho 
has no care as to whence it comes (pr-obably, so far as he is 
concerned, vaguely ‘from abroad’), noi- who will use the 
finished article. When he himself needs a new coat or a plate 
or cup he does not ask a neighbour to make it for him, but 
buys it in a shop without a thouglit as to the worker who 
made iL 

In our village industries we still lind something of the 
spirit of craftsmanship, in, for example, the work of the village 
wheelwright and in the few characteristic local industries 
which still survive, such as the Kingseliffe turnery. The 
factory workers of the towns, who have lost this spirit of 
craftsmanship, have, through long training, acquired new and 
different faculties ; the ability to perform one simple action 
over and over again aj) the greatest possible speed, to endure 
the monotony of this sort of work, to make their daily 
labour not an integral important part of their lives — their 
^main interest and istn expression of personality — but a 
thing to bb endured, to be got through as quickly as possible. 

In the small rural factories we find the transition state ; 

^ See Vol. Ill, Decorative Crafts, particularly Chap. I, ‘ Home Crafts and 
Industries ’. 
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the village worker in a rural district may still possess soAtb 
of the qualities of the craftsman although he may have 
been drilled into factory discipline. It is a problem whetlKjr 
he can only become a thoroughly efficient factory worker 
when all his natural ability to do individual craft work has 
been swamped by the acc^uired ability tb repeat some simple 
action at great speed for eight hours a day ; or whether,* even 
in a factory, this craft-skill cannot be turned to account. 

Many of the small rural factories are organized on lines 
similar to those which govern large4own facl^ries. But in a 
few cases there is a definite attempt to give scope for in- 
dividual wf)rk and dc^sigii, and^ome of these attempts have 
met with considerable success. Even in an industry so 
far removed from piimitivi^ craftsmanship as machine 
knitting the adaptabilit y of country workers has proved 
a valnal)le <isset. It- is possible that the rapid spread in the 
country districts of the south of England of this industry of 
quite recent foundation is due, to a certain extent, to the fact 
that countiy girls, unused to work in factories, have proved 
to be capable of skilled and original woi k. The manager of 
one workshop spoke of the ease with which the ‘finishers’, 
when turned on to blouse-making during a slack period, 
became skilkul in the mnv work. In another small workshop 
an interesting experiment was tried. At the tuid of every six 
months the girls go in for a competition, during which they 
are paid according to tludr av(U’age ])iece-work earnings, 
whilst they jiroduce new ‘ models ' according to their own 
ideas. Each knitter consults with a finisluu^ as to the making 
up of the garment and any decoration that is needed, the 
entries are judged by the vote of all the W 9 rkers, apd those 
models which are thought good enough are sent to the shops 
as samples foi* orchu's. This system promotes amongst the 
workers a lively interest in their y ork and leads to the dis- 
covery of talent and originality, it is particularly suited 
to an industry of this kind, the success of w Inch depends upon 
the constant production of new dc‘signs. 

In the tooth-brush industry there* is another example 
of skilled work and tlu^ ability to adi^t the method to the 
material used. The bones from which the handled and backs 
of the brushes arc made have to be shaped by the use of a file ; 
owing to the varied shapes 6f the bones little of tho shaping 
can be done by machinery, but the men who do This work 
show considerable skill. 

The chip- basket factories offer the greatest contrast to the 
smaller workshops in which there is scope for original crafts- 
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iftansilip. ,The he^ier^work of cutting the chips, or thin 
strips of wood, froM which the baskets are woven, is done by 
machinery. The actual weaving and finishing of the baskets 
is done by girls, but me work is subdivided so that each girl 
only performs one v»y simple process, passing the basket 
on tocher neighbour/mv the next })rocess. 

The workers in wio small rural factories are of various 
types, ajccorc^ng to the kind of work which they are called 
upon fo do. ‘Perhaps the roughest were to be seen in the 
big factory of ^le hattcBs’ furriers in Suffolk ; the factory 
is filled with the noise of machinery and a nauseous smell, 
and the air seemR to be pewmeated with flying hair and 
dust, although there is machinery for getting rid of it by 
means of suction. The machinery used is of the most 
elaborate kind, particularly that in which the skin is sliced 
off the pelt in the tiniest slm^ds, so that the fur comes out 
in one smooth sheet, after which it is rolled up in a bundle 
and packed for traiis])()rt to the velour factory. 

Factory w^ork is often preferred by country girls because 
it has certain obvious advantages over th(‘ few alterjiative 
occupations which are open to them ; they have more free- 
dom than in domestic service, it is generally easier, less 
tiring, and pk^asanter than laundry work, nearly always 
lighter than field work, and offering a better chance of 
regular employment. Even where wages are low% girls arc 
glad to enter the factories. In some country districts there 
is, however, a prejudice against factories, and it is important 
that there sliould be good forewomen. Although married 
women often find outwork more convenient, the young girls 
and unmarried women enjoy the companionship of other 
w'orkers in the factory. 

Prospects of Future Ihvclojmeut for Rural Factories 

One of the greatest difficulties against which the small 
rural factory may have to contend is the competition with a 
larger — urban — factory, producing the same goods. In those 
industries in which boj/h urban and rural factories are found, 
there fs always a keen controversy about the wages which 
should be paid in the respective districts. The rural firms 
hold thaJb a lower wt^i^ge should be permissible in a country 
district, Where the general level of wages is lower, as is 
also the cost of living ; from the employer’s point of view, 
also, a lower wages bill is needed to counterbalance higher 
cost of transport. On the other hand, urban employers will 

y 
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point out that the rural factory has^adv^ntages p the* shape 
of space for expansion or for storage, More easily obtained 
and at lower rents. The problem is j;in extremely difficult 
one to solve ; undoubtedly the ff^>t that outwork for 
factories, paid for at low rates, has< existed as a possible 
additional means of livelihood for the ^Jarm workers’ family 
has, in the past, helped to keep agricfultural wages! lower 
than a reasonable standard of living would require.* On the 
other hand, where Trade Board rates have ‘been fixed for 
an industry which has both urban ^nd ruraj^ branches, these 
rates have often seemed to press hardly upon the rural 
employers. Yet if different rs^cs were filled for the different 
districts, all kinds of new difficulties might obviously arise, 
particularly where the districts meet or even overlap. 

In the brush industry there has been very bitter feeling 
between the big urban firms and the small country work- 
shops. This industry has come under a Trade Board, but 
the piece rates wore very difficult to fix, because in some 
districts certain processes were done by men which, in other 
districts, were done by women. The fixing of the rates was 
said to have led to the employment of a greater number of 
women in tlie place of men, particularly in the country 
worksliops, where much of the bristling is done by hand, 
but it is also leading to the introduction of machines, where 
possible, to re])lace this hand work. The bmsh-making 
industry is one which seems to be capable of being carried 
on successfully on the smallest scale, in the shape of a family 
industry, with less than half a dozim workers ; it is there- 
fore quite likely that those small workshops with their local 
market will survive so long as they maintain the good 
quality of their work. High rates of wages affect a ‘ family ’ 
industry less than any other, because even though the sons 
and daughters may be employed by their father as ordinary 
wage earners, it is ])ossible that they, with a personal interest 
in the industry itself, will maintain a higher output than an 
‘ outsider whether they are paid by time or by piece rates. 

For rural boot factories, on the other hand, there seems 
to be little hope of survival, except for a few examples in 
remote neighbourhoods, where some particukir type of boot 
is made for a local market. ‘Unfortunately, a fairly wide- 
spread market is needed to absorb the output of th^ smallest 
factory which can be economically carried on. AA a general 
rule the small boot worlds have already died out, unable to 
compete with mass production and the multiple shops. 

The chip-basket industry exists chiefly in the neighbour- 

t . \ 
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*h<Jdd kf th§ strawlferry* growing areas. In this industry 
the competition between two types of factory is to be found 
only between the very small scale industry in the Cheddar 
district and the much^rger factories elsewhere. There does 
not seem, however, tcjLliavc been much direct competition, 
up to the time that tlfcYheddar district was visited in 1920, 
the * small workshojfc here supplying most of the local 
demands* Tljere is foreign comjx^tition in this industry, 
but the Englfsh ' nianufacturers seem well able to hold 
their own. ^ 

The glove industry was very prosperous during the war, 
and many new firills were sttwted, both in urban and rural 
districts ; but so soon as imports began to come in again 
in considerable quantities after the war, the English glove 
industry, including both fabric and leather gloves, flagged ; 
many of the new factories were closed flown, and many 
workers, particularly the outworkers, lost their employ- 
ment. It is chiefly, however, as an outwork industry that 
the factory gloving industry affects rural districts. The 
hand-sewing of gloves by members of Womtai’s Institutes 
and other home workers not (‘inplo^^ed by factories, started 
originally as a hobby, has in some cases developed into small 
industries, but tliese are carried on along different lines 
from those of any factory industry.^ 

In the case of the tooth-brush industry the ])ossil)ility 
of supplementary industries for the use of the waste material, 
of which there is a great deal, seems to be worth considering. 
Only from certain bones can the handles be cut, one manu- 
facturer having stated that there are only ten bones in an 
ox which are suitable for this purpose. The manufacturers 
buy the sjX5ci«al bones which they need from the London 
soap manufacturers, but after the handles have been blocked 
out there remain pieces of bone which could probably be 
used for making other small articles. The workers are 
skilled in carving the handles and could probably learn to 
cut out other things. This industry also depends largely 
upon the outw^orkers, who put in the bristles by hand. Bone 
brushes cannot be bristled by machine, but the competition 
from cfBlluleid • brushes, which can be made entirely by 
machinery, is affecting the trade. 

Perhaps the position of the' small rural factory is best 
illustrated 'by the machine-knitting industry, one which 
has grown up in country districts in recent years, and seems 
to be peculiarly fitted td be carried on in small country 

^ Vol. Ill, Decorative Crafts, Chap. 1, ‘ Homo Crafts and Industries ’. 
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workshops. Its special characturistips hav^ beeh fully 
described — the opportunities which it fcives for original work 
and the value of such work, more eai^jly produced in a sjnall 
workshop, to the industry ; its mai^'ets, which, with their 
constant demands for new designs, ^i 5 eep tlie industry ever 
busy and alive. There is a schoa^ hosiery in Leicester 
for the benefit of the industry, but has been suggested 
that, since it has taken so firm a root in the^ south-western 
counties, the Art and Technical Schools there might provide 
instruction in crafts connected with the trade, such as the 
designing of garments. Knitted goods are cheaper than 
those made of woven materials, because the process is 
quicker and requires less elaborate machinery, and because 
when, as on the ‘ fashioned-knitting ’ machines, the parts 
of a garment are made of the sliapt^ required and then sewn 
together, there is no waste of material, as there is when 
garments are cut out from lengths of woven stuff. Knitted 
garments, therefore, are likely to retain their popularity, 
and many developments in the industry seem possible. 

The rural factory lias, in some cases, grown into a replica 
of its town cousin, and in such cases the building of dwell- 
ings for the workers, the opening of the small shops which 
inevitably arise, and the developniiuit of railway facilities, 
may soon convert a rural into an urban area. But other 
types of rural factories seem likely to remain for a long 
time in their present form, the labour which can be drawn 
from a country district of a few miles in area suHicing for 
their needs. It is the development of these that will be of 
the greatest interest from the point of view of rural economics. 
To what extent they can widen and vary their activities 
without greatly increasing their vsize ; by what nieans they 
can fit themseives into the lives of the agricultural popula- 
tion, providing additional employment during the slack 
seasons of agriculture ; how they can take advantage of the 
small scale of their organization by encouraging individual 
and original work, at the same time keeping down the cost 
of production by the use of labourrsaving machinery for 
simple processes— these are problems which have been 
successfully worked out in a few factories, but which are 
more often neglected by the rural firms. It is upon the wise 
solution of them that Ihe future of the small rui^al factory 
as such must depend. 
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